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Police  chiefs  want  anti-terror  squad  to  spy  on  green  activists 


Move  urged  as  frustration  grows 
over  anti-roads  campaigners 


Christopher  Elliot* 
and  Duncan  Campbell 


ANTI-terrorist  squad 
chiefs  are  to  be  asked  to 
gather  intelligence  on 
Newbury  bypass  protesters 
and  other  environmental  ac- 
tivists under  a plan  put  for- 
ward by  senior  police  officers 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Commander  John  Grieve, 
the  head  of  Scotland  Yard's 
anti-terrorist  branch  cur- 
rently involved  in  investigat- 


ing the  latest  wave  of  IRA 
bombings,  would  coordinate 
intelligence. 

Senior  officers  in  the  fight 
against  terrorism  were  scath- 
ing last  night.  One  said: 
"These  people  should  be  dealt 
with  as  a public  order  issue. 
What  are  we  talking  about 
here  most  of  the  time?  Crimi- 
nal damage?  It’s  a public  rela- 
tions disaster.” 

The  move  follows  a period 
of  Increasing  frustration  for 
chief  constables  over  the  anti- 
roads  campaign,  which  has 


held  up  work  at  sites  around 
the  country. 

Supporters  of  the  move  sug- 
gest that  many  of  the  people 
involved  in  the  animal  libera- 
tion movement  are  also  en- 
gaged in  the  anti-roads  pro- 
test and  it  would  make  sense 
to  have  a nationally  based 
system  of  gathering  in- 
telligence. 

About  a year  ago  the 
Association  of  Chief  Police 
Officers  embarked  on  a pilot 
study  on  "environmental  ex- 
tremism.” After  major  con- 
frontations in  Thames  Valley 
and  Hampshire,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  a co-ordinated 
response  was  needed. 

The  change  was  recom- 


mended by  the  Acpo  commit- 
tee on  terrorism  on  January 
24. 

The  proposal,  to  be  debated 
by  Acpo  on  April  10.  states: 
"The  chief  constables’  council 
is  asked  to  endorse  the  deci- 
sion of  Acpo  council  commit- 
tee on  terrorism  and  allied 
matters  to  extend  the  role  of 
the  national  co-ordinator  to 
include  the  investigation  of 
all  aspects  of  terrorism  and 
coordination  of  environmen- 
tal inquiries  at  the  invitation 
of  chief  constables." 

Police  sources  stressed  that 
the  co-ordinating  function 
was  aimed  at  the  “ top  of  the 
scale”  activists  rather  than 
demonstrators  or  people  who 


climbed  trees.  They  were  in- 
terested in  violent  protest 
rather  than  "people  sitting 
down  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  which  is  a public  order 
issue”. 

"Nothing  should  be  read  into 
the  fact  that  John  Grieve  is  the  . 
head  of  the  anti-terrorist 
branch,”  a police  source  said. ' 
“It’s  just  that  he  has  die  infra- 
structure to  deal  with  it”  Com- 1 
mander  Grieve,  who  has  just  I 
returned  from  Ireland,  was  not  > 
available  for  comment 

One  of  the  groups  that 
would  undoubtedly  come 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Yard,  if  the  plan  were  to  be 
accepted,  is  the  "Donga” 
tribe,  whose  members  form  a 


core  of  activists  in  the  anti- 
roads legions.  Since  the  Don- 
gas inaugurated  anti-road 
direct  action  protest  at  Twy- 
ford  Down  near  Winchester 
in  1992  their  members  have 
become  a common  sight. 
active  at  dozens  of  protests  in- 
cluding Wans  tea  d.  Batheas- 
ton.  Pollock  and  Preston. 

Green  activists  have  accu- 
mulated skills  which  mirror 
the  success  of  the  cruise  mis- 
siles protesters,  whose  trail- 
ing of  the  missiles  around  the 
lanes  of  East  Anglia  proved  a 
painful  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

The  green  lobby  has  refined" 
its  tactics  in  the  anti-roads 
crusade  over  the.  past  few 


years  and  come  up  with  a 
campaign  at  Newbury  which 
will  put  millions  of  pounds  on 
the  outline  cost  of  building 
the  bypass. 

Their  campaign  has  not 
only  caused  serious  delay  to 
the  road  building  project  but 
infuriated  local  MPs. 

Of  the  dozens  of  arrests  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, none  has  been  of  a very 
serious  nature. 

As  the  head  of  the  anti- 
terrorist  branch.  Commander 
Grieve  is  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating the  response  to 
any  terrorist  incident  in  the 
country.  He  has  also  been 
given  the  responsibility  for 
international  terrorism. 
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Major  set 
for  cattle 

cull  U-tum 


Michael  White  and 
Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


A FORMIDABLE 
alliance  of  Brit- 
ish  farmers,  pub- 
lie  opinion  and 
European 
I^DUnion  last  night 
pushed  John  Major’s  cabinet 
into  disorderly  retreat  over 
its  refusal  to  restore  world- 
wide confidence  in  the  beef 
industry  by  sanctioning  the 
slaughter  of  herds  infected 
with  BSE. 

With  ministers  and  officials 
still  working  frantically  to  es- 
tablish what  measures  would , 
be  sufficient  to  win  repeal  of  i 
the  EU  worldwide  ban  — due 
to  be  confirmed  today  — and 
how  much  Brussels  would  i 
contribute  to  the  huge  com-  ] 
pensatlon  costs,  Whitehall 
was  still  refusing  to  confirm 
the  imminent  U-turn- 

Bitter  exchanges  with  Tony  | 
Blair  and  Paddy  Ashdown  at 
Prime  Minister's  question 
time  left  MPs  in  little  doubt 
that  Mr  Major  still  believes 
scientific  advice  does  not  jus- 
tify a mass  culling  of  the  herd 
on  public  health  grounds. 

But  he  now  expects  to  be 
forced  into  it  by  what  he  an- 
grily called  the  need  to 
"restore  confidence  in  the 
market  because  Of  ill-con- 
ceived comments  and  igno- 
rance of  science”. 

In  Brussels,  a confrontation 
loomed  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  14  European 
partners  four  days  before  the 
start  of  the  EtTs  crucial  inter- 
governmental conference 
(IGC)  in  Turin,  which  irate 
Tory  MPs  will  now  expect  to 
be  dominated  by  the  realities 
of  the  beef  crisis,  not  theoreti- 
cal blueprints  for  Europe’s 
future  government. 

Yesterday  the  National 
Fanners'  Union  called  for  the 
culling  of  older  cattle  to 
restore  confidence  in  beef  — 
which  took  a further  batter- 


‘There  is  a 
need  to 
restore 
confidence 
in  the  market 
because  of 
ill-conceived 
comments  and 
ignorance 
of  science’ 

The  Prime 
Minister 


ing  with  the  announcement 
by  Bird’s  Eye  that  it  was  halt- 
ing produetkm  of  beefburgers 
because  of  the  crisis. 

In  what  is  now  a straight 
political  fight,  with  the  scien- 
tific evidence  left  far  behind, 
there  was  little  European 
sympathy  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  minimalist  atti- 
tude towards  the  EU.  It  leaves 
the  Prime  Minister  desper- 
ately short  of  allies  just  when 
he  faces  paying  between  £350 
and  £600  compensation  for 
every  culled  cow  — up  to 
800,000  even  cm  the  restricted 
terms  being  discussed. 

At  Westminster  the  NFC’s 
president.  David  Naish,  circu- 
lated toe  Labour  and  Liberal 
Democrat  leaders,  and  minis- 
ters, to  garner  support  With 
the  Health  Secretary,  Stephen 
Dorrell,  quoting  a Sun  edito- 
rial that  "it  is  the  public  that 
is  mad,  not  the  cows,”  tempers 
frayed.  The  Labour  leader,  Mr 
Blair,  accused  ministers  of 
"mind-boggling  incompe- 
tence” and  Mr  Major  singled 
out  Mr  Don-ell's  shadow.  Har- 
riet Harman,  for  "undermin- 
ing” a key  industry. 


Yesterday  EU  veterinary 
experts  confirmed  their 
recommendation  -that  British 
beef  should  he  banned  world- 
wide for  the  second  day  run- 
ning, which  the  European 
Commission  will  ratify  today. 
The  decision  — which  left  UK 
officials  “very  disappointed” 
— came  after  a day  of  admin- 
istrative confusion  and  acri- 
mony over  Monday  night's 
premature  announcement  by 
Franz  Fischler,  the  Austrian 
agriculture  commissioner, 
that  the  move  had  already 
been  agreed. 

The  ban  was  temporarily 
blocked  by  the  two  British 
commissioners.  Sir  Leon  Brit- 
tan  and  Neil  Kinnock.  pend- 
ing a fuller  consideration  of 
the  scientific  evidence  and 
legal  advice  on  whether  a 
worldwide  ban  is  lawful. 

To  the  rage  of  Euro- scepti- 
cal Tories,  who  questioned  its 
legality>  the  commission 
maintained  yesterday  that  it 
is  empowered  to  prevent  Brit- 
ish beef  being  exported  to 
third  countries  in  case  it  is 
then  re-exported  back  into  the 
EU.  That  amounts  to  Impos- 
ing a worldwide  ban,  though 
thp  point  may  be  academic  be- 
cause few  markets  now 
remain  open  to  British  beef. 

Following  Monday's  14  to  1 
vote  in  fhvour  of  the  ban,  the 
veterinary  experts  from  all  15 
member  states  reconvened,  for 
a second  day  yesterday,  at 
John  Major's  insistence,  to 
hear  Sir  Kenneth  Caiman,  the 
chief  medical  officer,  chief  ve- 
tinary  officer,  Keith  Mel- 
drum,  and  Professor  John 
Pattison,  head  of  the  expert 
committee  looking  into  BSE, 
give  additional  scientific  evi- 
dence. "Naturally  I am  very 
disappointed,”  Mr  Meldrum 
said  later. 

Sketch,  page  3%  Beef  crista, 
page  4;  Leader  comment  and 
Letters,  page  8;  Wm  Hutton, 
page  ^ Frmcto  Wtnen,  02, 
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The  Queen  is  applauded  by  the  Polish  president,  Aleksander  Kwasniewski,  after  her  address  to  the  parliament  in  Warsaw  photograph:  pawel  kopczynskj 


Gaffe  mars  Queen’s  visit 


Advertisement 


Madeleine  Bunting  and 
Sanchb  Berg  in  Warsaw 

ROYAL  officials  were 
forced  to  admit  an- 
other embarrassing 
blunder  when  the  Queen 
delivered  the  wrong  speech 
to  the  Polish  parliament 
yesterday  and  omitted  a 
crncial  paragraph  com- 
memorating  the  suffering 
of  the  Polish  Jews  in  the 
second  world  war. 

The  visit  is  increasingly 
being  seen  as  accident- 
prone  after  last-minute  al- 
terations had  to  be  made  to 
the  Queen’s  itinerary  last 
week  following  criticism 
from  prominent  British 
Jews  that  she  would  not  be 
laying  a wreath  at  Ausch- 
witz in  memory  of  Holo- 
caust victims. 

The  Queen  failed  to  in- 
clude in  her  keynote 


| address:  “Nor  can  we  ever 
I forget  the  suffering  of  the 
Polish  people  under  Nazi 
occupation,  nor  the  terrible 
fate  of  the  Polish  Jews.” 

A Buckingham  Palace 
spokesman  said  last  night 
that  the  omission  was  “en- 
tirely unintentional”  and 
due  to  a “typographical 
error”  which  had  not  been 
properly  checked.  "It  was 
purely  a mistake,  for  which 
the  Queen’s  advisers  take 
full  responsibility.” 

On  Monday,  the  Queen 
visited  the  Vmschlagplatz 
Jewish  memorial  in  War- 
saw fbr  a hastily  arranged 
wreath-laying  ceremony  in 
memory  of  Holocaust  vic- 
tims, after  talks  between 
Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
Foreign  Office  on  Friday. 

Yesterday’s  slip  will  fuel 
disappointment  that,  un- 
like most  visiting  heads  of 
state,  the  Queen  did  not 


visit  Auschwitz.  The  Board 
of  Deputies  of  British  Jews 
had  expressed  its  disap- 
pointment. The  Queen  is  to 
visit  Krakow  today,  only 
40  minutes  away,  but  Buck- , 
Ingham  Palace  insisted  the 
schedule  is  very  tight. 

The  insensitivity  on  the 
Jewish  issue  lias  marred  an  | 
otherwise  warm  reception 
for  the  Queen,  whose  I 
speech  yesterday  was . 
greeted  with  two  standing 
ovations  by  Poland’s  politi- 
cal leaders  — one  prompted 
by  her  quoting  four  words 
in  Polish  from  a 1980s  pro- 
test song  which  became  the 
motto  of  Solidarity. 

She  warned  that  Britain 
would  not  allow  Russia  to 
veto  Poland’s  entry  into  the 
European  Union  and  Nato. 

Later,  the  Queen  and  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  took  tea 
with  Lech  Walesa,  the  for- 
mer Polish  president. 


RSPCA  rocked  as  Charity  Commissioners  order  curbing  of  animal  cruelty  campaigns 


John  Keeble 


THE  RSPCA  has  been 
thrown  into  turmoil  by  a 
Charity  Commissioners  rul- 
ing that  will  force  it  to  tone 
down  many  of  its  campaigns 
against  cruelty  to  animals. 

It  has  been  told  that  it  must 
stop  campaigning  against  ac- 
tivities which  are  considered 


tO  have  a hmrfft  for  mankind 
In  such  cases,  it  can  only  fight 
for  the  welfare  of  the  affected 
animals.  The  ruling  is  a boon 
for  blood  sports  and  landown- 
ing interests. 

“This  is  absolutely  devas- 
tating," said  one  RSPCA  In- 
sider. "The  whole  basis  of  our 
work  to  protect  animals  will 
have  to  change  to  simple 
welfare.” 


Angela  Waldar,  a member 
of  the  RSPCA’s  ruling  coun- 
cil. commented  last  night 
"The  situation  is  incompre- 
hensible. We've  got  little  old 
ladies  all  round  the  country 
giving  us  money  from  their 
pensions  to  fight  for  animals 
— they  aren't  going  to  under- 
stand this  quango  saying  we 
can’t  do  it  To  hell  with  the 
Charity  Commissioners.'' 


The  ruling  on  charity  law  Is 
contained  in  a letter  by  Rich- 
ard Fries,  the  Chief  Charity 
Commissioner,  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  legal  counsel  in- 
structed by  the  society. 

In  his  letter,  Mr  Fries  says 
the  RSPCA  would  be  acting 
“in  a way  inconsistent  with 
its  charitable  status”  if  it  “as- 
serted that  the  infliction  of 
pain  an  animate  could  not  be 


justified,  even  in  circum- 
stances in  which  it  confers  a 
higher  benefit  upon 
mankind". 

Christopher  McCall  QC.  In- 
structed by  the  RSPCA  to 
review  the  commissioners* 
ruling,  was  even  blunter  in 
his  assessment  of  the  law  on 
campaigning  fbr  animals  by 
charities.  “Charity  must 
serve  the  overriding  object  of 
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the  public  benefit  That  is  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
benefit  to  mankind.” 

The  ban  presents  a funda- 
mental obstacle  to  campaign- 1 
ing,  say  members  of  the ! 
RSPCA’s  ruling  council,  but  | 
they  have  told  the  commis- 
soners  they  will  toe  the  line. 
Ron  Kirkby,  chairman  of  tile 
council,  said  yesterday:  “As  a 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  7 
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"I  was  all  at  sea 
till  I found  out 
about  Ruskin 
College" 

ja*n  rt» iron  return  home  to  pursue 

their  careers.  Few  have 

When  r was  a very  any  recognised  educational 
young  seaman,  like  qualifications  when  they 
many  I had  missed  the  arrive, 
chance  of  foil-time  further  All  have  a common 
education.  Then  I heard  interest  in  society  and  a 
about  Raskin  College.  desire  to  improve  it.  Entry 
Founded  in  1899  Ruskin  to  Ruskin  is  by  interview 
was  the  first  residential  and  is  only  for  students  who 
college  for  working  people  are  20  and  over, 
and  for  those  who  had  The  college  is  residential 
little  or  no  educational  and  full  state  bursaries  are  I 
opportunity  when  young.  available.  j 

Every  autumn  since  then.  If  like  me  you  are' 
men  and  women  have  arrived  motivated  to  improve  soci- 
al the  college  from  a variety  ety  this  is  your  opportunity 
of  communities,  ethnic,  to  gain  the  education  you 
industrial  and  trade  union  always  wanted -hut  missed. 
backgrounds,  to  stndy  Think  of  where  it  could 
full-time  for  the  first  time  get  you! 
in  their  adult  lives.  Send  for  a 

They  will  leave  with  prospectus 
formal  qualifications  and  now  or  ring 
go  on,  to  further  study,  or  01885  3I07I3. 

Ruskin  College.  Walton  Street.  Oxford.  0X1  atm 
Raskin  College  b a charity  which  exists  to  provide  education  lor  adults. 
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Leaked  memos  show  oil  company  jeopardised  Turkish  city's  drinking  water  over  30-year  period 


Mad  world  of  Shell  ‘polluted  water  supply9 

beef  encounters 


Simon  Hoggart 


JOHN  MAJOR  revealed 
the  Government's  new 
confidence-boosting  slo- 
gan yesterday:  “Eat  British 
Beef — you  probably  won't 
die." 

As  the  BSE  scandal  followed 
the  traditional  British  path 
from  tragedy  to  farce  (ifs  as  if 
Macbeth  ended  with  the  por- 
ter's scene).  the  Government’s 
position  became  slightly 
clearer.  British  beef  is  per- 
fectly safe.  All  the  Cabinet  (ex- 
cept Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agri- 
culture Minister,  who  doesn't 
count  any  more)  agree.  So  do 
quite  a few  Tory  back- 
benchers, and  a number  of  sci- 
entists appointed  by  the 
Government 
Against  them  are  ranged  a 
few  nobodies  and  malcon- 
tents, such  as  every  other 
country  in  the  world. 

So  that's  clear  then.  The 
scare  is  In  no  way  the  Govern- 
ment's fault  (Did  you  know 
that  the  relaxed  rules  they  In- 
troduced in  Mrs  Thatcher’s 
first  year  meant  that  the  big 
combines  could  put  25  per 
cent  chicken  manure  in  cattle 
feed?  A diarrhoeic  hen  gets 
rid  of  it  at  one  end  so  that  we 
can  put  it  in  the  other). 

Luckily  there  was  someone 
to  blame  for  the  crisis  — the 
Opposition.  These  despera- 
does. you  may  recall  from  last 
month,  were  also  to  blame  for 
the  arms- to- Iraq  scandal. 

They  will  stop  at  nothing, 
and  in  a cherisbably  bonkers 
moment  the  Prime  Minister 
waved  his  arm  towards  them. 
"Those  who  have  destroyed 
the  confidence  will  be  the 
people  to  blame  for  that1  They 
sit  there,  there  and  there!" 
Labour  members  giggled  in 
mingled  pleasure  and 
embarrassment 
Yesterday’s  exchanges 
began  with  David  Ashby 
(Leicestershire  NW),  who  has 
been  deselected  by  his  constit- 
uency, and  who  could  say 
whatever  he  liked  if  he 
wished,  but  has  bravely  de- 
cided to  carry  on  brown-nos- 


ing to  the  very  end.  BSE  . he 
said,  was  not  a party  political 
crisis,  but  a crisis  for  the 

whole  nation.  Labour  should 
stop  making  cheap  party  polit- 
ical points. 

This  is  the  Government  s 
core  position:  it  is  quite  in 
order  for  us  to  criticise  them 
for  minor  mistakes.  But  when 
they  bring  us  a global  catas- 
trophe, it  is  Labour’s  duty  to 
rally  round  and  pretend  it  is 
nobody  's  fault 

Mr  Blair  went  into  hisfaux- 
natfact  and  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  to  “quantify”  the 
exact  amount  of  danger  a beef- 
eater faced.  “Without  that 
quantification.  I don’t  think 
confidence  can  be  restored-” 

(Don't  confuse  quantifica- 
tion with  ratification.  This 
does  not  mean  feeding  the 
corpses  of  diseased  rats  to  cat- 
tle — yet  — but  what  the  Euro- 
pean Union  has  done  to  the 
world  ban.) 

Since  Mr  Major  could 
hardly  reply:  "Yes,  figures 
prove  that  eating  100  ham- 
burgers a year  will  give  you  a 
3.7  per  cent  chance  of  con- 
tracting CJD  within  10  years'', 
he  contented  himself  with  say- 
ing that  he  would  rely  on  sci- 
entific advice. 

Mr  Blair  geared  himself  up 
into  angry  mode.  While  Mr 
Hogg  was  contemplating  mass 
slaughter  of  cows,  Stephen 
Don-ell,  the  Heath  Secretary.  . 
claimed  it  was  the  public  who 
were  mad,  not  the  cows!  “I 
have  to  say  that  this  matter  has 
been  handled  with  quite  mind- 
boggling  incompetence.” 

So  Mr  Major  blamed  him. 
“You  and  your  colleagues 
have  done  enough  damage  in 
the  last  few  days!”  he  said. 
Then  he  did  what  he  often 
does  when  he  is  badly  rattled: 
he  dug  a hole  in  front  of  him- 
self. covered  it  in  twigs,  and 
then  jumped  — in  majesti- 
cally convoluted  style. 

"You  and  Miss  Harman 
have  done  everything  you  can 
to  undermine  confidence  in 
beef  and  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry, and  if  you  have  under- 
mined confidence  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  a serious  problem, 

I believe  the  public  will  know 
precisely  who  to  blame!" 

Half  the  Labour  benches 
joyfully  waved  their  arms  at 
the  Government  front  bench 
while  shouting  “You!  you!”, 
and  the  other  half  sat  back  in 
relaxed  and  sated  pleasure. 
Even  John  Prescott  looked  be- 
atific, like  a middle-aged 
cherub  at  the  Nativity. 


Paul  Brown, 

and  Chris  Nuttall  in  Ankara 


First  night 


Disco  diva’s  blast 
from  the  past 


Caroline  Sullivan 


Donna  Summer 

AJbertHall 


MOST  former  disco  di- 
vas are  notorious  for 
nothing  more  than  the 
girth  of  their  wigs.  Donna 
Summer,  however,  engen- 
dered lasting  controversy  10 
years  ago  when  she  an- 
nounced that  Aids  was  divine 
retribution  against  homosex- 
uals. The  resultant  boycott  by 
her  largely  gay  following 
nearly  finished  her  career, 
wh  ich  has  never  recovered. 

Sad,  because  Summer  was 
the  voice  that  launched  a thou- 
sand K-Tel  disco  compila- 
tions. Her  windswept  mooing 
on  1976's  Love  To  Love  You 
Baby  created  a new  genre — 
the  hyper-sexual  dance  queen. 
Her  many  subsequent  hits 
probably  encouraged  more 
office  party  canoodling  than 
any  other  records  that  decade. 
But  by  the  early  80s.  things 
were  flagging,  and  her  Aids 
comment,  followed  by  a single 
with  reggae  brats  Musical 
Youth,  used  up  her  remaining 
credibility. 

It  took  a re-release  of  ber 
classic  1 Feel  Love  to  bring 
Summer  back  to  London  for 
the  first  time  in  eight  years. 
The  crowd  wasn't  huge  by  her 
old  standards,  but  a signifi- 
cant proportion  of  it  consisted 
of  Line-dancing  gay  men  who 
had  the  best  time  of  anyone. 

Typically  for  a disco  show, 
most  of  the  budget  had  gone  on 
a large,  cacophonous  backing 
band,  leaving  little  for  special 
effects.  These  amounted  to  a 
sta  ircase,  wind  machine  and 
smoke  that  seemed  to  ema- 
nate from  under  her  floor- 
length  dress.  While  Summer 


made  the  most  of  it,  glitzy 
songs  like  hers  demand  more 
chrome-plating  in  the  stage- 
set  department 

All  that  was  as  nothing, 
though,  when  she  began  to 
sing.  One  had  forgotten  quite 
what  a loud  voice  she  has  — 
she  held  the  mike  a foot  away 
and  they  still  could  have  heard 
her  in  Birmingham.  Obvi- 
ously, an  instrument  of  such 
octave-leaping  power  has  lit- 
tle use  for  subtlety:  essen- 
tially, Summer  just  opened 
her  mouth  and  let  go. 

As  hit  followed  golden-era 
hit  one  marvelled  at  her  stam- 
ina. A nigh-hysterical  MacAr- 
thur  Park  was  followed,  with 
scarcely  a pause,  fay  a paint- 
stripping This  Time  It's  For 
ReaL  Then  Amazing  Grace 
received  the  Summer  a cap- 
pella  treatment  and  that 
voice  could  have  put  a church 
choir  out  of  work. 

Of  course.  Summer’s  exu- 
berant reperto  ire  wouldn’t 
benefit  from  refining,  any- 
way. Most  numbers  are  per- 
fect as  they  are,  her  blasting 
delivery  reminiscent  of  a time 
when  excess  was  a virtue.  Her 
patter  recalled  those  days,  too. 
“I  was  shopping  the  other  day 
and  I saw  the  guy  of  my 
dreams, " she  said  in  whispery 
tones  that  contrasted  star- 
tlingly with  her  singing  voice. 
“Flow  did  I know?  Because  he 
was  driving  a red  Ferrari-" 

She'd  better  be  careful  — 
that  sort  of  talk  is  usually  pun- 
ished by  forcing  the  offender 
to  watch  an  entire  season  of 
Dynasty  reruns. 

By  then,  the  whole  place 
transformed  Into  a giant 
school  disco.  All  it  lacked  was  , 
John  Travolta  In  his  white 
suit/black  shirt  combo.  What  ! 
nostalgia?  This  was  just  plain  I 
mad  — and  rather  splendid.  | 


Australian  backpacker 
murder  trial  opens 


Christopher  Zlnn  in  Sydney 


THE  trial  of  Australia’s  al- 
leged backpacker  killer 


I leged  backpacker  killer 
began  here  yesterday,  with 
claims  he  may  not  have  acted 
alone.  The  case  against  road- 
worker  Ivan  Marko  Milat,  si, 
opened  with  horrific  details 
of  the  attacks  on  the  travel- 
lers using  rifles,  a large  knife 
and  possibly  a sword. 


The  first  body  found  was  that 
of  Welsh  tourist  Joanne  Walter. 
Her . English  friend  Caroline 
Clarke,  SI,  was  found  with  10 
bullet  wounds  to  the  bead.  Mi- 
lat has  pleaded  not  guilty  to 
murdering  the  two  British 
women.  Germans  Ms  Habs- 
chied,  Gabor  Neugebauer  and 
Simone  SchmkH,  all  21.  and 
Australians  Janies  Gibson  and 
Deborah  Everist  both  19,  be- 
tween late  1989  and  1992. 


SHELL  has  been 
pumping  contami- 
nated waste  water 
from  oilfields  Into 
the  aquifer  that  sup- 
plies drinking  water  to  2 mil- 
lion people  in  Turkey. 

A series  of  internal  memos 
acknowledging  the  potentially 
disastrous  effect  on  water  sup- 
plies to  the  city  of  Diyarbakir, 
and  the  need  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, were  leaked  to  Green- 
peace in  Turkey. 

In  the  wake  of  bad  publicity 
over  Shell  Nigeria  and  the 
fate  of  the  Ogoni  people,  dis- 
closure of  Shell  Turkey’s  ne- 
glect of  local  welfare  in  a 
Kurdish  heartland  comes  as  a 
further  embarrassment 
The  company's  actions 
were  in  breach  of  European 
law,  according  to  Its  internal 


documents.  Greenpeace  yes- 
terday described  Shell's  activ- 
ities as  "a  specific  case  of  sys- 
tematic pollution". 

Shell  ran  the  oilfield  for  30 
years.  Water  contaminated 
with  oil  is  brought  up  from 
wells  deep  underground.  To 
get  rid  of  millions  of  gallons 
of  it  Shell  drilled  holes  into 
the  shallow  aquifer  of  pure 
water  and  pumped  in  polluted 
water. 

Shell  said  yesterday  that 
when  it  started  fine  practice 
the  Midyat  aquifer  was  not 
used  for  drinking  water,  and 
It  was  not  until  1977  that  Di- 
yarbakir city  began  drawing 
upon  It  Shell  began  exploring 
ways  of  stopping  the  practice 
in  the  1980s,  and  a scheme  to 
reinject  polluted  water  back 
into  the  deeper  oil-bearing 
layer  was  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  1998. 

The  Shell  documents  show 
that  company  executives  in 


Turkey  were  told  the  city's 
water  supply  would  become 
contaminated  in  30  years  and 
would  remain  so  for  between 
100  and  300  years.  This  is  de- 
scribed as  a “worst  case  sce- 
nario". but  a later  study  sug- 
gested the  problem  might 
erupt  even  earlier.  Diyarba- 
kir would  either  have  to  treat 
all  its  water  to  remove  oil. 
heavy  metals  and  other  con- 
taminates or  find  an  alterna- 
tive supply,  the  papers  say. 

One  of  the  staff  who 
thought  the  practice  unac- ; 
ceptable  was  the  then  general 1 
manager  and  chief  executive 
of  Shell  Turkey,  Christopher 
Fay,  who  now  runs  Shell  UK. 

Dr  Fay's  involvement 
began  in  September  1986, 
when  he  moved  to  Turkey.  He 
wanted  to  know  how  much  oil 
was  being  lost  in  the  contami- 
nated water  being  pumped 
into  the  aquifer,  and  whether 
any  of  it  could  be  economl- 


TURKEY 


ErqaniV^ 


tally  recovered.  He  asked: 
“What  additional  measures 
are  needed  to  reduce  current 
pollution  threat  and  also  to 
enhance  our  production  level 
by  reducing  the  loss  of  oil?" 


Dr  Fay  received  a reply  say- 
ing there  was  no  economic 
case  for  recovering  the  oil  He 
said:  “It  should  be  made  quite 
clear  that  we  need  to  take  the 
utmost  care  to  ensure  that 
economics  alone  do  not  de- 
tract us  from  ensuring  that 
all  steps  have  been  taken  to 
safeguard  the  environment." 
He  demanded  the  matter  be 
treated  as  a “priority  Item”. 

By  November  1991.  the 
Turkish  authorities  were  de- 
manding action.  "In  order  to 
stop  contamination  In  the  Mi- 
dyat aquifer,  you  are  emphat- 
ically requested  to  ensure 
that  henceforth  the  necessary 
measures  are  urgently  taken 
to  have  the  disposal  waters 
injected  into  the  Mardin  [oil- 
bearing] Foundation  through 
wells  that  have  ceased  pro- 
duction. making  sure  that  the 
waters  are  not  injected  into 
the  Midyat  Formation.” 

Work  began  in  1994  to  solve 


the  problem  and,  by  the  end 
of  1995,  50  per  cent  of  the 
waste  water  was  being  safety 
disposed  of.  By  1997,  all  the 
water  would -have  been  in- 
jected back  into  the  Mardin 
ofl  strata  under  the  scheme. 

In  a memo  dated  December 
22  1995  — when  Shell  was 
handing  the  oilfield  over  to 
Perenco  — a Shell  executive. 
Ahmet  Eryurt.  expressed 
regret  that  Shell  had  decided 
to  abandon  the  scheme  and 
had  returned  £800,000  to  Shell 
International. 

Ahmet  Orhan,  director  of 
the  State  Water  Affairs  Direc- 
torate of  Diyarbakir,  said 
Shell  had  never  told  the  city 
about  the  problem.  There  was 
no  alternative  supply.  Dr  Or- 
han said. 

Shell  International  said  last 
night  that  it  did  not  believe 
there  would  be  a contamina- 
tion problem  but  it  accepted 
full  responsibility. 


‘Crazy 
though  it 
seems,  the 
real  winner 
of  the  Oscars 
is  not 
Scotland 
but  the  Irish 


economy’ 


Mel  Gibson,  top  left,  with  two  Braveheart  Oscars  and,  above,  leading  a charge  in  a scene  from  the  film 
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Scotland  waits  to  trade  on  Oscar’s  bounty 
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AS  HOLLYWOOD 

nursed  its  morning- 
after  hangover  yester- 
day. the  British  lei- 
sure Industry  was  only  just 
beginning  to  celebrate  the 
bounties  expected  to  flow, 
from  the  Academy  Awards. 

In  Scotland  they  were  cock- 1 
a-hoop  over  the  sweeping  vic- 
tory of  Braveheart,  which' 
won  five  Oscars  including 
best  film  and  director.  The 
Scottish  Tourism  Board  pre- 
dicted the  portrayal  of  the 
13th  century  patriot  William 
Wallace  would  generate  an 
extra  £30  million  this  year 
from  American  visitors  alone. 

Michael  Forsyth,  the  Scot- 
tish Secretary,  sent  a congrat- 
ulatory fax  to  the  film's  direc- 
tor. Mel  Gibson,  in  Los 
Angeles.  “We  hope  you  will 
haste  ye  back  for  another 
winning  production,"  he  said. 

The  leader  of  the  Scottish 
National  Party,  Alex  Sal- 
mond,  attempted  to  harness 
the  movie's  success:  “From  a 
Scottish  independence  point 
of  view,  this  film  Is  good  news 
for  Scotland  and  the  SNP." 


There  was  only  one  hitch  to 
such  triumphalism.  Brave- 
heart was  filmed  largely  in 
Ireland,  which  offered  gener- 
ous tax  subsidies  and  free  use 
of  the  army  for  battle  scenes. 

Wilf  Stevenson,  director  of 
the  British  Film  Institute, 
said  Braveheart  was  a stark 
symbol  of  the  failure  of  the 
British  film  industry.  The 
lack  of  tax  breaks  for  film- 
makers in  Britain  was  driv- 
ing producers  across  the  Irish 
Sea.  "Crazy  though  it  seems, 
the  real  winner  of  the  Oscars 
is  not  Scotland  but  the  Irish 
economy." 

Both  Britons  shortlisted  in 
the  best  director  category  had 
also  been  lured  abroad  — ■ 
Mike  Figgis  to  the  United 
States  to  make  Leaving  Las 
Vegas,  and  Michael  Radford 
to  Italy  for  II  Postino. 

White  the  Oscars  cast  an 
ironic  gloom  over  the  British 
industry,  the  awards  promise 
sweet  pickings  for  English  as 
well  as  Scottish  tourism. 
“This  is  a real  treat  for  us  — 
the  timing  is  perfect,"  a 
spokesman  for  Hampshire 
county  council  said. 

The  county  has  just 
branded  itself  Austen  country 


and  is  planning  a publicity 
campaign  in  the  United  States 
on  the  back  of  Emma  Thomp- 
son's Oscar  for  her  screen- 
play of  Sense  and  Sensibility. 
The  fact  that  Jane  Austen  sel- 
dom refers  to  Hampshire  in 
her  novels  is  seen  as  no 
impediment. 

Animator  Nick  Park,  the 
Bristol-based  creator  of  Wal- 
lace and  Gromit,  took  his ! 
third  Oscar  in  five  years  for  | 
the  short  film  A Close  Shave. 


Neal  Scanlan.  who  won  an 
Oscar  for  visual  effects  for 
making  with  his  north  Lon- 
don company,  the  Creature 
Shop,  some  of  the  talking  pigs 
in  Babe,  said  in  Los  Angeles; 
“Business  has  been  slow  for 
the  past  few  years,  but  now 
it’s  really  taking  off." 

The  success  of  James  Ach- 
eson,  who  won  his  third 
Oscar  as  Best  Costume  De- 
signer for  Restoration,  is  ex- , 
pected  to  be  worth  millions  in  j 


spin-ofis  for  firms  making 
and  hiring  clothes. 

Tim  Angel,  who  runs  the 
world’s  largest  costume  hire 
company,  Angels  & Bermans 
in  London,  provided  outfits 
for  three  Oscar-winning 
movies.  "That  may  sound  like 
sending  coals  to  Newcastle, 
but  English  designers  are  all 
flavour  of  the  month." 
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Judges  voice  concern 
at  asylum  benefits  cut 
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Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


TWO  High  Court  judges 
yesterday  voiced  con- 
cern that  the  with- 
drawal of  benefits  from  most 
asylum  seekers  would  have 
"drastic  and  unwelcome  con- 
sequences" despite  upholding 
the  Government's  decision  as 
strictly  legal. 

The  judges  underlined  their 
sympathy  for  the  case  by  giv- 
ing permission  to  the  Joint 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  Im- 
migrants to  take  their  case  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  and  by 
rejecting  a government  appli- 
cation for  £30.000  legal  costs 
against  the  charity. 

Lord  Justice  Beldam  and 
Mr  Justice  Buxton  rejected 
claims  yesterday  by  the  JCWI 
that  regulations  introduced 
in  February  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Secretary.  Peter  Lilley. 
amounted  to  an  unlawful  at- 
tempt to  deter  refugees  and 
force  them  to  return  to 
countries  where  they  feared 
persecution. 

The  Refugee  Council  told 


the  court  that  it  had  seen 
more  than  400  asylum  seekers 
who  faced  destitution  and 
homelessness  as  a result  of  the 
decision.  Many  were  sleeping 
on  friends'  floors  or  in  emer- 
gency shelters.  More  than 
| 30,000  asylum  seekers  a year 
are  expend  to  be  affected.  , 

In  their  ruling,  the  judges  : 
said:  "We  would  not  wish  to  i 
be  thought  to  have  discounted  | 
or  undervalued  the  concern  o£ 
the  JCWI  about  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  welfare  of  asylum 
seekers  it  fears  may  arise 
from  the  regulations.  In  this 
we  share  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  (Government’s) 
social  security  advisory  com- 
mittee in  their  report." 

The  Judges  said  explicitly 
they  shared  the  concern 
voiced  by  the  Government's 
advisers  that  it  was  “more 
equitable  and  satisfactory"  to 
use  faster  asylum  procedures 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
economic  migrants  rather 
than  using  “changes  to  the 
benefits  system  which  would 
produce  such  drastic  and  un- 
welcome consequences”. 

Although  the  decision  was 


not  ultra  uires  the  judges  said 
the  methods  chosen  might 
have  the  consequence  that 
some  refugees  who  had  legiti- 
mate claims  under  the 
asylum  laws  might  be  placed 
“in  a penurious  or  perilous 
condition"  while  seeking  to 
assert  their  rights  in  this 
country. 

The  JCWI  case  was  brought 
jointly  with  an  action  on  be- 
half of  Ms  8,  aged  25,  wbo  fled 
Zaire  on  February  7 after  es- 
caping from  imprisonment  by 
the  security  forces,  after  her 
husband,  a political  activist, 
had  been  murdered.  The 
judges  also  turned  down  her 
case  but  observed  that  their 
questions  about  what  else  she 
had  to  do  to  qualify  for  help  1 
had  "gone  unanswered"  by  i 
the  Government 

After  the  hearing.  Claude  i 
Monies,  JCWTs  director,  said:  i 
“Although  we  are  disappointed  j 
we  think  it  is  hugely  signifi- : 
cant  that  the  judges  explicitly 
agreed  with  the  S$AC." 

Mr  Lilley  said;  "The  judg- 
ment gives  a clear  message  to 
those  who  were  abusing  the 
system  to  claim  benefits." 
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Nerve  study 
boosts  Gulf 

illness  fight 


Chris  Mhifl  and 
Melanie  HeFadyean 


GULF  War  veterans 
with  unexplained  ill- 
nesses are  suffering 
from  a form  of  nerve 
damage,  research  published 
today  will  show. 

Although  the  cause  is  still 
unclear,  it  is  possible  a combi- 
nation of  anti-nerve  gas  drugs 
may  have  been  responsible. 

The  findings  of  a Glasgow 
neurologist,  to  be  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Neurology, 
Neurosurgery  and  Psychia- 
try. show  the  nervous  sys- 
tems of  14  veterans  had  clear 
differences  to  those  of  13 
healthy  civilians. 

The  research  comes  as  an 
American  scientist  is  arguing 
that  chemical  agents  dam- 
aged the  immune  systems  of 
soldiers  in  the  Gulf,  making 
them  vulnerable  to  side-ef- 
fects  of  the  polio  vaccine  they 
were  given. 

The  studies  will  assist  vet- 
erans campaigning  to  have 
their  illness  recognised  by  the 
Ministry  of  Defence. 

The  UK  research  was  car- 
ried out  by  Goran  Jamal,  of 
the  Institute  of  Neurological 
Sciences,  at  the  Southern 
General  hospital,  in  Glasgow. 

The  veteran  and  civilian 
groups  were  tested  on  their 
ability  to  hear  sound  im- 
pulses, to  assess  damage  to 
the  central  nervous  system, 
and  on  their  response  to  an 
electrical  impulse  passed 
through  nerves  on  their  arms 
and  legs,  to  assess  damage  to 
tlie  nerve  endings  in  the  pe- 
ripheral nervous  system. 

"The  results  show  there 
were  significant  differences 
between  the  two  populations 
— the  Gulf  War  veterans  ver- 
sus the  control  population  — 
in  terms  of  nervous  system 
function.  The  Gulf  War  veter- 
ans performed  less  well.'’  Dr 
Jamal  told  Frontline  Scot- 
land. a BBC  Scotland  pro- 
gramme to'  be  screened 
tonight. 

The  TV  programme  did  not 
identify  a possible  cause  of 
the  damage,  but  Dr  Jamal 
said  the  "NAPS"  nerve  gas 
agent  given  to  thousands  of 
soldiers  could  be  an  impor- 
tant factor.  French  soldiers 
not  issued  with  NAPS  tablets 
have  had  no  health  problems. 

In  the  programme,  several 
veterans  recall  how  they  were 


given  a cocktail  of  17  injec- 
tions against  diseases  like 
plague  — and  tablets  designed 
to  protect  them  from  biologi- 
cal and  nerve  gas  attack  — all 
within  a few  days. 

"One  of  the  problems  is  we 
research  these  substances  in 
isolation.”  said  Dr  Jamal,  an 
Iraqi  Kurd-  "What  we  don’t 
know  is  the  combined  effect 
of  for  instance  NAPS  com- 
bined with  other  compounds, 
and  I think  it  is 
underestimated." 

Veterans  speak  bitterly  in 
the  programme  of  the  legacy 
of  ill-health  that  they  have 
suffered  since  serving  in  the 
Guff. 

Some  recall  how  they 
reported  feeling  unwell 
shortly  after  the  injections  — 
only  to  be  given  a paraceta- 
mol tablet,  in  some  cases  by 
army  doctors  feeling  equally 
as  sick. 

Bob  Anderson,  from  Methil- 
hill.  Fife,  who  served  22  years 
in  the  army,  says  he  used  to 
be  fit  and  active,  but  now  can- 
not hold  down  a job.  He  has 
chronic  back  pain,  muscle 
spasms,  constant  colds,  tired- 
ness. lethargy,  behavioural 
problems,  tension,  and 
insomnia. 

The  US  work  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  Howard  Urnovitz. 
a research  microbiologist 
from  the  company.  Calypte 
Biomedical  in  Berkeley.  Cali- 
fornia. who  compared  134 
Gulf  veterans  with  345 
civilians. 

He  says  the  troops  were 
given  oral  polio  vaccine,  but 
failed  to  create  the  antibodies 
(defence  cells)  the  vaccine 
normally  makes,  leaving 
them  open  to  infection,  partic- 
ularly the  post-viral  fatigue 
syndrome  from  which  many 
Gulf  veterans  suffer. 

‘The  important  aspect  of 
these  results  is  that  they 
show  the  immune  systems  of 
the  veterans  were  damaged. 
We  know  that  from  the  ab- 
sence of  antibodies  to  the  oral 
polio  vaccine.  That  absence  is 
probably  due  to  contact  with 
chemical  agents." 

The  theory  has  been  backed 
by  Jim  Tuite,  former  director 
of  the  US  Senate  investigation 
into  Gulf  War  syndrome,  who 
said  toxic  fumes  and  possibly 
organo-phosphate  agents,  like 
the  nerve  gas  Sarin,  could 
have  reacted  with  the  polio 
vaccine  to  damage  the  im- 
mune system. 


Students  back 
grants  overhaul 


Gary  Younge 
and  Kate  Connolly 


STUDENTS  last  night 
abandoned  their  long- 
standing campaign  for 
full  funding  through  a system 
of  grants  after  a passionate 
debate  at  their  annual  confer- 
ence in  Blackpool. 

The  Blairite  wing  of  the 
National  Union  of  Students 
argued  successfully  for  a new 
system  c»f  funding  which 
would  rely  on  a mixture  of 
support  from  taxpayers, 
businesses  and  a fairer  sys- 
tem of  student  loans.  It  won 
the  first  key  vote  by  a com- 
fortable majority'  after  a de- 
bate described  on  both  sides 
as  a "battle  for  the  soul  of  the 
union". 

"This  Is  a victory  for  com- 
mon sense,"  said  the  retiring 
president.  Jim  Murphy. 

A previous  attempt  to 
change  the  union's  policy 
faded  at  a special  conference 
in  Derby  last  year. 

During  the  debate  the  Blair- 
ires  accused  those  on  the  left 
and  centre  of  the  union,  who 
defended  the  policy,  of  indulg- 
ing in  rhetoric.  "Rhetoric 
doesn't  pay  the  bills  and  stu- 
dents can’t  eat  slogans,"  said 
flie  president-elect,  Douglas 
Trainer. 

Mr  Murphy  said  the  policy 
would  cost  more  than  £10 
billion.  “Even  if  that  money 
were  available  are  we  hon- 


estly the  most  vulnerable 
people  in  society?  If  you  think 
so.  you  look  the  homeless  or  a 
patient  on  an  NHS  waiting  list 
in  the  eye  and  tell  them  that." 

The  left’s  defeated  presiden- 
tial candidate.  Clive  Lewis, 
said  abandoning  the  policy 
would  be  against  the  interest 
of  the  poorest  students.  "Your 
so-called  realism  will  create 
yet  another  barrier  to  those 
struggling  to  enter  higher 
education.  This  vote  will  de- 
termine where  the  next  gen- 
eration puts  its  commit- 
ments," he  said. 

G rants  have  been  reduced 
by  20  per  cent  in  two  years 
and  the  loan  facility  in- 
creased by  an  identical 
amount.  More  than  two  thirds 
of  students  are  in  debt  ac- 
cording to  a report  by  the 
National  Westminster  Bank. 
The  average  amount  owed  by 
those  under  21  is  £1.548;  those 
aged  22-26.  £4,301;  and  mature 
students,  £7.817. 

Mr  Trainer,  aged  25,  said 
the  policy  change  would 
make  the  union's  negotiating 
position  more  credible.  "I 
don’t  think  it  will  make  it  any 
easier  for  any  government 
what  it  will  do  is  give  me  a 
seat  at  the  table  with  other 
interested  parties  with  a pol- 
icy' that  I can  defend.” 

Mr  Trainer,  president  of 
NUS  Scotland,  took  the 
national  presidency  after  the 
first  round  of  preference 
votes  by  586  to  45S. 


In  praise 
of  gin 


When  he  buys  his 
ties,  he  has  to  ask  if 
gin  will  make  them 
run 

F Scott  Fizgerald 

The  Last  Tycoon 

No  man  is 
genuinely  happy, 
married,  who  has  to 
drink  worse  gin 
than  he  used  to 
drink  when  he  was 
single 

HLMencfcen 
Reflections  on 
Monogamy 

‘How  much  gin  did 
you  put  in  the  jug?1 
‘A  liberal 
tumblerful,  sir.* 
‘Would  that  be  the 
normal  dose  for  an 
adult  defeatist,  do 
you  think?’ 

PGWodehouse 
Right  Ho,  Jeeves 

‘Little  nips  of 
whisky,  little  drops 
of  gin, 

Make  a lady 
wonder  where  on 
earth  she’s  bin’ 

Anon 


Tonic  for  Sir  Denis  as  grovelling  Gordon’s  apologises 


Furore  over  marketing  memo  ends  in  firm 
coughing  up  cases  of  mother's  ruin  for 
Thatcher  book  launch,  reports  John  Mullin 


John  Mullin 


Everybody  was 

happy:  Carol  Thatcher 
had  some  lovely  pub- 
licity for  her  latest  book; 
Sir  Denis  had  a few  bottles 
of  bis  favourite  tipple  se- 
cured; and  even  United  Dis- 
tillers came  out  of  it  smell- 
ing of  Dowers.  Juniper,  in 
fact.  Only  the  poor  soul 
who  mucked  up  had  any- 
thing to  worry  about. 

The  unnamed  marketing 
chap  bad  penned  a memo- 
randum to  his  boss,  Steve 
Boland,  ridiculing  an  auda- 
cious proposal  from  Ms 
Thatcher.  She  thought  it  a 
wheeze  to  ask  United  Dis- 
tillers to  supply  cases  of 
Gordon’s,  the  nation’s 
favourite  gin,  for  her  book 
launch  next  month.  Below 
The  Parapet.  Ms  Thatcher’s 


hagiography  of  her  father, 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  be 
was  the  gin-sozzled  old  bore 
depicted  in  Private  Eye’s 
Dear  Bill  letters. 

With  Gordon’s  turning  to 
late-night  advertising  fea- 
turing a muscled  young 
man  improbably  sliding 
down  a swizzle  stick  into  its 
alcoholic  beverage  in  an 
effort  to  seduce  younger 
drinkers,  the  marketing 
man  felt  an  association 
with  Sir  Denis  was  a bad 
idea:  “This  would  take  us 
back  to  the  dark  ages.” 

Senior  executives  apolo- 
gised to  Britain’s  first  First 
Gentleman  after  the  memo 
was  leaked.  Gordon’s, 
which  sells  1.2  million  of 
the  2.9  million  cases  of  gin 
bought  in  Britain  every 
year,  would  be  delighted  to 
help  ont  at  the  book  launch. 
Lynette  Royle,  public  af- 
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fairs  director  at  United  Dis- 
tillers. explained:  “We  do  a 
lot  of  work  for  charity." 

Quite  why  the  publishers. 
HarperColUns.  were  unable 
to  cough  up  for  a few 
bottles  of  mother’s  ruin 
remained  a mystery.  Below 
The  Parapet  claims  Sir  De- 


nis. a millionaire  through 
his  own  industry,  was  far 
from  a drunken  duffer.  The 
image  was.  apparently,  a 
conning  plan  to  convince 
the  nation  he  never  inter- 
fered behind  closed  doors. 

Ms  Royle  had  to  cancel  a 
luncheon  engagement  to 


deal  with  the  furore.  Such 
applications  usually  go 
through  on  the  nod.  “What 
appears  to  have  happened 
is  that  it  was  assessed  for 
its  relevance  to  a market- 
ing strategy.  We  are  trying 
to  aim  for  the  younger  mar- 
ket, but  we  know  we  ignore 
at  our  peril  those  who  are 
over  30.  I’m  one  myself.” 

Ms  Thatcher  said  it  was 
perfectly  correct  for  Gor- 
don’s to  stump  up  a few 
cases.  “Denis  has  done  a lot 
for  the  image  or  gin.  He 
drinks  it  at  the  age  of  80 
still  at  a very  admirable 
rate.”  But,  lest  other  com- 
panies wished  to  join  In  sup- 
plying the.  publishing  jam- 
boree, she  distanced  him 
from  any  one  brand.  “He 
drinks  whatever  gin  his  be- 
loved wife  brings  him  back 
from  the  duty  free  shops.” 

For  all  this.  Sir  Denis  has 
to  thank  Francisco  Sylvius, 
a physician  from  Holland. 
More  than  300  years  ago,  he 
mixed  pure  spirit  alcohol 
with  juniper  berries  and 
distilled  the  mixture  for 
medicinal  purposes. 


English  mercenaries  In  the 
Thirty  Years  War  called  It 
their  Dutch  courage. 

When  William  of  Orange 
(Protestant)  became  king 
and  banned  the  import  of 
French  (Catholic)  brandy, 
the  gin  craze  became  an 
epidemic.  At  its  roid-lSth 
century  peak,  when  Ho- 
garth drew  Gin  Lane's  gut- 
ter-strewn. debauched 
mothers,  one  London  house 
in  five  was  said  to  be  a gin 
shop.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
one-time  Home  Secretary, 
called  it  “one  of  life’s  only 
earthly  pleasures”. 

It  became  popular  in  In- 
dia. The  accompanying 
tonic  had  quinine  to  ward 
off  malaria.  Gin  became 
more  sophisticated,  aided 
by  price  hikes.  One  move  to 
impose  duty  had  sparked 
rioting  across  Britain. 

Many  have  fallen  foul  of 
gin-induced  alcoholism. 
Take  Geoffrey,  for  exam- 
ple. He  took  three  months 
to  be  weaned  away  from  his 
foul  moods.  He  lived  for  an- 
other 15  years  after  kicking 
the  habit.  He  was  a donkey. 


Cambodia  gunmen  seize  Briton 


Charity  Commissioners 
curb  animal  campaigns 


Nicholas  Cummlng-Bruca 
in  Bangkok  and 
Angella  Johnson 


CAMBODIAN  gunmen 
yesterday  seized  a Brit- 
ish de-mining  expert 
and  his  local  team  near  the 
north-western  provincial  cap- 
ital of  Siem  Reap,  the  coun- 
try's main  tourist  destination. 

Christopher  Howes,  aged 
36,  a former  sapper  from  Bris- 
tol was  working  with  an  in- 
terpreter and  27  Cambodian 
de- miners  north  of  the  famous 
Angkor  Wat  temple  complex 
when  the  heavily  armed  gun- 
men struck  at  about  9.30am. 

Mr  Howes,  employed  as  a 
specialist  for  the  Mines  Advi- 
sory Group  (MAG),  a British- 
based  charity,  has  been  help- 
ing to  train  civilians  in  the 
detection  and  destruction  of 
anti-personnel  landmines. 

Six  of  the  Cambodian  staff 
made  their  escape,  apparently 
by.  running  through  a mine- 
field and  contacting  workers 
on  a United  Nations  aid 
project 

MAG's  director  in  London 
said  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment the  British  embassy 


Hostages 


Other  Britons  being  held 
abroad: 

O Kashmir.  India ; 

Keith  Morgan,  34,  of 
Middles  bo  rough  and  Paul 
Wells.  23.  ofLondon  — 
seized  on  July  4 1995  by 
members  of  A1  Faran,  a 
previously  unknown 
Kashmiri  separatist  group. 

□ Irian  Jaya.  Indonesia: 
Daniel  Start  21,  ofLondon; 
BUI  Oates.  22,  of  Jedburgh, 
in  the  Borders;  Anna 
Mclvor,  20.  of 
Bournemouth;  Annette  van 
der  Kolk.  21,  of  Fleet,  Haute 
(all  Cambridge  University 
graduates)  — seized  on 
January  8 by  members  of 
the  OPM  Free  Papua 
Movement. 


and  the  UN  were  helping  with 
negotiations  for  ail  the  hos- 
tages' release.  "We  would  like 
to  affirm  that  our  de-mining 
operation  in  Cambodia  will 
continue."  he  said. 

The  Cambodian  co-prime 
minister.  Prince  Norodom 


Ranariddh.  Dew  to  Siem  Reap 
yesterday  to  review  security 
in  the  area  and  supervise 
efforts  to  obtain  the  remain- 
ing captives'  release.  Western 
sources  reported. 

But  both  MAG  and  Cambo- 
dian officials  were  yesterday 
groping  for  information  to  es- 
tablish  the  identity  of  the  ab- 
ductors, reported  to  be  armed 
with  automatic  weapons  and 
rocket  launchers. 

Khmer  Rouge  guerrillas 
have  been  active  in  the  area, 
blowing  up  bridges,  attacking 
road  transport  and  laying 
booby  traps.  Other  aid  agency 
personnel  working  close  to 
the  MAG  team  yesterday  in 
an  area  five  miles  north-west 
of  Angkor  Wat  are  under- 
stood to  have  pulled  out  after 
receiving  warning  reports  of 
Khmer  Rouge  guerrilla  move- 
ments nearby. 

But  officials  are  also  inves- 
tigating the  possibility  that 
the  de-miners  may  have  been 
seized  by  a group  of  Khmer 
Rouge  defectors  living  in  the 
vicinity.  They  are  said  to  be 
disgruntled  by  the  govern- 
ment's failure  to  give  them 
the  same  recognition  and  as- 
sistance as  other  defectors. 


Government  troops  are 
reported  to  have  moved 
quickly  Into  the  area  after 
reports  of  the  abduction.  But 
the  gunmen  appear  to  have 
left  taking  two  MAG  vehi- 
cles. radios  and  other 
equipment 

Mr  Howes,  who  has  worked 
as  a de-miner  in  Kuwait  and 
Iraqi  Kurdistan,  arrived  in 
Cambodia  in  November,  only 
moving  to  Siem  Reap  in  Janu- 
ary to  set  up  operations  in  the 
province. 

In  1993,  Khmer  Rouge  guer- 
rillas seized  and  later 
released  another  British  de- 
miner  working  for  the  Halo 
Trust  But  yesterday’s  abduc- 
tion was  the  first  involving  a 
foreigner  since  1994,  when 
Khmer  Rouge  elements  seized 
seven  Westerners,  three  of 
them  British.  Only  one,  an 
American  woman  aid  worker,' 
returned  alive. 

The  abduction  coincides 
with  a government  offensive 
against  Khmer  Rouge  strong- 
holds near  the  Thai  border. 
Last  week  they  occupied  Pai- 
tin.  a shelled-out  town  of  sym- 
bolic importance  as  a gateway 
to  gem-  and  timber-rich  areas 
hitherto  controUed  by  Pol  Pot 


Continued  from  page  1 
responsible  charity,  we  must 
now  accept  human  needs  are 
paramount-” 

Officials  claim  a ‘'robust" 
redrafting  of  its  policies  and  a 
drive  to  double  its  28,000 
membership  could  offer 
solutions. 

The  first  casualty  of  the  rul- 
ing has  been  a campaign 
against  the  British-financed 
use  of  chimpanzees  for  vivi- 
section in  Holland. 

Two  other  high-profile 
causes  are  now  open  to  legal 
challenge  — the  anti-hunting 
and  live  exports  campaigns. 

Several  keynote  publica- 
tions face  the  axe  in  their 
present  forms  and  the  mem- 
bership ban  on  intensive 
farmers,  in  place  since  1980,  is 
also  in  doubt. 

The  ruling  is  a victory  for 
the  blood  sports  and  landown- 
ing interests  which  have 
pumped  millions  of  pounds 
through  the  recently  formed 
Countryside  Movement  with 
the  specific  intention  of  chal- 
lenging  animal  rights 
campaigns. 

Sir  David  Steel  chairman 
of  the  movement,  wrote  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  to 


complain  that  the  RSPCA 
should  be  limited  to  welfare 
and  should  not  campaign  out- 
side that  remit,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stop 
anyone  joining  just  because 
they  did  not  agree  with  its 
policies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  move- 
ment’s close  ally,  the  British 
Field  Sports  Society,  urged 
members  to  join  the  RSPCA 
and  change  it 

A hundred  applications 
have  been  arriving  daily  and 
the  total  is  now  about  2,000. 
The  first  100  were  in  tune  to 
confer  voting  rights  for  the 
society's  annual  meeting  in 
June. 

Richard  Ryder,  chairman  of 
the  RSPCA’s  public  relations 
and  campaigns  committee, 
commented:  ‘‘I  am  very  con- 
cerned and  I can  only  appeal 
for  people  to  join  the  RSPCA 
to  head  off  this  influx  of  blood 
sport  enthusiasts." 

Mr  McCall  dismisses  In  his 
advice  that  the  RSPCA  could 
stop  being  a charity.  It  would 
need  parliamentary  approval 
and  even  then  the  assets 
would  still  be  governed  by 
charity  law  because  that  was 
how  they  were  amassed. 
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4 BEEF  CRISIS 

Birds  Eye  and  British  Airways  join  boycott  as  meat  workers  laid  off 

Countrywide  slaughter  is 
only  answer,  say  farmers 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  March  27  1996 


Barbie  Dutter 
and  Stuart  Millar 


FARMERS'  leaders  yes- 
terday demanded  a 
special  slaughter 
scheme  to  remove 
older  cattle  from  the  food 
chain  as  escalating  confusion 
and  plummeting  consumer 
confidence  brought  the  beef 
industry  down  farther. 

The  frozen  food  giant  Birds 
Eye  declared  that  it  too  was 
bowing  to  consumer  pressure 
and  halting  the  production  of 
beefburgers. 

British  Airways  announced 
that  it  would  no  longer  serve 
beef  to  child  passengers.  Ab- 
attoir and  meat  workers  faced 
redundancy  as  business  col- 
lapsed at  slaughter  houses 
and  cattle  markets  across  the 
country. 

The  National  Farmers 
Union  proposal,  already  pre- 
sented to  the  Government, 
would  result  in  the  removal  erf1 
all  older  cattle.  Around  12.000- 
15,000  dairy  cows  which  are 
slaughtered  every  week 
would  be  incinerated  rather 
than  used  in  meat  products, 
with  the  formers  receiving 
fUll  compensation. 


With  upwards  of  800,000 
older  cows  going  to  abattoirs 
each  year,  the  NFU  estimated 
that  compensation  payments 
could  amount  to  £700  million. 

The  NFU  said  the  move,  al- 
though not  warranted  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  evidence, 
was  the  only  way  to  restore 
consumer  confidence  in  Brit- 
ish beef  It  is  the  first  time  the 
body  has  allowed  consumer 
pressure  to  outweigh  scien- 
tific advice  on  the  issue. 

NFU  president  Sir  David 
Naish  said:  "The  events  of  the 
past  week  show  that  we  have 
gone  beyond  the  stage  of  rely- 
ing solely  on  science.  The 
Government  must  take  imme- 
diate action  because  the  steps 
announced  so  far  have  foiled 
to  restore  confidence  among 
consumers." 

Farmers  from  across  south- 
east England  are  threatening 
to  descend  on  Westminster 
tomorrow  in  a French-style 
demonstration  if  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  introduce  com- 
pensation measures. 

Around  2,000  formers  are 
expected  to  attend  a meeting 
at  South  East  Marts,  one  of 
the  region's  biggest  livestock 
auctioneers,  in  Guildford 
tomorrow.  No  cattle  were  sold 


yesterday  at  the  market, 
where  around  300  animals  are 
sold  on  a normal  day — a situ- 
ation which  was  echoed  at 
marts  across  the  country. 

The  numbers  of  cattle  sold 
at  auction  has  slumped  by  94 
per  cent  in  the  last  week 
while  the  average  price  has 
fallen  by  23.53p  to  97.11p/kg 
— a drop  of  19.5  per  cent  — 
according  to  the  figures  from 
the  Meat  and  Livestock 

Commission. 

Sheep  sales  have  risen  by  29 
per  cent,  while  pig  sales  are 
up  10  per  cent  The  ABP  abat- 
toir in  Hordley,  Shropshire 
axed  57  jobs.  Midland  Meat 
Packers  of  Crick,  Northamp- 
tonshire, sent  150  workers  on 
holiday  for  two  weeks. 

The  meat  industry  employs 
500.000  workers,  including 
formers,  abattoir  employees, 
vets,  inspectors,  and  produc- 
tion staff.  Auctioneers  are 
also  being  hit  by  the  rapidly 
foiling  demand,  with  some 
markets  reporting  selling  no 
cattle. 

Birds  Eye  said  it  had  halted 
beefburger  production  at  its 
factory  in  Lowestoft  Suffolk, 
the  only  site  in  the  UK  where 
it  makes  burgers,  until  there 
was  "more  clarity”  on  the 


BSE  issue.  Birds  Eye  burgers 
already  in  the  shops  would 
not  be  withdrawn. 

“Whilst  we  remain  confi- 
dent about  the  quality  and 
safety  of  our  beef  products, 
we  have  decided  that  in  light 
of  continued  consumer  con- 
cerns we  are  reviewing  the 
use  of  British  beef  and  are 
considering  options  such  as 
alternative  sourcing  and 
product  reformulations,”  the 
company  said  in  a statement. 

British  Airways  has 
banned  British  beef  from 
ohiid  menus  on  its  flights,  and 
will  only  offer  Argentine  or 
prime  Scottish  steer  beef  as 
an  option  if  adult  passengers 
request  it 

“In  acknowledgement  of 
passenger  concerns  about 
BSE  and  following  detailed 
examination  of  the  current 
facts,  we  have  adjusted  our 
menus  to  remove  British  beef 
where  it  is  the  only  choice 
available,"  said 
spokes  woman. 

“This  Includes  removing  all 
beef  or  beef  products  from  all 
children's  meals." 


Leader  comment  and 
Letters,  page  8j  WDI  Hutton, 
pages 


MPs  savour 
safe  steak 
from  duke’s 
guaranteed 
disease-free 
Scottish  herd 


David  Hencke  on 
a Commons  perk 


Ministers  and  mps  can 
dine  on  beef  safe  in  the 
knowledge  that  every  mor- 
sel is  guaranteed  free  of 
BSE  by  an  aristocrat, 
backed  by  a 400-year  tradi- 
tion of  quality. 

While  the  public  has  to 
rely  on  guarantees  from 
Stephen  Dorrell,  the  Health 
Secretary,  and  Douglas 
Hogg,  the  Agriculture  Min- 
ister, MPs  sitting  down  to  a 
meal  in  the  mother  of  par- 
liaments can  be  sure  that 
every  portion  of  beef  on  the 
menu  has  come  from  a steer 


Duke  of  Buccleuch . . . offers  life  history  for  every  carcass 


whose  diet  and  health  have 
been  supervised  from  birth 
to  the  slaughterhouse  on  an 
hereditary  peer’s  estate  at 
Dalkeith  in  Scotland. 

The  ninth  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch has  scooped  95  per 
cent  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament Refreshment  De- 
partment's beef  order,  after 
promising  not  only  a guar- 
anteed feed  free  of  offid 
products  but  a healthy  life 
history  for  every  animal 
raised  on  his  estate. 

The  estate’s  publicity 
says  that  even  after  slaugh- 


ter any  ariiwiai  with  too 
much  fat  will  fall  to  get  the 
duke’s  seal  of  approval. 

The  duke,  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  was  Con- 
servative MP  for  Edin- 
burgh North  from  i960  to 
1973  and  a parliamentary 
private  secretary  to  Scot- 
tish Office  'ministers  under 
Harold  MacMlllan- 

Hls  dukedom  was  created 
by  Charles  H in  1663  — 
three  years  after  the  rest- 
oration. 

David  Dorricott,  execu- 


tive chef  at  the  House  of 
Commons  Refreshment  De- 
partment, told  the  Guard- 
ian: “For  the  past  18 
months  we  have  ordered 
virtually  all  our  beef  from 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  es- 
tate because  he  can  offer  us 
a personal  life  history  for 
every  animal  that  comes 
into  the  kitchen. 

“We  know  there  can  be 
no  question  of  any  BSE.  As 
a result,  beef  stays  on  the 
menu. 

“I  have  had  rails  now 
from  a number  of  top  chefs 
at  West  End  restaurants 
who  are  keen  to  find  out 
about  our  supplier.” 

Yesterday  three  of  the 
Commons  dining  rooms 
were  offering  beef. 

Sirloin  was  available  in 
the  members’  dining  room, 
pan  fried  steak  in  a wild 
mushroom  and  mustard 
sauce  in  the  Stranger’s  Res- 
taurant and  boeuf  bourgui- 
grton  In  the  Press  Gallery. 

The  biggest  demand  came 
from  MPs  and  their  guests, 
who  took  27  beef  portions 
among  the  8S  lunches 
served  In  their  dining 
room. 

Lobby  journalists,  writ- 
ing the  stories  about  the 
beef  crisis,  left  the  boeuf 
untouched. 
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Farmers  listening  to  NFU  officers  reporting  on  the  beef  crisis  ata  meeting  near  York  yesterday,  where  one  official  said: 
Unfortunately,  beef  is  now  guilty  and  we  have  to  prove  it  is  innocent*.  The  300-strong  audience  applauded  speakers 
nailing  for  an  immediate  slaughter  policy,  as  ‘our  customer,  the  housewife,  is  terrified*  photowiw  dd»j 


Wily  Sir  Leon  fails  to  haltEU  ban 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


THE  European  Commis- 
sion’s veterinary  com- 
mittee last  .night 
repeated  its  14-1  vote  to  ban 
the  export  of  all  British  beef 
and  beef  products  after  hear- 
ing the  supplementary  evi- 
dence from  Sir  Kenneth  Cai- 
man, the  Government's  chief 
medical  officer,  that  John 
Major  had  insisted  was  vital. 

There  is  now  little  doubt 
the  20  commissioners  meeting 
today  will  endorse  the  ban  — 
with  or  without  the  support  of 
the  British  members.  Sir  Leon 
Brittan  and  Neil  Kinnock. 

But  the  commission  was 
made  to  look  amateurish  yes- 
terday When  it  tried  to  claim 
it  had  never  announced  a ban 
was  already  in  place  on  Mon- 
day night  Franz  Fischler,  the 
agriculture  commissioner, 
who  announced  on  Monday 
evening  that  a decision  had 
been  taken,  appears  to  have 
jumped  the  gun  — assuming 
the  ban  was  signed  and  sealed 
without  checking  first  if  it 
was  accepted  by  Mr  Kinnock 
and  Sir  Leon,  the  only  two 
commissioners  who  refused 
to  support  it 

He  had  assumed  the  ban 
could  be  imposed  through  the 
signed  endorsement  of  com- 
missioners — but  that  proce- 
dure has  to  be  unanimous.  Mr 
Fischler,  who  spent  most  of 
Monday  in  Austria,  returned 
to  Brussels  only  in  znid-after- 
noon  and  did  not  consider 
that  his  British  colleagues 
might  have  reservations. 

One  official  said:  "He 
bungled.  He  didn't  do  his 
homework  properly.” 

It  was  after  his  premature 
announcement  that  Mr  Major  [ 


Action  around  the  world 


IRELAND:  The  Irish 
(Republic  yesterday 
banned  British  beef  and 
strengthened  border  secu- 
rity to  stop  farmers  in 
Northern  Ireland  trying  to 
smuggle  their  • cattle 
southwards. 

FRANCE:  One  hundred 
cows  were  slaughtered  in 
Brittany  under  the  French 
policy  of  destroying  the  en- 
tire herd  as  soon  as  one  ani- 
mal shows  symptoms  of 
BSE.  This  brought  the  total 
number  of  slaughters  to  300 
since  the  beginning  of  this 
year  and  about  700  since 
the  first  French  cases,  in 
1991. 

GERMANY:  The  agricul- 
ture ministry  of  Branden- 
burg state  ordered  the 
slaughter  of  49  British  cat- 
tle to  ensure  they  would 
not  spread  the  disease.  The 
federal  government  has 
asked  the  regional  states  to 


order  farmers  to  slaughter 
all  5,000  or  so  cattle  im- 
ported from  Britain. 

HONG  KONG:  The  govern- 
ment advised  frozen  beef 
sellers  in  the  territory  to 
declare  the  origin  of  their 
products  before  selling  it. 
Hong  Kong  does  not  import 
fresh  meat  from  Britain 
and  said  it  sourced  only  2 to 
3 pm-  cent  of  its  imported 
frozen  beef  from  the  UK 
EGYPT:  The  authorities 
turned  away  a third  ship 
carrying  Irish  cattle,  the 
Irish  embassy  In  Cairo  said. 
An  embassy  official  said 
about  5.200  cows  were  now 
stranded  off  the  city  of 
Alexandria. 

GHANA:  The  government 
announced  a ban  on  beef 
imports  from  Europe, 
which  it  said  was  tempo- 
rary pending  the  results  of 
European  Union 

deliberations. 


— undoubtedly  after  consulta- 
tion with  Sir  Leon,  the  Euro- 
pean Union’s  most  wily  oper- 
ator — phoned  commission 
president  Jacques  Santer  and 
demanded  a stay  of  execution. 
Mr  Santer  was  obliged  to  ac- 
cept, knowing  the  ban  could 
not  be  agreed  until  today’s 
weekly  meeting. 

“There  are  no  differences 
between  members  of  foe  com- 
mission,” a spokesman  an- 
nounced yesterday.  “The 
commission  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  decide  until  tomor- 
row. Mr  Fischler  did  not  an- 
nounce a decision.” 

The  commission  will  today 


decide  foe  ban  on  a straight 
majority  vote,  with  no  indica- 
tion anyone  other  than  foe 
British  might  oppose.  Mr  Kin- 
nock  was  said  to  be  consider- 
ing his  position  last  night, 
anxious  that  there  should  be  a 
frill  and  fair  debate  before  the 
matter  is  decided. 

However,  uncertainty 
remains  over  how  for  foe 
commission  could  insist  on  a 
worldwide  ban.  Britain  — and 
Sir  Leon,  the  trade  commis- 
sioner — argue  the  EU  cannot 
dictate  where  it  trades  with 
outside  countries  (though 
most  potential  markets  have 
already  banned  British  beef), 


but  the  commission  insists  it 
can  prevent  it  being  exported 
in  case  it  is  later  reimported 
into  foe  EU. 

Gerry  Kiely,  its  agriculture 
spokesman,  said:  “Our  opin- 
ion is  that  we  have  the  power 
in  order  to  avoid  meat  coming 
back  on  to  the  market” 

Alex  Bellos  odds:  The  ban- 
ning of  a product  exported  in 
such  quantity  and  in  as  many 
forms  as  British  beef  is  with- 
out precedent  in  world  trade, 
and  impossible  to  enforce,  it 
was  claimed  yesterday. 

Neither  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, the  Department  of  Trade, 
the  agriculture  ministry  nor 
foe  Meat  and  Livestock  Com- 
mission said  they  understood 
how  a global  ban  would  work. 

“Whether  we  swing  into 

action  or  whether  the  EU 
would  do  it.  we  just  don't 
know.  It  would  be  very  com- 
plicated,” a ministry  spokes- 
man said. 

A DTI  spokeswoman  said: 
“There  is  not  a situation 
where  one  product  from  one 
country  has  been  banned 
worldwide.  It  would  be  very 
complicated.  We  would  have 
to  agree  not  to  export  it.  and 
Customs  would  police  it.” 

The  Initial  difficulty  in 
policing  a bar,  would  be'  dis- 
covering the  destinations  of 
ajl  the  beef  and  beef  products, 
as  there  is  no  official  list 
Some  beef  is  processed  into 
substances  like  gelatin  which 
is  then  distributed  to  food 
companies  to  make  products 
like  wine  gums  and  vitamin 
pills. 

Britain  exported  £520  mil- 
lion of  beef  last  year,  of  which 
£63  million  went  outside  the 
EU.  South  Africa.  Mauritius, 
Ghana  and  Angola  are  the 
main  non-European  markets. 


Ministers’  record  in  the  scare 


Michael  White 
and  Patrick  Wintour 


WHEN  scientists  on 
SBAC,  the  advisory 
committee  on  BSE- 
related  diseases,  told  the  Gov- 

ernment last  week  that  there 
may  after  all  be  a link  between 
BSE  — mad  cow  disease  — in 
cattle  and  rare  cases  of  CJD  in 
taxman  bangs,  ministers  knew 
they  would  have  to  inform  the 
public  and  tighten  controls  on 
the  food  chain.  But  did  they 
handle  the  crisis  well? 

Should  ministers  have  acted 
more  quickly  on  SEAC's  new 
warning? 

Ministers  acted  quickly  by 
Whitehall  standards.  SBAC 
met  on  Saturday  March  16, 

and  the  Health  Secretary, 
Stephen  Dorrell,  was  told,  as 
was  John  Major,  the 
following  Monday.  SEAC  met 
again  on  late  into  Tuesday 
night  it  delivered  Its  advice 
to  ministers  at  10.30  nest 
morning  — by  which  time  foe 
Daily  Mirror  had  broken  the 

story-  MPs  were  informed  at 

3J0pm. 

Should  ministers  have  said 
more  at  that  stage — or  less? 


Having  Mr  Dorrell  and  the 
Agriculture  Minister,  Doug- 
las Hogg,  both  make  Com- 
mons statements  was  a mis- 
take. It  upped  the  public 
anxiety  level 

Did  Health  and  Agriculture 


Probably.  Mr  Dorrell.  in- 
stinctively cautious,  became 
more  robust  as  the  crisis 
deepened.  But  in  his  initial 
Commons  statement,  he  gave 
the  Impress lem  that  Britain 
might  be  on  the  verge  of  an 
epidemic.  Mr  Hogg  has  been 
criticised  for  openly  raising 
the  prospect  of  a mass  cull  erf 
alder  cattle  in  TV  interviews 
on  Sunday.  Yet  it  was  not  foe 
Government  but  . SEAC 
sources  which  triggered  dra- 
matic stories  about  the  option 
of  slaughtering  all  n million 
cattle. 

But  key  uncertainties  were 
left  unanswered  on  Day  1? 

Yes.  Ministers  initially 
could  not  say  if  children  were 
more  at  risk.  And  at  first  they 
rejected  slaughter  calls.  Both 
omissions  added  to  consumer 
fears.  Ministers  hid  behind 
scientific  advice  which,  after 
years ' of  misjudgmenL  the 
public  mistrusted. 


Europe  took  umbrage  too? 

Yes.  The  EU  has  legitimate 
claims  to  want  to  isolate  foe 
problem  area,  Britain,  but 
trade  and  politics  also  play  a 
role.  John  Major's  Euroscep- 
tic government  has  few 
friends  in  such  wheeler-deal- 
ing. Worse,  Mr  Hogg  had  sent 
his  junior,  Tony  Baldry,  to 
the  monthly  meeting  of  farm 
ministers  48  hours  before  the 
crisis.  He  didn't  mention 
BSE, 

Has  foe  Government  been 
undermined  by  an  irresponsi- 
ble Opposition? 

Harriet  Harman  has  pulled 
few  punches,  clearly  siding 
with  the  consumer  rather 
than  foe  beef  producers.  The 
shadow  health  secretary  may 
have  caused  some  private  un- 
ease with  Gavin  Strang 
(shadow  agriculture)  who  has 
been  running  a long-term 
campaign  to  re-position 
Labour  as  the  party  of  the 
rural  interest  With  their 
strong  rural  base.  Liberal 
Democrats  also  faced  dilem- 
mas, but  swung  behing  a 
mass  slaughter  .once  the 
National  Farmers  Union  de- 
manded one. 

Did  the  scientists  also  expect 
ministers  to  go  futher  than 


V 


their  own  recommendations 
in  order  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  beef? 

Precisely.  Ms  Harman  ar- 
gued yesterday:  ’ The  scien- 
tists. ironically,  understood 
foe  politics  better  than  the 
politicians.”  Ministers  would 
have  preferred  her  this  week 
simply  to  call  on  the  public  to 
eat  British  beef,  but  she  in- 
stead argued  for  no  beef  in 
school  meals,  and  crash  pros- 
ecutions of  illegal  slaughter 
houses. 

Was  Mr  Hogg’s  hint  at  mass 
slaughter  last  weekend  over- 
ruled by  the  Chancellor,  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  on  cost  grounds? 

Clarke  was  not  alone  in  ar- 
guing that  to  spend  billions 
against  scientific  advice 
would  be  foolish.  Market 
forces  have  changed  their 
minds. 

Isn’t  th  is  government  sup- 
posed to  champion  market 
forces? 

Yes.  ‘ Yet  ministers  have 
chosen  to  back  experts 
against  “mad”  public  opin- 
ion. The  Tory  magic  touch  — 
simple  slogans  that  voters 
understand  — have  also  been 
absent  Eating  Beef?  It’s  Safer 
Than  Crossing  the  Road. 
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Pressure  from  the  US  and  its  G-7  allies  linked  to  Russian  policy  concessions  wins  a $1  Obn  IMF  loan 

West  gives  Yeltsin  a boost 


Yeltsin:  Policies  frequently 
infuriate  Washington 


martin  Walker 

in  Washington 


THE  International 
Monetary  Fund  was 
meeting  last  night 
to  give  final  ap- 
proval to  a $10.2  bil- 
lion credit  facility  for  Russia, 
of  which  more  than  $1  billion 
should  be  disbursed  before 
President  Boris  Yeltsin  faces 
re-election  in  June. 

Although  the  American, 
British  and  other  Western 
governments  insist  that  they 
support  the  democratic  pro- 
cess in  Russia  rather  than  a 
specific  candidate,  the  Credit 
is  by  far  the  most  potent  evi- 
dence of  a Western  preference 
for  Mr  Yeltsin's  re-election. 


"Most  Western  govern- 
ments would  say  that  that 
Yeltsin  has  continued  the 
reform  process  in  the  right  di- 
rection. despite  great  pres- 
sures," a senior  diplomatic 
source  said  yesterday. 

"To  the  extent  that  Yeltsin 
represents  a process  we  sup- 
port, a process  which  we 
think  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Russian  people  and  of 
the  West  we  support  him. " 
With  strong  but  discreet 

backing  from  the  White  House 
and  other  G-7  governments, 
the  IMF  staff  and  manage- 
ments committee  recom- 
mended yesterday  to  the  exec- 
utive board  that  the  Russian 
request  for  the  extended  fund 
facility  should  be  accepted 
Traditionally,  the  board  en- 


dorses such  recommenda- 
tions and  Russian  diplomatic 
sources  said  the  loan  was  "ab- 
solutely assured". 

The  recommendation  was 
finally  made  after  a series  of 
trade  and  economic  conces- 
sions by  Moscow.  These 
ranged  from  cutting  import 
tariffs  and  taxes  on  oil  and 
gas  exports  to  closing  tax 
loopholes  and  maintaining 
the  annual  $500  million  pur- 
chase of  US  frozen  poultry. 
Much  of  the  poultry  comes 
from  the  Tyson  Foods  corpo- 
ration of  Arkansas,  a cause 
close  to  Mr  Clinton's  heart 

Financial  matters  apart, 
the  US  has  repeatedly  been  in- 
furiated by  Mr  Yeltsin  and 
senior  members  of  his  gov- 
ernment. The  features  it  most 


dislikes  are  Russian  objec- 
tions to  the  enlargement  of 
Nato.  the  clumsy  brutality  of 
the  war  in  Chechenia.  the  sale 
of  advanced  weaponry  and 
nuclear  technology  to  Iran, 
and  the  rough  rhetoric  about 
the  restoration  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  old  Soviet  Union. 

When  concern  about  Mr 
Yeltsin’s  health  was  at  its 
height,  senior  US  policy-mak- 
ers were  musing  whether  a 
new  campaign  by  a visibly 
sick  president  would  be  In 
Russia's  best  interests.  Mr 
Yeltsin's  recovery  and  his 
rise  in  the  Russian  opinion 
polls  have  given  some  reas- 
surance that  he  has  a decent 
chance  of  reflection. 

The  other  options  — the 
Communist  Party  leader  Gen- 


nady Zyuganov,  or  more 
remotely,  the  nationalist  Vla- 
dimir Zhirinovsky,  are  far 
more  worrying  to  Mr  Clinton 
and  his  Western  allies. 

IMF  officials  insisted  yes- 
terday that  the  loan  was  made 
“on  the  basis  of  an  economic 
programme,  not  on  political 
considerations”,  and  that 
Russia  had  carried  out  most 
of  the  promises  it  had  made  to 
Western  financial  institutions. 

Tax  and  tariff  rates  had 
been  amended  in  accordance 
with  IMF  recommendations, 
including  one  oil  and  gas  tax 
loophole  which  IMF  officials 
saw  as  a blatant  way  to  enrich 
friends  of  the  prime  minister, 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin. 
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T roops 
attack 
rebel 
villages 

David  Hearst  in  Moscow 


Russian  forces  righting 
rebels  for  control  of 
Chechenia  yesterday 
began  a blitzkrieg  bombard- 
ment of  forces  loyal  to  Dzhok- 
har Dudayev  in  villages  to  the 
east  and  southwest  of  Grozny. 
Meanwhile,  President  Boris 
Yeltsin,  on  a state  visit  to 
Norway,  announced  that 
large-scale  operations  would 
stop  before  the  presidential 
election  in  June. 

However,  there  was  no  sign 
of  consensus  on  what  stop- 
ping large-scale  operations 
would  mean.  Senior  defence 
sources  quoted  yesterday  said 
Mr  Yeltsin’s  plan  was  to  with- 
draw all  units  to  Dagestan 
and  Ingushetia,  on  the  Che- 
chen borders,  and  keep  them 
there  in  readiness  "until  the 
summer". 

.Army  and  interior  ministry 
generals  have  warned  about 
the  dangers  of  a unilateral 
withdrawal  which  they  feel 
has  nothing  to  do  with  mili- 
tary strategy  and  everything 
to  do  with  organising  the  best 
conditions  for  Mr  Yeltsin’s  re- 
election. 

In  a speech  to  parliament. 
General  Anatoli  Kulikov 
called  Chechenia  a “knot  of 
criminality”  and  warned  that 
forces  loyal  to  Moscow’s 
placeman.  Doku  Zavgayev, 
would  be  massacred  without 
Russia's  protection. 

Yesterday  General  Pavel 
Grachev,  the  Russian  defence 
minister,  said  “special  opera- 
tions” in  Chechenia.  led  first 
by  police,  would  continue  to 
destroy  bandit  groups. 

Mr  Yeltsin's  policy  in  Che- 
chenia is  in  total  disarray.  He 
is  caught  between  die  con- 
flicting needs  of  having  to  sat- 
isfy- his  array  and  appease  the 
Russian  electorate,  with 
whom  the  15-month  conflict  is 
deeply  unpopular. 

Russian  forces  — with  carte 
blanche  from  the  Kremlin  to 
attack  Chechen  villages  until 
the  end  of  the  month  — were 
reported  to  be  continuing  op- 
erations against  Bamut,  Arie- 
chova  and  Old  AchoL  Opera- 
tions against  Chechen 
fighters  holding  out  in 
Grozny  also  continued. 

• A report  by  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Security  and  Cooper- 
ation in  Europe  says  Russian 
soldiers  in  Chechenia  have 
used  excessive  force  against 
civilians,  and  engaged  in  rob- 
bery, looting  and  arson. 

The  report  also  criticised 
the  rebels  for  systematic  hos- 
tage-taking in  recent  weeks. 
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Europe’s  Scandinavian  new  dawn  fades 


The  Swedes  feel 
cheated  and  even 
the  Europhile  Frnns 
are  wary  of  a single 
currency.  But,  writes 
Greg  Mclvor  in 
Stockholm,  while  its  neighbours  repent, 
Norway,  which  stayed  out,  is  sitting  pretty 


WHEN  the  European 
Union  opened  a wel- 
coming door  to  mem- 
bership applications  from 
Sweden.  Finland  and  Norway 
in  the  early  1990s,  hopes  ran 
high  in  Brussels  that  the  Nor- 
dic states’  entry  could  rejuve- 
nate moves  towards  deeper 
European  integration. 

Today  that  optimism  has 
evaporated.  A tide  of  Euro- 
scepticism  is  flowing  through 
Scandinavia  amid  public  dis- 
content over  the  union’s  per- 
ceived failure  to  solve  eco- 
nomic problems  such  as 
unemployment 
In  Norway,  which  rejected 
membership  in  a J9&4  referen- 
dum, anti-European  senti- 
ment has  mushroomed  to  85 
per  cent  after  a much-pre- 
dicted post-referendum  reac- 


tion failed  to  materialise. 

Dire  warnings  from  the 
government  and  industry  that 
thousands  of  jobs  would  be 
lost  and  the  economy  under- 
mined by  refusing  to  join 
have  been  baldly  contradicted 
by  events. 

Buoyed  by  booming  fish 
and  oil  exports,  Norway's 
economy  is  one  ctf  Europe's 
strongest  Threats  by  big  com- 
panies to  shift  production  to 
adjacent  EU  markets  have  so 
far  proved  mere  bluster. 

"The  establishment  told  us 
that  investment  would  fall, 
the  currency  would  weaken 
and  interest  rates  would  rise. 
Precisely  the  opposite  has  oc- 
curred." said  Kjell-Erik  Kali- 
set  of  Norway's  Nei  till  EU 
movement 

The  depth  of  resistance  to 


Brussels  has  led  the  prime 
minister,  Gro  Harlem  Brundt- 
land.  explicitly  to  rule  out  an- 
other plebiscite  on  Europe  at 
least  until  the  next  century. 

In  Sweden,  which  narrowly 
voted  In  fevour  of  member- 
ship in  1994,  discontent  with 
the  fruits  of  entry  has  bur- 
geoned almost  from  day  one 
of  membership.  Barely  a 
quarter  of  the  electorate 
would  vote  Yes  today  and  talk 
of  replacing  the  krona  by  a 
common  European  currency 
arouses  deep  public 
antipathy. 

The  inter-governmental 
conference  has  foiled  to  cap- 
ture attention  and  only  18  per 
cent  of  Swedes  say  they  have 
heard  of  the  event 

A 12  million  kronor  (£L2  mil- 
lion) campaign  to  promote 
awareness  of  the  IGC  through 
publicly  funded  courses  has 
flopped  badly,  with  some  dis- 
tricts unable  to  spend  the 
money  because  of  lack  of 
interest 

"Europe  is  about  the  14th  or 
15th  most  important  issue  in 
people’s  lives  at  the  moment" 
said  Toivo  Sjoren  of  the  poll- 
ing institute  Sifo. 

He  added  that  many  felt 
duped  by  the  pro-EU  cam- 
paign. which  promised  lower 
interest  rates  and  more  jobs  if 
Sweden  Joined  the  onion. 

As  in  Norway,  events  have 


defied  the  forecasts.  Unem- 
ployment remains  at  record 
levels  and  interest  rates  are 
still  substantially  above  those 
elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Food  prices,  predicted  to 
foil  by  up  to  10  per  cent  due  to 
increased  competition,  rose 
slightly  in  the  aftermath  of 
entry  and  today  remain  high. 

In  Finland,  by  contrast 
food  prices  did  fall  by  10  per 
cent  — due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  formers  were  less  pre- 
pared for  the  impact  of  com- 
petition than  their  Swedish 
counterparts. 

"Food  prices  are  the  major 
factor  behind  the  Ell’s  popu- 
larity. Consumers  can  see  a 

‘Europe  is  the  14th 
or  15th  most 
important  issue  in 
people’s  lives’ 

tangible  benefit  In  their  pock- 
ets," said  a Finnish  diplomat 

As  the  most  Europhile  of 
the  Nordic  states,  Finland  is 
also  the  most  enthusiastic 
about  economic  and  mone- 
tary union.  The  coalition  led 
by  prime  minister  Paavo  Lip- 
ponen’s  Social  Democrats 
strongly  backs  the  idea  and 


rumours  have  circulated  that 
Finland  is  soon  to  join  the  EU 
exchange  rate  mechanism. 

But  despite  a pro-European 
public,  support  for  a common 
currency  is  patchy.  A recent 
survey  suggested  only  24  per 
cent  were  in  favour  of  the 
plan,  with  43  per  cent  against 

Opposition  to  EMU  Is  even 
more  deep-rooted  to  Sweden, 
where  the  ruling  Social  Dem- 
ocrats are  bitterly  divided  on 
the  issue.  Many  observers  be- 
lieve it  is  the  biggest  single 
threat  to  the  party  and  some 
have  warned  of  a split  if  it  is 
forced  through. 

Meanwhile,  in  Denmark 
EMU  participation  is  one  of 
several  opt-outs  engineered  to 
persuade  Danes  to  ratify  the 
Maastricht  treaty  in  1993. 

The  prime  minister,  Poul 
Nyrup  Rasmussen,  has 
warned  that  any  attempt  by 
member  states  to  dilute  them 
would  have  to  be  endorsed  by 
a new  referendum. 

Privately,  some  Danish 
ministers  believe  EMU  could 
confer  important  economic 
advantages  but  they  are  ham- 
strung by  public  opinion. 

One  official  said:  "The 
problem  for  the  Social  Demo- 
crats and  for  Denmark  as  a 
whole  is  that  we  are  split 
down  the  middle  on  Europe 
and  have  been  ever  since  we 
decided  to  join  in  1972." 


World  news  in  brief 


Afghan  warplanes 
bomb  rebel  bases 

AFGHAN  government  jets  bombed  rebel  positions  south  and 
west  of  the  capital  Kabul  yesterday,  killing  up  to  50  people. 

A defence  ministry  official  told  reporters  that  20  people  were 
also  wounded  as  the  planes  attacked  a build  mg  a t Charasyab 
base.  15  miles  south  of  Kabul,  where  commanders  of  the  Tale- 
ban  Islamic  militia  were  meeting  to  discuss  plans  for  their  war 
on  the  government 

Earlier,  forces  loyal  to  President  Burftanuddin  Rabbani  were 
also  reported  to  have  shelled  Charasyab. 

The  government  attacks  came  amid  rumours  that  the  govern- 
ment would  soon  launch  an  offensive  to  drive  the  Taleban  out  of 
artillery  range  of  the  city,  which  the  militia  has  vowed  to 
take.  — Reuter,  Kabul. 


Palme  suspect  fingered 

SWEDISH  media  yesterday  once  again  alleged  that  a Swede  tried 
and  cleared  of  the  assassination  of  the  prime  minister.  Olof  Palme, 
10  years  ago  was  responsible  for  the  murder. 

Swedish  television  said  it  had  been  in  touch  with  two  people 
who  said  Christer  Pettersson,  now  48.  bad  told  them  be  shot 
Palme,  who  was  killed  in  1986  as  he  returned  home  from  the 
cinema  with  his  wife. 

Swedish  newspapers  picked  up  the  trail,  repeating  the  allega- 
tions against  Mr  Pettersson.  cleared  of  the  killing  in  1989  by  a 
Stockholm  appeal  court 

Mr  Pettersson  pleaded  not  guilty  at  his  trial  and  has  always 
denied  he  assassinated  Palme.  He  was  not  available  for  comment 

New  speculation  about  Mr  Fettersson's  role  in  the  killing 
emerged  last  month  with  the  evidence  of  a dying  gambling  dub 
owner.  Sigge  Cedergren,  who  said  he  gave  a pistol  to  Mr  Petters- 
son shortly  before  Palme  was  killed.  The  weapon  was  similar  to 
the  type  of  gun  used.  — Reuter.  Stockholm. 


US  police  confront  Freemen 

THE  US  government  triggered  a new  confrontation  with  Ameri- 
ca’s rightwing  militia  movement  yesterday,  as  federal  agents 
moved  in  on  a cell  of  armed  radicals  who  refuse  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

US  marshals,  state  police  and  FBI  agents  surrounded  a remote 
compound  in  Helena,  Montana,  which  has  been  occupied  for 
months  by  foe  Freemen,  a militant  anti-government  group  which 
refoses  to  pay  taxes  and  threatens  to  shoot  any  official  who  tries  to 
arrest  members. 

The  stand-off  escalated  dramatically  on  Monday,  when  FBI 
agents  ambushed  two  leaders  of  the  faction.  LeRoy  Schweitzer 
and  Daniel  Peterson  were  arrested  in  the  tiny  town  rfBrusett, 
where  they  had  gone  to  pick  up  their  post,  and  were  charged 
yesterday. 

Now  officials  are  urging  foe  remaining  Freemen  to  abandon 
their  siege.  The  militants  Insist  they  have  their  own  laws  and 
courts  in  their  compound.  a960ocre  wheat  form.  In  previous 
court  appearances,  they  have  threatened  state  officials  and 
judges.— Jonathan  Freed  land.  Washington. 


Mine  rescuers  killed 

TEN  rescuers  trying  to  save  a trapped  miner  were  killed  in  a 
rockfoll  at  a South  African  coal  mine  yesterday. 

The  mine  company  Iscor  Ltd  said  all  10  members  of  the  rescue 
team  diarf  and  the  fate  of  foe  man  trapped  at  Tshikondeni  mine  in 
Northern  Province  was  unknown. 

Airforce  helicopters  evacuated  seven  people  and  recovered 
four  bodies  from  foe  mine. 

The  deaths  bring  to  at  least  23  the  numbers  of  miners  killed  in 
South  African  coal  and  gold  mines  in  the  past  two  months.  — 
Reuter,  Johannesburg. 


More  women  cshould  govern’ 

MANY  people  believe  that  if  more  women  were  in  government 
their  countries  would  be  better  governed,  but  most  prefer  a man  to 
be  their  boss,  according  to  a US  poll  released  yesterday. 

The  International  Gallup  Poll  of  22  countries  also  revealed  that 
only  six  showed  majorities  in  fevour  of  a “ traditional  " family 
structure  where  only  erne  parent  worked.  The  United  States, 
France  and  Japan  were  among  the  most  conservative.  — Reuter. 
New  York. 


First  flush  . . . Water  pours  from  the  bottom  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  in  Arizona  yesterday.  Officials  are  creating  a 
controlled  flood  In  the  Grand  Canyon  to  manage  sediment 
and  other  environmental  aspects  fhotograph:  jeff  Fioeems 


Kashmir  militants  withdraw 

ARMED  militants  began  to  withdraw  last  night  from  Kashmir’s 
holiest  shrine,  ending  a three-day  confrontation  with  police  that 
had  threatened  to  derail  New  Delhi's  plans  to  hold  general 
elections  in  the  valley. 

Seventeen  of  those  who  occupied  the  Hazratbal  mosque  in 
Srinagar  on  Sunday  after  a gun  battle  In  which  at  least  10  people 
died  left  with  their  weapons  after  dark,  guaranteed  safe  passage. 
An  unknown  number  remained  inside.  — Suzanne  Goldenberg , 
New  Delhi. 
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6 FUTURE  OF  EUROPE 


w-  *s..a«fian  Wednesday  March  27 1996 


The  leaders  of  the  EU 
gather  in  Turin  on  Friday 
to  discuss  increased 
European  integration  and 
expansion  to  the  east. 

But  visions  of  the  future 
diverge  wildly.  On  these 
pages,  the  main  arguments 
of  the  debate  are 
explored  in  the  context 
of  the  EU’s  history  and 
the  challenges  ahead 
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Leonard  Doyle 
on  how  the  EU 
came  into  being 

Britain 
fails  to 
cloud  a 
vision 


Charlemagne  and 
Napoleon  both  tried  and 
failed  to  unify  Europe 
by  the  sword,  but  it  was  Adolf 
Hitler  who  provided  the  cata- 
lyst for  what  is  now  the  Euro- 
pean Union.  - 
After  the  second  world  war 
several  factors  combined  to 
push  Western  Europe  towards 
unity:  fea  r of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  need  for  reconstruction 
while  preventing  another  war, 
and  awareness  of  American 
might 

America's  Marshall  aid  plan 
began  reconstruction  and 
helped  promote  freer  trade  but 
it  was  a former  French  brandy 
salesman  in  Britain.  Jean 
Monnet,  who  prepared  the  way 
for  European  union. 

Monnet  a member  of 
France's  postwar  government 
proposed  that  the  iron  and 
steel  industries—  both  then 
central  to  a nation's  ability  to 
wage  war — be  taken  from 
national  control  and  put  under 
an  independent  authority. 

The  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  (ECSC) 
turned  France  and  Germany 
from  enemies  into  partners.  It 
opened  tor  business  on 
August  10, 1952,  but  then,  as 
now,  Britain  could  not  see  it- 
self as  European. 

An  enduring  feature  of 
European  integration  is  how 
successive  British  govern- 
ments have  tried  and  failed  to 
prevent  Europe  from  unify- 
ing, only  to  cut  a deal  in  the 
end.  France  and  Germany’s 
alliance  has  long  outlived  pre- 
dictions of  its  early  demise. 

The  Europeans  got  on  with 
creating  a new  breed  of  inter- 
national organisation,  with  a 
decision-making  secretariat 
Paris  was  euphoric  about 
the  ECSC — it  wanted  to  press 
on  with  closer  political  integra- 
tion. Military  coordination 
was  next  Against  the  back- 
ground of  the  Korean  War. 
talks  about  the  creation  of  a 
European  army  proceeded. 

Again,  Britain  stayed  on  the 
sidelines,  as  a treaty  for  a 
European  Defence  Commu- 
nity was  concluded  in  1952. 

But  France's  Gaullist  and 
Communist  opposition 
refused  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment and  the  Defence  Commu- 
nity was  stillborn. 


The  shock  persuaded  Mon- 
net that  the  path  to  unity  lay 
with  economic  integration. 
He  began  lobbying  for  a 
United  States  of  Europe. 

With  Britain  staying  away 
again,  talks  began  in  Messina 
in  1955.  The  resulting  Treaty 
of  Rome — signed  on  March 
25, 1957  — brought  into  being 
the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity (EEC),  dedicated  to 
creating  a common  market 

A key  aspect  was  that  the 
elimination  of  trade  barriers 
and  establishment  of  a com- 
mon external  tariff  would 
occur  with  common  institu- 
tions. As  Britain's  Euroscep- 
tlcs  ruefully  point  out  these 
have  now  taken  on  a life  of 
their  own.  Member  states  are 
bound  by  all  the  rules  of  the 
club,  not  just  those  they  like 
and,  utopian  as  it  sounds,  the 
goal  of  “ever  closer  union”  is 
in  the  rulebook. 

From  its  beginning  in  1957 
the  EEC  was  a roaring  suo- 
cess,  bat  protectionism  was 
also  allowed  to  grow  with  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy. 

In  1961.  Britain  acknowl- 
edged it  had  backed  the  wrong 
horse  in  setting  up  the  Euro- 
pean Free  trade  Association 
(EFTA),  and  applied  to  join. 
France's  president  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  vetoed  the  move. 

Britain.  Ireland  and  Den- 
mark eventually  joined  the 
EEC  in  1973.  But  before  long 


In  1961,  Britain 
acknowledged  it 
had  backed  the 
wrong  horse 


Margaret  Thatcher,  as  Prime 
Minister,  began  her  battle 
over  Britain's  EEC  contribu- 
tion — a problem  only 
resolved  in  1984. 

The  Single  European  Act 
which  came  into  effect  In  1993 
completed  the  Internal  mar- 
ket — the  first  time  a British 
initiative  had  taken  hold.  But 
there  was  a price  for  ensuring 
the  freedom  of  goods,  people, 
services  and  capital  needed. 
Preventing  gridlock  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers  meant 
more  majority  voting  was 
required,  and  with  it  the  sur- 
render of  more  sovereignty. 

By  the  time  of  the  1991  Maas- 
tricht conference,  which  estab- 
lished the  European  Union. 
Britain's  instinctive  scepticism 
was  brushed  aside  as  ambi- 
tious plans  for  monetary  union 
by  1999  were  drawn  up. 

Maastricht  did  not  deal  with 
the  historical  opportunity 
which  has  presented  itself  of 
really  uniting  Europe,  by  en- 
larging the  number  of  member 
states  to  as  many  as  27. 

Britain’s  wish  to  bring  In 
the  former  communist  states 
of  Eastern  Europe  as  quickly 
as  possible  must  now  be  bal- 
anced against  the  need  to  have 
an  EU  that  works.  More  quali- 
fied majority  voting  is  obvi- 
ously in  order. 


The  cause  of  closer  European  union  is  the  cause  of  democratic  reform  of  the  British  state,  social 
progress  and  an  effective  system  of  rights  and  freedoms,  writes  John  Palmer  in  Brussels 

The  argument  in  favour 


IT  IS  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a more  tragic  or 
revealing  metaphor  for 
the  isolation  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  and  the 
suspicion  with  which  it  is 
regarded  by  its  European 
Union  partners  than  that  pro- 
vided by  the  BSE  crisis. 

The  shadow  of  BSE  will 
hang  dark  over  the  launch  in 
Turin  on  Friday  of  the  EU 
conference  to  review  the 
Maastricht  treaty. 

From  the  moment  it  joined 
the  European  Community  in 
1973,  Britain  has  all  too  often 
found  itself  out  of  step  with 
everyone  else. 

While  most  other  ooantries 
end  up  in  a minority  within 
the  union's  councils . from 
time  to  time,  Britain  has 
made  being  a minority  a way 
of  life. 

The  failure  of  British  min- 
isters to  consult  the  EU  in  ad- 
vance of  the  devastating  an- 
nouncement about  the 
possible  links  between  BSE 
and  CJD  is  regarded  as  all  too 
typical  of  the  arrogance 
which  London  generally  dis- 
plays towards  the  union. 

Attitudes  to  the  British 
were  not  always  so  jaundiced. 
The  rest  of  the  EU  was  reluc- 
tant to  write  off  the  Tory  gov- 
ernment — even  under  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  — as 
irredeemably  unwilling  to 
join  the  club,  let  alone  as  an 
inveterate  wrecker. 

The  last  time  a British 
leader  was  able  to  cash  in  on 
the  dwindling  fund  of  good- 
will for  Britain  was  during 
the  Maastricht  treaty  negotia- 
tions in  the  early  1990s.  Then, 
against  their  better  judgment, 
the  others  conceded  to  Britain 
“opt  outs"  from  key  common 
policy  goals,  notably  workers’ 
rights  and  the  single 
currency. 

This  attitude  of  bemused 
tolerance  tor  British  obstruc- 
tion In  the  EU  is  now  giving 
way  to  a steely  determination 
that  the  rest  of  Europe  should 
no  longer  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Tory  party’s  wars  of  religion 
over  Europe. 

John  Major  and  his  col- 
leagues will  learn  the  hard 
way  during  the  course  of  the 
treaty  review  conference  that 
the  rest  of  the  EU  would  pre- 
fer to  postpone  an  agreement 
than  to  sign  up  to  one  dictated 
from  London. 

If  this  means  that 
Germany’s  chancellor,  Hel- 
mut Kohl,  France’s  president, 
Jacques  Chirac,  and  the  rest 
simply  have  to  sit  on  their 
hands  until  the  Tories  are 
removed  from  office,  that  is 
what  will  happen. 


Reform  of  the  Maastricht 
treaty  Is  essential.  The  origi- 
nal accord  is  a legal  and  polit- 
ical mess  which  sought  to 
mould  together  contradictory 
visions  of  the  future.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  treaty  promised 
continued  evolution  towards 
a decentralised,  democratic 
federation  of  nation  states: 
“an  ever  closer  union  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe". 

At  its  heart  this  involves 
maintaining  the  Commis- 
sion's sole  right  to  make  pub- 
lic legislative  proposals, 
accepting  greater  majority 
voting  in  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters, having  law-making 
powers  shared  more  equally 
between  the  Council  and  the 
elected  European  Parliament 
and  ensuring  a system  of 
union-wide  law  adjudicated 
by  the  European  Court  of 
Justice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Maas- 
tricht treaty  also  entrenched 
a quite  different  system  of 
“in  te  r- g o vern  mental  ’ ’ 
decision-making.  This  is  legal 
jargon  for  the  secretive  and 
unaccountable  dub  of  nation 
states  which  can  act  collec- 
tively in  crucial  policy  areas 
such  as  foreign  and  security 
affairs,  justice,  police  co- 
operation and  internal 
security. 

The  truth  is  that  precious 
little  ever  gets  decided  where 
unanimity,  rather  Hm«  ma- 
jority voting,  is  the  rule  and 
where  policy  making  is 
shaped  by  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  national 
interest 

The  consequences  of  this 
failure  to  act  can  be  seen  from 
Bosnia  to  the  treatment  of 
asylum  seekers  and  the  fight 
against  unemployment  The 
inter-governmental  club  ap- 
proach also  makes  a mockery 
of  parliamentary  accountabil- 
ity and  deepens  the  already 
worrying  gulf  between  Euro- 
pean decision  makers  and 
voters. 

Reform  of  the  EU  institu- 
tions is  vital  for  a second 
reason.  The  present  system 
was  built  for  foe  six  founding 
countries  of  the  EU  40  years 
ago.  and  is  now  stretched  to 
breaking  point  But  the  step- 
by-step  expansion  of  the 
union  to  most  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe  — as  well  as 
Cyprus  and  Malta  — is  now 
only  a matter  of  time. 

To  try  to  run  a European 
Union  wife  30  or  more  mem- 
bers under  the  present  consti- 
tution is  to  invite  paralysis, 
and  possible  eventual 
implosion. 

In  this  context  the  real  crit- 
icism to  be  made  of  the 


process  beginning  in  Turin  is 
that  far  from  being  too  ambi- 
tious, it  will  set  its  sights  dan- 
gerously low. 

As  far  as  the  other  14 
countries  are  concerned,  the 
IGC  is  about  the  minimum  of 
reforms  needed  to  keep  the 
show  on  fee  road  until  en- 
largement makes  more  radi- 
cal change  unavoidable  in  a 
few  years' time. 

Neither  the  Commission 
nor  fee  EU  as  a whole  is  seek- 
ing powers  in  new  policy 
areas.  What  fee  reformers 
want  is  a more  effective. 


democratic  and  open  system 
of  decision-making  in  those 
areas  where  the-EU  is  already 
responsible. 

Displaying  a bizarre 
capacity  to  abuse  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  this  is  described 
by  Tory  — and  other  — Euro- 
sceptics as  instructing  “a 
centralised  Euro-superstate”. 

This  kind  of  talk  may  still 
evoke  a sympathetic  echo  in 
the  Home  Counties,  but  it  is 
ridiculed  in  Scotland,  in 
Wales  and  increasingly  in  fee 
English  regions. 

A centralised  superstate 


does  exist  it  Is  called  the 
United  Kingdom  and  it  is 
directed  not  from  Brussels 
but  from  London. 

This  is  why  the  cause  of 
closer  European  union  is  fee 
cause  of  democratic  reform  of 
the  British  state  — a Bill  of 
Rights,  a written  constitution, 
freedom  of  information  laws, 
electoral  reform,  and  self 
government  for  Scotland, 
Wales  and  the  English 
regions. 

As  a growing  army  of  Brit- 
ish beneficiaries  of  EU  laws 
and  European  Court  rulings 


can  testify,  the  cause  of  closer 
European  union  is  also  the 
cause  of  social  reform  and  an 
effective  system  of  cross  bor- 
der rights  and  freedoms. 

John  Palmer  was  bom  in  1938. 
He  Joined  the  Guardian  in 
1964,  where  he  was  the  Busi- 
ness Editor,  and  a leader 
writer.  He  has  been  European 
Editor  in  Brussels  since  1975. 
He  is  the  author  cf  two  books 
on  Europe:  Trading  Places 
and  Europe  Without  America: 
The  Crisis  in  Atlantic 
Relations. 


Stephen  Bates  on 

Turin’s  challenges 

Grand 

vision 

toned 

down 


THE  choice  of  a reno- 
vated Fiat  car  factory 
in  Turin  for  Friday’s 
meeting  to  launch  the  inter- 
governmental conference 
(IGC)  strikes  some  observ- 
ers as  symbolic. 

A modernised  structure 
will  emerge  from  the  old 
framework,  they  say.  Alter- 
natively — bearing  In  mind 
the  old  test  track  on  the  roof 
— there  will  Just  be  a recy- 
cling of  new  models  which 
go  round  in  circles. 

Nothing  will  be  decided 
this  week.  There  will  be 
pageantry,  ceremonial  and 
a desultory  general  chat  at 
the  conference  centre  into 
which  the  factory  has  been 
converted  — another  poten- 


tial metaphor  for  modem 
Europe — before  prime  min- 
isters. chancellors  and 
presidents  depart. 

Xn  the  afternoon  there 
will  be  a brief  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers  to  start 
laying  out  the  parameters  of 
negotiations  which  every- 
one expects  to  stretch  Into 
the  middle  of  next  year.  - 

In  June  1997  the  IGC 
should  eventually  culmi- 
nate at  a meeting  in  Amster- 
dam —the  Dutch  will  hold 
the  EU’s  rotating  presi- 
dency when  the  negotia- 
tions are  concluded,  just  as 
they  did  in  December  1991 
when  the  Maastricht  treaty 
was  agreed. 

But  no  one  knows  who 


will  be  in  office  by  then.  Su- 
sanna Agnelli  Italy’s  73- 
year-old  foreign  minister — 
and  a mem  her  of  the  family 
which  made  its  fortune  from 
Fiat  cars — almost  certainly 
will  not  be.  JohnMajormay 
Hot  be  either.  That  is  what 

heads  of  government  mean 
when  they  look  to  the  con- 
ference lasting  beyond  the 
British  election,  in  the  hope 
of  a more  pliant  Labour  gov- 
ernment. But,  given  the 
moderately  sceptical  noises 
from  Labour’s  leadership, 
they  may  be  disappointed. 

When  the  IGC  was  laid 
down  in  the  Maastricht 
treaty  four  years  ago,  the 
agenda  was  expected  to  be 
somewhat  different:  a more 


More  flagpoles  needed  . . . Arguments  for  reform  of  EC 
structures  are  based  on  its  inevitable  expansion 


gung-ho  drive  towards  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union, 
greater  integration  and 
enlargement. 

Now,  followingrecession, 
the  turmoil  of  the  EMC  and 
the  anguish  in  securing  rat- 
ification for  the  treaty,  the 
agenda  is  more  circumspect 
— even  if  the  rhetoric  is  not. 

It  is  nonsense  to  suppose 
what will  emerge  after  a year 
of  talks  is  the  grand  vision  of 
Germany's  chancellor,  Hel- 
mut Kohl,  of  a Europe  with  a 
united  economic,  defence 
and  foreign  policy. 

The  details  of  the  revised 
treaty  at  the  core  of  the  IGC 
will  be  hammered  out  by 
officials  in  Brussels,  with 
oversight  from  foreign  min- 


isters and  six-monthly 
checks  from  heads  of  gov- 
ernment. Britain's  repre- 
sentative at  the  discussion 
will  be  Stephen  Wall,  the 
quiet  mandarin  who  is  oux 
ambassador  to  the  EC  and 
was  once  a highly  valued 
member  of  the  Downing 
Street  machine  during  Ma 
garet  Thatcher’s  tenure. 

The  main  issues  concern 
the  structure  and  institu- 
tions of  the  EC  as  it  pre- 
pares for  enlargement  to  Jj 
elude  the  states  of  eastern 
Europe.  The  IGC  will  not  b 
about  monetary  union  — 
that  was  decided  at  Maas- 
tricht— nor  win  It  concern 
itself  with  agriculture  and 
regional  policy,  arguably 
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Reform  of.tha  ELTe  baste 
kwxittltjona  Is  required  if  it  Is 
to  function  with  a large 
membership  into  the  next 
century.  Germany  wants  a 
radical  overhaul,  but  Britain 
says  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
■5.000-mite  checkup1.  Britain 
sees  enlargement  as  "an 
historic  responsibility  for 
Europe*,  but  it  wB  have  to 
accept  some  institutional 
reform  H It  is  to  happen. 

That  comes  down  to 
extending  the 


- controversial  system  of 
qualified  majority  voting. 

One  possble  comptonusc 
could  be  lo  allocate  votin-l— . 
rights  according  to  a 1. 

country’s  size,  glwng  taioer 
countries  lice  Brttar.-Fnsr;o?: 
and  Germany  a bigger  say. 
France  has  proposed  a ' 
policy  of  ’constructive  • 
abstention*  to  aiiow  the-  EU 
to  take  foreign  policy 
initiatives  without  the  need 

for  unanimity.  Members 

which  object  could  simply 
opi  out  m this  variable  speed 
EU. 
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road  ahead 

A year  of  difficult  negotiations  lie  ahead  for  Europe.  There  is 
a cat's  cradle  Of  economic,  political  and  defence  Issues  to  be 
addressed  Change  is  needed  to  enhance  European 
democracy  {by  granting  more  power  to  the  European 
Parliament).  Eastern  arid  Central  Europe 
ivant3  to  join  Naio.  Etlecove  foreign  potcy 
machinery  is  needed  and  Europe's 
20  mUkon  unemployed  need  work, 
ti  & also  dear  that  public 
opinion  backs  change.  A pall 
published  yesterday 
showed  71  ti  tor  an 
effective  common 
lorelgn  policy  and 
a striking  81% 

support  a 

common 
European 
defence  policy. 


Conservative  and  Labour  supporters  should  make  common  cause  to  resist  the  Commission’s  vision 
of  a Euro-superstate  created  by  taking  lump-sized  bites  out  of  nations,  says  John  Redwood 


The  argument  against 


| Europeans?  or 
merely  victims 
of  geography? 


THE  European  Com- 
mission has  set  out 
its  stall  for  the  inter- 
governmental con- 
ference. The  Foreign 
Office  has  been  telling  us  that 
this  will  be  nothing  like  the 
embattled  sessions  of  Maas- 
tricht — just  a 5.000-mile  ser- 
vice of  the  treaty. 

Reading  the  Commission 
paper,  I certainly  wouldn't 
want  them  servicing  my  car  if 
that’s  their  idea  of  how  to  do  it. 

It  is  not  so  much  a 5.000- 
mile  service  they  have  in 
mind,  more  a case  of  taking 
our  car  away  and  ordering  us 
all  on  to  the  European  bus. 
Or.  given  the  enthusiasm  for 
a common  foreign  and  de- 
fence policy,  perhaps  it  is 
about  ordering  us  on  to  the 
common  European  tank. 

More  attention  should  be 


Britain’s 

alternative  vision 
is  of  a Europe  of 
nations.  We  want 
a partnership. 


given  to  these  continental  doc- 
uments. as  they  are  likelyto 
have  more  Influence  over  our 
lives  and  politics  than  most  of 
the  things  written  here. 

This  particular  document  is 
an  overwhelmingly  ambitious 
agenda  for  change.  It  has  a 
clear  vision:  the  creation  of  a 
Euro-superstate.  It  sets  about 
getting  there  by  taking  lump- 
sized bites  out  of  the  nation 
states  of  Europe.  When  it  was 
first  published,  newspapers 
in  Britain  picked  up  the 
attack  upon  national  vetoes, 
and  then  moved  on.  There  is 
much  more  to  this  agenda 
than  saying  that  practically 
everything  should  be  settled 
by  qualified  majority  voting. 

The  Commission  targets 
Britain,  saying  that  the  social 
chapter  opt  out  is  unaccept- 
able. There  is  to  be  no  “pick 
and  choose  Europe".  It  does 
not  even  offer  ' a pick  and 
choose  social  chapter  of  the 
kind  Tony  Blair  now  favours. 
It  proposes  strengthening  the 
European  Court  and  making 
it  even  more  independent  of 
national  governments.  It 
wants  the  president  of  the 
Commission  to  have  a role  in  : 
choosing  the  other  comm  is- 
si  oners  as  if  he  were  a presi- 
dent or  prime  minister  choos- 
ing a government. 

The  Commission  sees  this  I 
conference  as  doing  for  I 


foreign  policy,  defence  and 
home  affairs  what  Maastricht 
did  for  monetary'  policy  and 
economic  affairs.  At  the  heart 
of  its  ideas  lies  a common  for- 
eign and  security  policy,  com- 
mon defence  procurement 
and  home  policy  under  the 
EC  institutions. 

It  wants  the  Schengen 
arrangements  for  common 
borders  and  frontier  controls 
extended  to  all  EU  states.  It 
wants  immigration  and  crime 
policies  brought  under  EC  in- 
fluence. It  wants  a proto- 
foreign  minister  for  Europe  to 
coordinate  analysis  and  act  as 
the  spokesman  for  a common 
European  policy.  In  short,  it 
wants  a European  state. 

So  what,  some  will  say.  The 
Commission  always  wants 
more  power  and  it  would  be 
surprising  if  it  did  not  advance 
such  an  agenda.  It  is,  after  all. 
the  servant  of  the  member 
states.  None  of  these  things 
can  come  to  pass  unless  all 
member  states  want  them  to. 

That  is  true,  but  we  should 
remember  that  this  Commis- 
sion is  close  to  the  wishes  of 
the  German  and  French  gov- 
ernments. It  often  seems  to  be 
taking  dictation  from  Bonn 
and  Paris.  Much  of  what  the 
Commission  has  set  out  can 
also  be  found  in  the  speeches 
and  comments  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl. 
That  is  why  we  should  take 
this  seriously,  and  why  we 
should  offer  an  alternative. 

Some  socialists  will  say 
they  welcome  the  idea  that 
Britain  could  be  forced  to 
accept  the  social  chapter  and 
other  elements  of  the  solidar- 
ity package  coming  from 
Brussels.  As  a result,  they 
may  even  think  that  accept- 
ing further  big  moves 
towards  a Euro-superstate 
would  be  a good  idea. 

They  should  remember  that 
not  all  common  policies  de- 
vised by  the  Commission  will 
be  equally  in  their  favour.  If 
Brussels  does  not  wish  to  pro- 
tect birds  from  slaughter  or 
farm  nnim.-ii-:  from  unsatis- 
factory treatment,  that  same 
union  can  or  could  stop  us 
from  doing  anything  about  it 
ourselves.  That  same  union 
may  force  socialist  govern- 
ments in  the  EC  to  adopt  mar- 1 
ket  policies  in  some  areas 
that  they  do  not  like. 

There  should  be  common 
cause  between  many  Conser- 
vatives and  Labour  supporters 
in  Britain  to  keep  our  right  to 
make  our  own  decisions  in  our  j 
own,  democratic  way. 

Britain's  alternative  vision  . 
is  or  a Europe  of  nations.  We 
want  a partnership,  common  j 


action  where  it  makes  sense 
and  is  freely  entered  into, 
along  with  trade  to  increase 
our  prosperity. 

We  do  not  need  new  defence 
arrangements.  We  have  what 
we  need  through  Nato.  It 
would  be  quite  wrong  for  the 
EU  to  force  its  four  neutral 
members  to  arm  themselves 
more  and  join  a defence  union. 

We  do  not  need  new  fron- 
tier arrangements.  Britain  as 
an  island  and  Greece  with  no 
common  land  frontiers  with 
the  rest  of  the  EU  should  not 
have  to  join  a continental 


system  of  border  controls, 
meaning  more  internal  police 
surveillance  in  a vain  attempt 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
action  at  frontiers. 

The  last  thing  we  need  is  a 
beefed  up  Supreme  Court  of 
Europe  overturning  more 
acts  of  Parliament  and  in- 
structing us  how  to  compen- 
sate Spanish  fishermen. 

In  place  of  this,  we  need  to 
offer  a vision  based  on  the 
new  technology  of  the  Inter- 
net and  the  global  market- 
place. Only  by  welcoming  this 
explosion  of  computing  power 


and  understanding  its  mean- 
ing for  the  economy,  polities 
and  our  society,  can  we  offer 
people  job9  and  prosperity. 

The  technology  points  to 
much  more  individual,  family 
and  local  decision-making  and 
less  centralised  government. 

It  points  to  people  counting 
more,  not  less.  The  Commis- 
sion’s vision,  based  on  the 
Franco-Genuan  plan,  is  old 
fashioned,  backward-looking 
and  damaging.  It  seeks  ever 
more  central  power  in  Brus- 
sels and  Frankfurt,  when  we 
should  be  questioning  even 


the  extent  of  centralised 
power  in  London,  ami  finding 
more  ways  to  return  it  to  tin* 
people. 

John  Redwood  teas  ln-rn  in 
1351.  He  has  been  a Member  of 
Parliament  for  Wokingham 
since  1987  and  has  played  o 
leading  role  in  selling  oat 
European  issues  to  Parliament 
and  the  wider  puhil,-  In  tin- 
last  year  he  has  published  on 
the  subject  of  the  sir.nl.  • cur- 
rency and  put  forward  propos- 
als for  the  inter-got  vrninen  in  i 
conference. 


the  sectors  most  in  need  of 
urgent  reform. 

Nor  will  greater  trans- 
parency or  democratic  ac- 
countability feature  promi- 
nently — two  other  areas 
where  the  EU  needs  to 
change  tf  it  is  to  convince 
its  360  million  inhabitants 
that  the  European  vision  is 
one  they  should  share. 

Central  to  the  debate  will 
be  the  decision-making  pro- 
cess. Should  more  areas  of 
policy  be  decided  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers  by 
qualified  majority  voting  in 
order  to  ensure  at  least  that 
some  decisions  are  taken  as 
the  EU  expands?  Or.  as 
Britain  wants,  should 
national  vetoes  remain? 


The  danger  of  legislative 
sclerosis  is  great  — there 
are  currently  more  than  20 
ways  in  which  legislation 
can  be  made,  and  tbe  aim  is 
to  reduce  these  to  three. 
Fourteen  member  states 
favour  qualified  majority' 
voting  on  more  issues,  but 
the  Government  — ever 
fearful  of  loss  of  sover- 
eignty — is  still  fighting  to 
preserve  the  right  of  Brit- 
ain to  be  able  to  vote  down 
resolutions  it  does  not  like. 

The  likely  compromise 
will  be  to  give  more  weight 
in  voting  to  national  popu- 
lations. at  the  same  time 
reinforcing  the  so-called 
“Luxembourg  compro- 
mise” which  allows  mem- 


ber states  to  opt  out  if  they 
believe  vital  national  inter- 
ests are  threatened. 

In  return,  there  will 
probably  also  be  a gesture 
towards  expansion  in  the 
process  of  co-dec i&ion  mak- 
ing between  the  Parliament 
and  Commission.  Britain  is 
also  resisting  this  and. 
along  with  France,  has  op- 
posed giving  the  Parlia- 
ment even  observer  status 
at  the  conference.  By  con- 
trast Germany  and  the  Be- 
nelux countries  want 
greater  powers  for  Europe’s 
only  directly-elected  body- 

The  Commission  itself  has 
scaled  down  its  ambitions. 
Nevertheless,  there  will  be 
calls  from  Britain  for  only 


the  larger  countries  to  be 
guaranteed  the  right  to 
select  a commissioner. 

These  structual  reforms 
feed  into  policy  areas 
where,  again.  Britain  is 
largely  isolated.  On  com- 
mon foreign  and  security 
policy  — a failure  as  Bosnia 
has  shown  — unanimity  is 
currently  required,  and  in 
the  name  of  making  the  EU 
a world  player  Germany 
would  like  to  move  towards 
more  streamlined  majority 
voting. 

On  defence,  Britain  is  op- 
posed to  Germany’s  pro- 
posed integration  of  the 
Western  European  Union  to 
form  a common  defence 
force,  and  wants  Nato  to 


remain  central.  On  justice 
and  home  affairs,  Britain  is 
again  opposed  to  the  EU 
taking  a larger  role  in  do- 
mestic decision-making. 
Both  Britain  and  France  op- 
pose suggestions  of  a com- 
mon immigration  policy 
with  open  internal 
frontiers. 

Britain  also  wants  to  dis- 
cuss the  role  of  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice,  and 
has  revived  its  ideas  for  the 
court’s  decisions  to  be 
reviewed  and  limited. 

This  is  likely  to  receive 
limited  sympathy  from 
other  member  states  exas- 
perated by  British  objec- 
tions to  EuropoL  the  intelli- 
gence co-ordinating  police 


agency  held  up  for  a year 
by  London’s  intransigence 
over  whether  disputes 
should  be  resolved  by  the 
court. 

The  Scandinavians  would 
like  employment  raised  at 
the  IGC  — arguably,  tbe 
EU’s  18  million  unemployed 
form  Europe's  most  press- 
ing social  issue.  Britain  is 
again  opposed  to  EU  inter- 
ference in  social  affairs  — 
although  one  of  the  few 
European  commitments  a 
Labour  government  would 
make  would  be  to  sign  up  to 
the  Maastricht  social 
chapter. 


Scepticism  sweeps 
Scandinavia,  page  5 


Ciau«i!l!a  Troiio 


Claudia  Troiio  is  a 
25-year- a Ed  student 
from  Rente 


MS  TROILO  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  EU.  but  disap- 
pointed with  the  way  it  is 
working  out. 

"I  certainly  feel  myself  to 
be  a European.”  she  says, 
"but  in  Italy,  the  EU  is  seen 
as  being  distant  from  ordi- 
nary people.  We  are  not  given 
enough  encouragement  or  as- 
sistance to  travel  or  learn 
European  languages." 

Did  she  mind  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  could  become 
increasingly  powerful?  ’’It’s 
got  to  be  better  than  the  gov- 
ernments we’ve  had,"  she 
jokes.  — John  Hooper.  Rome. 


Fritz  Waller 


Frit z Waller  is  a lorry-driver 
aged  50  from  Beuel,  across 
the  Rhine  from  Bonn 


MR  WALLER  does  not  share 
most  Germans’  fear  of  giving 
up  the  mark  for  the  the  euro. 

"Yes.  1 think  we  should 
have  a common  currency. 
Why  not?  It  will  make  things 
simpler.  We  should  at  least 
try  it  and  see  what  happens 
Probably  it  will  be  fine." 

Perhaps  because  hjs  profes- 
sion regularly  takes  him  out- 
sitia  Germany,  and  perhaps 
also  because  Rhinelanders 
are  reputedly  more  interna- 
tionalist titan  the  average 
German,  he  is  also  a firm  sup- 
porter of  Chancellor  Kohl's 
federalist  vision  for  Europe. 

He  crui  foresee  a United 
States  of  Europe. 

"Why  shouldn't  we  be  like 
America?  It  works  there. 
tW'sn't  it?"  — Jan  Tray  nor. 
Bonn. 


tFsredi  harper 


Fred  Hequrisdean  of  the 
fesuily  of  Agriculture,  Food 
end  Land  Use  at  the 
University  of  Plymouth 


MR  HAP.PER  is  firmly  in  the 
Eurosceptlcal  camp. 


While  he  has  no  hesitation 
about  saying  he  feels  Euro- 
pean. and  has  no  wish  to  see 
the  EU  disbanded,  he  is  quite 
clear  that  the  process  of  inte- 
gration has  gone  too  far. 

Member  states  should,  he 
believes,  have  greater  respon- 
sibility and  flexibility  in  man- 
aging their  own  affairs  with- 
out Europe-level  intervention. 

"My  impression  of  the  EU 
now  is  of  an  overlarge  body 
that  is  really  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  manage  its  affairs  to 
the  satisfaction  of  its  constitu- 
ents." he  says. 

"I  can  only  see  that  getting 
worse  as  we  embrace  the 
countries  of  eastern  Europe. 

“The  original  purpose 
seems  to  have  been  lost  with 
the  move  from  a common 
market  to  a wider  political 
forum."  — Geoffrey  Gibbs. 


Chedli  Kharroubi 


Chedli  Kharroubi,  aged  39, 
is  a Tunisian  greengrocer 
in  Paris 


MR  KHARROUBI  fears  Euro- 
pean integration  could  result 
in  the  rights  of  immigrants 
being  eroded  if  France  aban- 
dons its  historic  ties  with  for- 
mer colonies. 

"I  feel  European  — not 
thanks  to  any  institution  but 
because  this  country  is  so 
mixed,"  he  says. 

He  fears  the  prospect  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  increas- 
ingly being  able  to  rule  over 
national  parliaments.  — Alex 
Duval  Smith,  Paris. 


Dimitri 


Dimitriades 


Dimitri  Dimitriades  is  a 74- 
year-okl  Athens  merchant 


MR  DIMITRIADES  says  he 
feels  very  European  and  is  all 
for  the  union. 

”1  love  the  idea  of  moving 
around  Europe  freely,  with- 
out having  to  bother  about 
visas,  but  for  us  Greeks,  the 
greatest  disadavantage  is  the 
austerity  measures  we  have 
had  to  endure  to  keep  up  with 
our  partners." 

"I’m  not  sure  if  rd  like  the 
Council  of  Ministers  to  have  a 
bigger  role  in  local  decision- 
making. simply  because  I don’t 
know  what  the  results  would 
be.  Blit  it  would  be  very  good 
to  have  a president  of  Europe 
and.  as  a trader.  I think  a 
single  currency  will  be  one  of 
the  best  things  about  the  EU. 

■Tin  all  for  a Euro-army  as 
well,  especially  if  it  helps  us 
out  here  on  tlie  edge  of 
Europe.”  — Helena  Smith, 
Athens. 
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With  AA  personal  membership, 


• Cover  even  when  driving 
someone  else’s  car  or  when 
travelling  as  a passenger. 

• Roadside  help  whether  your 
vehicle  is  immobilised  as  a result 
of  breakdown,  acridenr,  theft 
or  vandalism. 

'i.l6  fwkr  only  jpplirs  so  new  member*  it-bung  with  Breakdown  Option  100.  Membership  is 


• Day-and-night,  year-round 
service  from  the  UK’s  leading 
motoring  assistance  organisation. 

• Over  80%  of  all  breakdowns 
fixed  at  rhe  roadside. 

• Priority  to  members  in 
vulnerable  situations,  including 
lone  women. 


CaB  as  today  and  yon  could  save  £5 

Now,  if  you  pay  annually  by  direct 
debit  or  continuous  credit  card 
authority,  AA  protection  can  be 


yours  from  just  £36*  a year. 

Thar's  the  equivalent  of  only 
£3  a month,  and  is  £5  off  the 
cash-payment  price  of  £41. 
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Euro-cash  for  cows 

Major  could  extract  a deal  to  unite  his  party 


OUT  of  adversity  can  sometimes  come 
strength.  If  John  Msuor  has  a true  feel 
for  the  way  political  business  is  done  in 
Europe,  then  he  would  be  preparing  to 
turn  the  apparently  insoluble  BSE  cri- 
sis into  a triumph  at  the  European 
Union  summit  in  Turin  this  weekend. 
Of  course  there  is  no  logical  connection 
between  mad  cows  and  the  first  session 
of  the  inter-governmental  conference. 
But  summits  are  not  about  logic.  They 
are  about  deals  — high-level,  multi- 
dimensional deals  which  can  affect  a 
nation’s  destiny. 

Mr  Major  is  faced  with  a health  scare 
threatening  to  incinerate  not  just  the 
carcass  of  the  beef  industry  but  the 
economic  recovery  along  with  it  He 
also  has  to  handle  an  IGC  which  could 
split  his  party.  The  political  connection 
between  these  problems  should  be  as 
plain  as  day,  but  leadership  and  finesse 
are  needed  to  capitalise  on  it 

As  far  as  the  beef  issue  is  concerned, 
the  Prime  Minister  should  be  focusing 
on  two  key  questions:  how  many  cows 
have  to  be  destroyed  to  satisfy  consum- 
ers at  home  and  abroad  that  British 
beef  is  safe?  And  how  large  a proportion 
of  the  cost  can  be  contributed  by  Brus- 
sels? Mr  Major  responded  furiously  to 
the  European  Commission's  announce- 
ment on  Monday  proposing  a world- 
wide ban  on  UK  beef  exports.  But  Brit- 
ish BSE  poses  a political  problem 
around  Europe  and  other  governments 
would  have  been  on  a hiding  to  nothing 
domestically  if  they  had  not  backed  the 
ban.  Instead  of  arguing  the  legal  toss , 
the  Government  should  be  seeking  a 
solution.  Instead  of  bleating  about  the 
Commission,  ministers  should  have 
been  closeted  with  Jacques  Santer  ask- 
ing his  help  to  broker  a solution. 

In  spite  of  the  diplomatic  whinge 
offensive,  the  opportunity  for  a deal 


! was  spelled  out  clearly  enough  yester- 
day by  Mr  Santer’s  spokesman.  There 
! were  no  hard  and  fast  rules,  he  said,  but 
after  the  Belgian  swine  fever  epidemic 
the  Commission  had  been  able  to  pay 
half  the  compensation  costs.  We  cannot 
tell  what  deal  Mr  Major  could  achieve 
for  the  British  beef  industry,  but  as 
sure  as  eggs  is  salmonella-reduced  eggs 
it  would  be  better  than  he  could  achieve 
going  it  alone. 

The  deal  would  probably  be  better 
today  than  at  the  start  of  the  week.  If 
the  EU  leaders  overreacted  for  political 
reasons,  they  may  accept  a political  or 
financial  price  for  it  This  is  a club 
whose  members  help  each  other  out  in 
the  interests  of  maintaining  common 
political  credibility.  Once  French  or 
Belgian  finance  ministers  are  locked 
into  paying  for  the  sanitisation  of  Brit- 
ish herds,  their  agricultural  colleagues 
will  be  remarkably  supportive  of  the 
agreed  common  line. 

In  EU  diplomacy  everything  is  al- 
ways linked.  Every  benefit  has  a price. 
To  save  the  British  beef  industry  and 
the  British  economy.  Mr  Major  will 
have  to  go  further  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  done  at  Turin  to  accept  the 
inevitability  of  EU  institutional  reform. 
How  far  is  anybody's  guess.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  he  has  the  finessing 
skill  to  do  it.  Does  he  realise  that 
concessions  which  might  split  his  party 
at  a later  date  could  smell  sweeter  when 
he  is  waving  a fat  Eurocheque  on  his 
return  from  Turin?  How  many  cows 
graze  in  constituencies  with  Euroscep- 
tic MPs?  This  is  a prime  minister  who 
still  thinks  he  can  win  the  next  general 
election  and  therefore  cannot  for  ever 
cop  out  of  decisions  about  the  future 
shape  of  Europe.  Amid  the  crisis  sur- 
rounding the  offal  of  Europe,  he  can  yet 
steer  back  to  the  heart 


The  real  bandits  in  Chechenia 

Yeltsin  cares  only  about  Russian  unity,  nothing  for  the  people 


IS  THE  big  plan  for  Chechenia  to  be 
peace  or  war?  Boris  Yeltsin  talks  of 
withdrawal,  but  the  last  few  weeks  have 
seen  a ferocious  offensive  by  his  troops 
in  which  thousands  of  civilians  and 
refugees  have  been  trapped,  and  even 
Red  Cross  workers  have  been  threat- 
ened with  violence.  Yesterday  there 
was  more  inconsistency  between  word 
and  deed:  while  villages  were  shelled 
and  a new  offensive  began  to  drive 
separatist  fighters  out  of  Grozny,  mili- 
tary sources  in  Moscow  spoke  of  ‘^par- 
tial withdrawal”.  The  defence  minister 
claimed  that  the  president  would  an- 
nounce his  new  plan  to  end  the  conflict 
next  weekend.  Mr  Yeltsin  had  already 
hinted  at  a secret  peace  plan  a month 
ago  — before  he  authorised  (or  at  least 
allowed)  the  Russian  forces  to  run  wild. 
Any  proposal  now  should  be  treated 
with  extreme  scepticism,  the  more  so 
since  the  same  military  sources  say 
that  the  interior  ministry's  troops  — 
responsible  for  the  worst  indiscipline 
and  excesses  in  the  past  — plus  two 
military  brigades  will  remain  in  Che- 
chenia permanently. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  have 
sought  to  disarm  criticism  by  protest- 
ing that  the  Chechenia  situation  is  a 
crisis  not  of  their  making  and  that  it 
defies  simple  solution.  Mr  Yeltsin  has 
described  everyone  else’s  peace  pro- 
posals as  "extremely  abstract”.  While 
saying  that  he  must  end  the  war  in 


order  to  win  re-election  in  June,  he 
dismisses  the  demands  of  others  to  end 
the  war  as  •‘irresponsibly  radical.” 
Withdrawal  of  the  federal  forces,  he 
claims,  would  leave  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  Chechenia  at  the  mercy  of 
“bandits”  who  will  then  indulge  in 
"blatant  terrorism”  in  order  to  stay  in 
power.  This  is  self-delusion.  When  Rus- 
sian forces  pound  civilians  with  guns, 
rocket  launchers  and  helicopter  gun- 
ships,  who  are  the  real  bandits?  A new 
OSCE  report  gives  details  of  robbery, 
looting  and  arson  by  Russian  soldiers, 
and  the  targeting  of  centres  of  popula- 
tion without  justification.  In  effect, 
large  numbers  of  the  Chechen  popula- 
tion have  been  deemed  hostile  because 
guerrillas  can  be  found  in  their  midst: 
the  parallels  with  US  barbarism  and 
self-delusion  in  the  Vietnam  war  be- 
come ever  more  obvious. 

Mr  Yeltsin’s  alleged  concern  for  the 
ordinary  people  of  Chechenia  is  hardly 
the  real  issue.  He  and  his  officials  have 
made  it  clear  that  what  is  really  at 
stake  is  the  indivisibility  of  Russia  — 
and  his  pride.  Gen  Dudayev,  the  sepa- 
ratist leader,  is  not  an  attractive  figure 
but  most  Chechens  now  would  prefer 
him  to  marauding  Russian  troops.  The 
federation  will  not  be  maintained  by 
force.  And  in  their  apparent  preference 
for  Boris  as  the  next  president,  West- 
ern governments  must  not  turn  a blind 
eye  to  the  horrors  of  his  war. 


Sense  and  sentimentality 

With  thanks  to  Henry,  Cassandra  and  above  all,  Emma 


SIRS,  please  forgive  me  — I am  agi- 
tated, nay,  I am  more  than  agitated,  I 
am  astonished  beyond  expression,  my 
thoughts  are  in  tumult.  Pray  do  not 
think  me  uncivil  if  my  feelings  exceed 
my  fluency  of  expression.  For  have  I 
not  longed,  these  200  years,  to  procure 
your  affection  and  regard?  Yet  I could 
not,  in  rational  expectation,  hope  to 
receive  any  commendation  of  so  fine  a 
nature.  I scarce  know  how  to  support 
myself,  nor  this  handsome  firedog.  How 
can  it  be  possible  that  I,  who  live  in  a 
small  retired  village  in  the  country, 
could  provide  such  a lively  and  intelli- 
gent company  as  yourselves  with  nov- 
elty and  amusement?  How  can  my  poor 
work  compare  with  the  great  schemes 
of  Mr  Tarantino?  I fear’  that  generosity 
has  tempered  your  discernment  As  1 
once  wrote  to  my  dear  nephew.  Holly- 
wood’s medium  is  the  great  one  of 
Celluloid;  mine  is  a little  bit  (two  inches 
wide!),  of  Ivory,  on  which  I work  with 
so  fine  a brush,  as  produces  little  effect 
after  much  labour! 

Last  evening,  as  I walked  in  the 
higher  grounds  of  Sunset  Boulevard  I 
enjoyed  a tete-a-tete  with  Mr  Hugh 
Grant  He  had  lost  none  of  his  civility, 


and  advised  me  that  an  acceptance 
speech  should  take  notice  of  some  un- 
fortunate affair  of  the  day.  If  this  be  so: 
my  work  is  magnified  by  the  fact  that 
the  streets  of  heaven  are  too  crowded 
with  spinsters.  They  number  a thou- 
sand for  each  one  of  the  red  ribbons  we 
wear  here  tonight 

It  cannot  be  proper,  nay,  it  cannot  be 
kind,  further  to  test  your  patience  with 
my  emotions,  but  I must  not  retire 
before  expressing  my  gratitude  to  my 
dear  brother  and  agent  Henry  Austen, 
and  my  sweet  Cassandra,  dearest  and 
kindest  of  sisters.  Above  all,  let  us 
remember  Miss  Emma  Thompson.  Is 
she  not  an  angel?  Before  I quit  England, 
I visited  her  shrine  in  the  Groucho 
Club.  As  I knelt  in  prayer,  I presumed 
to  conjecture  her  feelings  on  this  most 
happy  day.  Would  she  exclaim,  with 
that  violence  of  expression  which  habit- 
ually followed  a night  of  excess.  "Arse- 
holed  again”,  or  would  it  be,  "Huge  spot 
has  appeared  on  chin”?  No,  I imagine 
this  great  occasion  would  inspire  her 
most  affecting  ejaculation:  ‘Tve  just 
ovulated!”  Forgive  me  for  taking  up  so 
much  of  your  time,  and  accept  my  best 
wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Abort  this  idea,  Minister 


THE  notion  that  single 
mothers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  put  up  their 
children  for  adoption  risks  re- 
inventing the  stigma  attached 
to  birth  outside  marriage 
(Adoption  law  aims  at  single 
mothers,  Man*  25).  The  fact 
that  a woman  is  single  when 
she  becomes  pregnant  should 
not  be  taken  as  an  indication 
either  that  her  pregnancy  is 
unwanted,  or  that  she  is  less 
able  to  provide  a caring  home 
for  her  child.  A third  of  births 
now  take  place  outside  mar- 
riage, ie  to  “single”  women, 
although  Half  of  are  to 
couples  living  together  and 
three-quarters  are  registered 
by  both  parents. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  social 
stigma  attached  to  birth  out- 
side marriage  would  have 
made  it  generally  impossible 
for  a woman  to  consider  keep- 
ing her  child.  That  women's 
options  are  wider  is  surely  a 
sign  of  progress.  It  can  only 
be  deeply  retrograde  to  put 
pressure  on  women  to  opt  for 
adoption  purely  because  of 
their  marital  status. 

Karin  Pappenheim. 

Director,  National  Council  for 
One  Parent  Families, 

255  Kentish  Town  Road, 
London  NW5  2LX. 

FOR  John  Bowis,  political 
correctness  manifests  It- 
self in  policies  of  adoption 
agencies  which  place  an 
upper  limit  of  35  years  on  the 
age  of  would-be  adopters.  Yet 
his  department  in  a circular 
to  all  Directors  of  Social  Ser- 
vices (dated  February  1).  has 
affirmed  its  commitment, 
when  the  legislation  Is 
changed,  to  retaining  the 
requirement  that  only  cou- 
ples who  are  married  may 


adopt  The  circular  states  that 
this  is  “in  line  with  Article  6.1 
of  the  European  Convention 
on  the  Adoption  of  Children”. 
What  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  minister 
and  his  department  is  the  fact 
that  the  upper  age  limit  on 
adopters  is  not  a piece  of  po- 
litical correctness  dreamed 
up  by  adoption  agencies.  A 
requirement  of  Article  7.1  of 
the  samp  European  Conven- 
tion is  offered  as  the  justifica- 
tion for  retaining  the  mar- 
riage requirement  for  those 
who  wish  to  adopt  as  a couple. 

This  is  only  one  example  of 
the  way  that  adoption  contin- 
ues to  serve  the  interests  not 
of  children  and  their  families 
but  the  imperatives  of  govern- 
ment policy  on  the  family. 
Adoption  is  assured  a fixture, 
if  only  because  it  remains  the 
simplest  expedient  for  the 
transfer  of  the  cost  for  the 
cape  of  children  from  the  pub- 
lic to  the  private  purse. 

(Dr)  Murray  Rybum. 
University  of 
Birmingham,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham  B15  2TT. 

HEALTH  Minister  John 
Bowis’s  suggestion  that 
the  Government  should  pro- 
mote adoption  as  “an  accept- 
able and  valid  alternative  to 
abortion”  is  ludicrous.  He 
needs  to  consider  why  a wom- 
an should  suspend  her  own 
self-interest  and  endure  the 
stress,  discomforts,  incon- 
venience and  health  risks  of 
pregnancy  and  labour  to  pro- 
duce a child  she  does  not 
want  Women  are  more  than 
walking  wombs. 

Ann  Fnredi- 

Director,  Birth  Control  Trust 
16  Mortimer  Street 
London  WIN  7RD. 


I WAS  bora  in  London  to  a 
single  mother,  and  adopted 
(Letters,  March  25  and  26).  I 
am  unable  to  get  any  informa- 
tion to  help  me  Sean*  for  my 
birth  parents  from  my 
church-run  adoption  agency, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  all 
the  information  I need.  Mine 
was  a closed  adoption,  and 
the  agency  is  Intent  on  keep- 
ing things  that  way. 

At  no  point  were  my  adop- 
tive parents  told  that  1 might 
want  to  know  who  my  birth 
parents  are.  who  it  is  I look 
like,  whether  there  are  any 
hereditary  diseases  waiting 
for  me  around  the  corner.  As 
a child  I was  encouraged  ex- 
plicitly to  renounce  any  such 
interest  and  did  so,  because 
it  was  what  my  adoptive 
mother  wanted  to  hear.  De- 
spite this  I get  on  well  with 
both  of  my  adoptive  parents. 

But  if  the  1977  Adoption  Act 
has  all  but  wiped  out  adoption 
then  it’s  a good  law.  The  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  change 
adoption  law?  It  can  start  by 
giving  me  my  records.  Then  it 
can  start  undoing  some  of  the 
rfomagp  caused  by  adoption 


law  prior  to  1977.  Birth 
parents  should  opt  out  of 
search  procedures  if  they 
wish,  not  have  to  opt  in.  The 
national  contact  register 
shouldn’t  cost  birth  parents 
to  join. 

We  can  encourage  adop- 
tion, and  it  might  save  the 
Government  thousands  of 
pounds  in  benefit  But  if  I 
could,  at  a cost  of  those  thou- 
sands, undo  any  adoption 
which  was  undertaken  just  to 
save  money  and  incon- 
venience, Td  sign  up  right 
now.  Especially  if  it  was 
mine. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


Musical  notes 

WE  support  Claudio  Abba- 
do's  attempt  to  defend 
and  protect  the  integrity  of 
Mahler's  music  in  its  en- 
tirety. Do  we  want  the  best 
bits  of  Rubens'  Rape  of  the 
Daughters  of  Leucippus  (a  tit- 
illating prospect*),  the  “funny 
bits”  from  War  And  Peace 
and  a Singalong  With  the  Best 
Bits  of  John  Cage?  Alan  Far- 
rar (Letters,  March  25).  who 
writes  of  “he  who  pays  the 
piper”  calling  the  tune,  exhib- 
its a very  conftised  attitude 
towards  creativity  and  pat- 
ronage. Artists  do  not  manu- 
fecture  to  demand:  anyone 
seriously  imagining  that 
Mahler.  Bach  or  Mozart  actu- 
ally composed  their  "best 
bits”  and  were  then  required 
to  pad  out  the  rest  must  reas- 
sess their  own  musical  knowl- 
edge and  integrity.  If  Mr  Far- 
rar had  any  idea  of  the  true 
values  that  Mr  Abbado  repre- 
sents in  his  life  of  first-class 
achievement  In  conducting, 
let  alone  the  creations  of  the 
composers  he  makes  avail- 
able through  his  art  be  would 
not  presume  to  put  a pipe  to 
his  mouth. 

Mark  Coote  and  Mary  Moss. 
Hie  Claim, 

Gallows  dough  Lane. 

Norley,  Cheshire  WA6  BLR 

YES,  ctf  coarse  the  record 
companies  are  cashing  in 
with  their  compilation  CDs. 
But  I remember,  when  early 
LPs  cost  near  the  equivalent 
of  today's  £40,  how  grateful  I 
was  for  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend my  familiarity  with  good 
music  through  “samplers". 
These  laid  the  foundations  for 
years  trf  enjoyment  of  con- 
certs and  a large  collection  of 
recorded  music  that,  40  years 
On,  continues  to  give  im- 
mense satisfaction. 

(Prof)  John  M Smith. 

28  Copse  Edge, 

Cranlelgh,  Surrey. 


Please  Include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


It’s  time  Robin  put  the  Boots  in 


EFORE  your  leader 
26)  championed 
the  enduring  value  of  Robin 
Hood  as  a brand  image,  the 
highest-profile  support  of- 
fered to  Nottingham's  “most 
illustrious  citizen”  came  — 
ironically  — from  the  city's 
present  sheriff.  But  it  is 
wrong  to  assume  that  Not- 
tingham as  a whole  Is  cooling 
towards  its  legendary  outlaw. 

The  calling  in  of  image- 
makers  to  develop  a new 
brand  mark  for  Nottingham- 
shire is  a response  to  pres- 
sure exerted  by  Boots  and  the 
city's  two  universities.  Per- 
haps the  people  of  Notting- 
hamshire need  a Robin  Hood 
figure  more  than  ever,  if  only 
to  protect  us  from  such  arro- 


gant applications  of  corporate 
muscle. 

Andrew  Hedgecock. 

9 Hood  Street, 

Sherwood, 

Nottingham  NG5  4DH. 

Nottingham  never  was 
the  home  of  Robin  Hood. 
This  proud  connection  can  be 
better  claimed  by  Mansfield 
and  Worksop,  which  were 
within  Sherwood  Forest  The 
city  was.  in  fact  the  home  of 
Robin's  villainous  enemy  the 
sheriff  — a truly  medieval 
Thatcherlte.  Boots  could 
hardly  want  a more  appropri- 
ate symboL 
Fred  Westacott 
14  Avenue  Road,  Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire  S41 8TA. 


Something  we  should  aim  for 


DURING  the  current  gun- 
law  debate,  many  people 
have  been  shocked  to  learn 
that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  its  own  rifle  range.  It's  in- 
teresting that  France’s  equiva- 
lent, the  Elys£e  Palace,  abol- 
ished its  shooting-gallery 
annexe  undo:  Francois  Mitter- 
and.  His  wife  replaced  it  with 
an  altogether  more  useful  in- 
stitution — the  Elysfie  Creche. 
Gilly  Sweet 
25  Nursery  Close, 
Shoreham-by-Sea. 

West  Sussex  BN43  6GJ. 

THE  item  about  Tewkesbury 
I schoolgirls  being  allowed 
to  wear  trousers  (Society 
cover,  March  20)  is  cheering. 
The  ban  on  trousers  for  girls 
is  out  of  date  and  sexist  and 


gives  out  a message  of  disre- 
gard for  girls’  health.  This 
winter  thousands  of  girls  have 
arrived  at  school  cold  and  mis- 
erable because  they  have  had 
to  wear  skirts  while  boys  have 
been  warm  in  trousers. 

Polly  Bird. 

1 Downswood  Court 
Abbots  Park, 

Chester  CHI  4BF. 

WAS  it  by  chance  or  design 
that  you  printed  “Blair 
renews  pledge  on  freedom  of 
information”  cheek  by  jowl 
with  “Labour  MP  carpeted 
over  speech  to  Sinn  Fein"’ 
(Home  news.  March  26)?  Or 
won’t  you  say? 

Alan  Paterson. 

64  Cranwich  Road, 

London  N16  5JF. 


Further  servings  of  bovine 
material  to  tempt  your  appetite 

I 


T IS  helpful  that  John  Gray 

puts  BSE  in  the  context  ctf 
the  other  new  threats  to 
human  security,  such  as  the 
Chernobyl  disaster  (Nature 
fights  bade,  March  26). 

Researchers  and  risk  asses- 
sors now  rank  alongside  the 
military  as  defenders  of 
human  security.  And  tradi- 
tional security  decisions  are 
based  chi  whether  a threat  is, 
as  Gray  says,  significant 
rather  than  just  on  statistical 
probability. 

The  truth,  like  a jigsaw  pic- 
ture. comes  not  from  counting 
the  pieces  but  from  placing 
♦hgtw  one  at  a time  in  the  cor- 
rect place.  Our  newage  proph- 
ets are  those  who  can  see  the 
picture  before  the  puzzle  is 
completed.  But  their  efforts 
will  mean  little  for  human  se- 
curity while  governments  put 
profits  before  prophets. 

(Dr)  Christopher  Williams. 
Global  Security  Programme. 
University  of  Cambridge. 
Botolph  House, 

Botolph  Lane, 

Cambridge  CB2  3RE: 


AS  A hospital  consultant 
/“\and  a ward  sister  turned 
farmers,  we  wish  to  point  out 
that,  on  current  figures,  the 
risk  of  getting  CJD  from  beef 
or  lamb  Is: 

• Around  40  times  less  than 
the  risk  of  dying  in  childbirth; 

• Around  500  times  less  than 
the  annual  risk  of  dying  in  a 
road  accident 

• 3,000  to  8,000  times  less  than 
the  chance  of  dying  of  breast 
cancer  if  you  are  a woman,  de- 
pending on  whether  you 
smoke,  are  overweight  and  so 
on: 

• Several  hundred  times  less 
than  the  chances  of  dying  of 
multiple  sclerosis. 

You’ve  got  to  eat  brain, 
spinal  cord  or  intestine  from 
an  affected  animal  before 
there  is  any  significant  risk. 
The  thing  that  causes  both 
CJD  and  BSE,  called  a prion, 
is  an  abnormal  form  of  the  one 
that  normal  people  and  higher 
animals  have.  It  is  only  made 
in  brain,  spinal  cord  and  intes- 
tines. And  it  isn't  in  actual 
meat  as  far  as  anyone  knows. 
Names  and  address  supplied. 

MAY  I suggest  a recasting 
of  the  way  in  which 
specialist  advisory  commit- 
tees. like  Seac  (the  Spongi- 
form Encephalopathy  Advi- 
sory Committee),  operate  as  a 
near-invisible  layer  of  gov- 
ernment (Leader,  March  25)? 

Advisory  quangos  — on  the 
safety  of  medicines,  hazard- 
ous substances,  radiation  in 
the  environment,  toxic  chemi- 
cals in  food  and  consumer 
products,  etc  — sit  in  profes- 
sional judgment  on  a whole 
range  of  issues  which,  like 
BSE,  touch  on  people's  lives 
where  they  are  most  volnera- 


A Country  Diary 


b!e.  Bat  they  are  as  secretive 
as  government  itself. 

They  are  accountable  to 
civil  servants  and  ministers, 
not  to  the  public,  and  their 
findings  are  — as  the  BSE 
saga  has  shown  time  and  time 
again  — vulnerable  to  politi- 
cal manipulation.  It  is  time 
for  the  key  specialist  advisory 
quangos  to  be  reclassified  as 
tribunals;  to  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  government,  and 
to  be  made  Object  to  explicit 
rules  of  openness  and  process. 
Stuart  Weir. 

Democratic  Audit, 

University  cf  Essex, 

Wivenhoe  Park, 

Colchester  €04  3SQ. 

MY  mother,  Tikvah  Alper. 

as  director  of  the  Medical 
Research  Council’s  Experi- 
mental Radiopathology 
Research  Laboratory,  was  the 
first  to  hypothesise  that  the 
scrapie  agent  contained  no 
DNA-  She  based  this  primar- 
ily on  three  experimental 
results:  the  scrapie  agent  was 
extremely  resistant  to  radia- 
tion by  comparison  with 
DNA;  the  size  of  the  “target" 
presented  by  the  scrapie 
agent  was  smaller  by  ah  order 
of  magnitude  than  any  known 
virus;  and  the  scrapie  agent 
was  not  inactivated  by  ultra- 
violet light  of  a wavelength 
absorbed  by  DNA.  Her  (then 
controversial)  view  is  now  al- 
most universally  accepted.  If 
Dr  Narang  continues  to  assert 
that  the  scrapie  contains 
DNA,  he  should  present  his 
evidence  to  show  this. 

The  Government  should  be 
condemned  for  its  over-opti- 
mism about  BSE  and  for  fail- 
ing  to  take  effective  action  at 
the  appropriate  time.  But 
criticism  will  be  effective 
only  if  it  is  based  on  good 
science. 

Michael  Sterne. 

67  Netheravon  Road. 

London  W4  2NB. 

"T“HE  SEAC  opinion  that 
I children  and  adults  are 
equally  susceptible  to  BSE- 
contaminated  meat  misses 
the  point  The  prospect  of  my 
young  children  contracting 
CJD  in  10  years’  time  aged  15 
is  a far  more  appalling  pros- 
pect than  that  of  me  contract- 
ing it  aged  52.  The  Govern- 
ment should  immediately 
eliminate  all  animals  aged  six 
and  over  from  the  human  and 
animal  food  chain. 

(Dr;  Jonathan  D G Jones. 

19  Waverley  Road, 

Norwich  NR4  6SG. 

CAN  we  assume  that  life- 
insurance  companies  will 
now  want  information  about 
your  meat-eating 

preferences? 

Simon  Carr. 

299  Westboume  Park  Road, 
London  Wll  1EE. 


THE  WREKIN:  What's  vernal 
about  this  equinox?  A mizzle 
(misty  sheets  of  drizzle)  set- 
tles across  muddy  fields 
where  snow  flattened  and 
matted  die  grass.  The  sur- 
rounding landscape,  blotted 
out  by  mist,  echoes  with  the 
sound  of  crushing  metal  from 
a scrapyard  across  the  trades 
from  rows  of  new  unsold  cars 
awaiting  the  same  inevitable 
fate.  A little  spark  ctf  irony  on 
spring  rebirth  perhaps  — . but 
doused  by  the  air's  wet  blan- 
ket and  the  rolling  drone  of 
traffic.  Under  a row  of  rail- 
way poplars  — their  upswept 
knobbly  skeletons  scratching 
against  the  sky  — is  the 
remains  of  a pond,  filled  with 

concrete  blocks  where  the 
sweet  green  leaves  of  nettles 
slowly  thicken.  Tribes  of 
finches  and  fieldfares  — these 
fields  must  fere  pretty  grimly 
for  them  just  now — flutter  in 
sine-waves  and  vanish.  Sud- 
denly a skylark,  invisible  in 
the  mist  Ignites  along  above 
the  bloodless  earth  like  a fire- 
work. The  "blithe  spirit” 


Shelley  took  it  for.  sings  witl 
“harmonious  madness”  — ; 
song  ctf  rebellion;  a triumpl 
over  greyness  and  the  cloying 
mud  of  apathy,  flung  witl 
insane  clarity  against  a world 
loaded  down  with  its  owr 
misfortunes.  Taking  their  cue 
from  the  lark,  everything  that 
chirps,  chirrups  and  twitters 
joins  in  an  irrepressible 
chorus.  Well  might  Shellej 
have  asked,  “What  love  ol 
thine  own  kind?  What  ign© 
ranee  of  pain?”  as  the  lari 
and  other  birds  fire  then 
songs  into  a world  that  cares 
so  little  for  them.  So  many 
skylarks  and  birds  of  agricul- 
tural landscapes  have  been 
wiped  out  in  recent  years.  Bui 
this  is  a moment  when  pagan 
celebrations  of  spring  find 
purchase  in  nature:  a moment 
which  pierces  the  dull  ar- 
mour that  encloses  and  pro- 
tects ns  from  wild  voices.  If 
we  could  only  let  nature  rep- 
resent itself,  then,  as  Shelley 
said,  "The  world  should  listen 
then,  as  l am  listening  now.” 

PAUL  EVANS 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


IF  there  is  one  positive 
thing  to  come  on*  of  the 
BSE  crisis,  it  is  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Health.  Dozy 
Dorrell,  the  hermit  of  Her!* 
tage,  has  suddenly  emerged 
as  Dynamo  Dorrell,  the  su- 
perhero who  races  from 
studio  to  studio  faster  than 
a speeding  bullet,  reassur- 
ing os  that  beef  is  the  very 
elixir  of  life  (or,  in  the  cur- 
rent mantra,  safe  in  every 
known  usage  of  the 
word).  To  gauge  how 
effective  he  has  been,  let  os 
glance  at  Whitehall.  A civil 
servant  called  yesterday 
lunchtime  to  report  a recent 
trip  to  the  canteen.  Steak* 
and-kidney  pudding  had 
suddenly  vanished  from  the 
menu,  he  said,  and  was 
replaced  by  a dish  called 
“Corned  Beef  Sash  (Argen- 
tinian)”-And  even  as  he 
stood  in  the  queue,  a sign 
reading  “liver  and  bacon” 
was  removed,  amended  by 
felt  tip,  and  swiftly 
replaced.  “Id  ver  (lamb’s) 
and  bacon”,  it  now  an- 
nounced. If  the  Health  Sec- 
retary wants  to  issue  a per- 
sonal reminder  that  beef  is 
safe,  he  may  not  need  the 
ministerial  Rover.  The  can- 
teen in  question  belongs  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 


EANWHILE,  In  bet- 
ter news  for  the  Dy- 
namo, the  Meat  and 
livestock  Commission  has 
awarded  Its  vastly  coveted 
public-relations  account  to 
Sir  Tim  Bell.  Lowe  Bell  won 
the  contract  last  Monday, 
two  days  before  mad  cow 
terror  was  ignited.  Despite 
the  splendid  timing,  MD 
Stephen  Sherboume  is  reti- 
cent. “As  a matter  of  pol- 
icy," he  said,  “we  have  a 
very  strict  code  about  talk- 
ing to  the  media."  Ah  yes,  of 
course.  Mr  Sherbourne 
then  rang  back  to  admit  that 
Lowe  Bell  has  the  account, 
and  to  refuse  to  say  any- 
thing at  all  on  the  record. 
Perhaps  he  is  preserving  his 
strength  for  the  battle 
ahead.  We  wish  him  and  Sir 
Tim  luck. 


FIRST  the  end  ofTake 
That,  and  now  another 
seismic  blow  to  the 
morale  of  the  female  popu- 
lation. The  Eton-  and  Bal- 
liol-educated  playboy 
Andrew  Nell — “the  think- 
ing woman’s  Dai  Llewel- 
lyn”, as  he  now  styles  him- 
self—is  still  not  ready  to 
settle  down.  “Getting  mar- 
ried and  having  children 
requires  a high  degree  of 
commitment,”  writes  the 
Voice  of  Controversy  in  his 
sparkling  Daily  Mail 
column.  “It  is  not  a commit- 
ment I have  yet  felt  able  to 
enter  with  high  hopes  of 
success."  Of  coarse  there’s 
no  hurry — he’s  still  only  4fi 
— but  wouldn't  it  be  won- 
derful if  he  did  meet  the 
right  girl?  If  you  think  you 
might  be  the  one.  write  to 
Andrew  care  of  the  Diary — 
attaching  a recent  picture 
—and,  in  moderately  strict 
confidence,  I will  pass  it  on. 


AFTER  all  the  sack- 
ings. last  week  was  a 
quieter  one  for  fey 
Glaswegian  Charlie  Wilson, 
acting  editor  of  “the  Inde- 
pendent". Perhaps  to  cele- 
brate this,  on  Friday  he 
received  a visit  foom  fellow 
Mirror  Group  executive 
Kelvin  McKenzie.  As  to 
what  they  discussed,  it 
would  be  fixtUeto  guess;  but 
as  he  left  Gentleman  Char- 
lie’s office,  Kelvin  cast  a 
glance  over  the  newsroom, 
and  muttered;  “Still  f***ing 
swarms  of  them  — ” 


THE  fog  enshrouding 
Terry  Major-Ball’s 
Australian  trip  next 
month  begins  to  lift.  Terry 
has  said  nothing.  1 must 
stress,  but  other  sources 
reveal  that  he  is  to  visit  the 
Melbourne  flower  show  in 
the  capacity  of  “visiting  ce- 
lebrity”. Also  among  the 
party  will  be  the  writer 
James  Hughes  Onslow,  and 
two  Chelsea  Pensioners  (it 
seems  Melbourne  wishes  to 
emulate  the  famous  flower 
show  in  west  London).  Ter- 
ry's attendance  is  the  idea 
of  Australian  cultural  atta- 
che Rebecca  Hossack.  As  be- 
fits a visiting  celebrity,  all 
his  expenses  — not  least, 
the  journey  with  Qantas. 
the  airline  with  the  world's 
finest  safety  record — will 
be  met  by  the  government 
of  Victoria. 


THERE  is  more  sad 
news  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy-notices page  of 
the  London  Evening  Stan- 
dar.  Soon  to  make  that  mel- 
ancholy journey  to  Carey 
Street,  it  seems,  is  Mary 

Bartlett  of  Bromley  in  Kent. 
According  to  the  notice. 
Miss  Bartlett  is  a financial 
adviser  by  trade. 
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A mad  way  to  run 
a country 
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Commentary 


Will 

Hutton 


AS  AN  exercise  in  ham- 
fisted,  second-rate 
government  the 
events  of  the  last 
week  take  some  beating.  Min- 
isters have  lost  control  of  a po- 
tentially containable  situation 
with  disastrous  results.  The 
reasons  they  have  lost  control 
betray  the  deep-seated  struc- 
tural wmWiinrtiniw  of  British 
government  that  now  urgently 
require  to  be  addressed. 

There  are  well-advertised 
excuses.  Technology  and 
science,  it  is  said,  are  break- 
ing such  terrifyingly  unpre- 
dictable ground  that  it  is  silly 
to  hold  ministers  to  account 
for  developments  whose  ma- 
levolent by-products  were  not 
anticipated  at  the  time  deci- 
sions were  taken.  There  are 
new  levels  of  risk  with  which 
we  simply  have  to  live.  Nor  Is 
Britain  alone  in  suffering  the 
depredations  of  poor  regula- 
tion and  venal  producer  inter- 
ests. The  way  the  French 
allowed  Aids-inflected  blood  to 
be  used  unchecked  for  years 
or  the  Spanish  faUgj  to  pre- 


vent lethally  infected  olive  oil 
from  entering  the  food  chain 
show  that  BSE  is  but  another 
example  of  a general  trend. 

Yet  while  bath  arguments 
have  force,  neither  counters 
the  case  for  constitutional 
reform;  rather  they  reinforce 
it  Increased  danger  is  an  oc- 
casion to  strengthen  civil  soci- 
ety’s defences  rather  than  do 
nothing.  From  the  earliest  mo- 
ments in  1980  when  ministers 
decided  to  take  minimal 
action  to  Inhibit  the  spread  of 
BSE  while  keeping  the  quality 
of  their  advice  secret  to  the 
unwillingness  last  week  even 
to  pre-no  tify  the  European 
Commission  of  developments, 
we  have  watched  Britain's  dis- 
cretionary. secretive  system  of 
executive  government  at 
work.  Or  rather  not  at  work. 

The  residual  informal 
checks  and  balances  in  the 
system  — the  doctrine  of  min- 
isterial responsibility,  the  role 
of  the  Civil  Service  as  an  Inde- 
pendent custodian  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  even  the  tradi- 
tion of  MPs  having  an 
obligation  to  Parliament  that 
transcended  party  interest  — 
have  ail  been  gradually  whit- 
tled away  since  the  middle  of 
the  century.  What  is  left  is  the 
brutal  exercise  of  executive 
power  legitimised  by  quin- 
quennial first-past-the-post 
elections  and  the  shrinking, 
now  rather  dog-eared  grace  of 
the  House  of  Windsor.  This  is 
too  thin  a basis  upon  which  to 
organise  the  contract  between 


governors  and  governed  when 
the  nature  of  legislative  and 
executive  decisions  is  becom- 
ing more  complex. 

Yet  what  makes  the  consti- 
tutional arrangements  espe- 
cially menacing  are  their  cur- 
rent ideological  marriage  with 
a corrupted  view  of  free-mar- 
ket  economics.  The  best  free- 
marketeers  are  as  suspicious 
of  the  way  beef  producers  and 
British  agriculture  gain  such 
privileged  treatment  from  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  any 
liberal.  Competition  should 
rule  and  subsidies  be  reduced. 

Yet  in  the  eyes  of  ministers 
the  promotion  of  “market 
forces”  has  become  cotermi- 
nous with  the  simple  promo- 
tion of  British  business's  in- 
terests as  British  business 
defines  them.  Regulation  is 
‘'burdensome”  only  if  it  ob- 
structs a vested  business  in- 
terest from  doing  what  it 
wants.  Opposition  to  monop- 
oly does  not  extend  to  more 
aggressive  policing  of  take- 
overs even  if  they  reduce  com- 
petition. Government  inter- 
vention is  bad  unless  it  can 
boost  private  profits. 

Hie  awesome  power  of  the 
British  state  has  thus  been  de- 
ployed to  service  vested  and 
partisan  interests  — whether 
it  be  allowing  regional  elec- 
tricity companies  to  be 
snapped  up  in  takeovers,  or  of- 
fering sweeteners  of  billions 
to  the  consortium  bidding  for 
the  Eurotunnel  link.  The  ap- 
proach to  Britain's  beef  pro- 


ducers is  the  same 

phenomenon. 

Indeed  the  treatment  of  Brit- 
ain's cattle  herds  over  the  last 
45  years  accurately  reflects 
the  state's  decline  into  a 
chronic  reluctance  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  especially 
If  it  involves  regulation  or 
public  expenditure.  The  ag- 
gressive and  rapid  responses 
to  the  outbreaks  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  1967/68  and 
1981,  even  though  the  disease 
was  not  communicable  to 
human  beings,  stand  in  sorry 
contrast  to  the  tale  of  prevari- 
cation and  unwillingness  to 
act  of  the  last  10  years. 

In  1967  alone  211, 825  cattle 
were  slaughtered  with  com- 
pensation at  today's  prices  of 
some  £350  million,  while  the 
record  of  the  debates  in  the 
Commons  of  the  much  more 
limited  outbreak  in  1981 
reveals  a Conservative  Party 
that  still  believed  in  public 
purpose,  regulation  and  the 
common  interest.  Fifteen 
years  erf  new-right  demagogu- 
ery and  those  instincts  have 
been  debauched  and  corroded. 
Douglas  Hogg,  arguing  in  cab- 
inet earlier  this  week  for  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  over  30 
months  old,  would  have  bad 
more  allies  in  1981;  now  he 
has  to  rely  on  the  clamour  out- 
side, extending  yesterday  to 
the  National  Farmers  Union, 
to  make  a case  that  should 
have  had  more  general  minis- 
terial support 

YET  while  ministers,  as 
in  the  Scott  inquiry, 
can  protest  that  every 
decision  in  the  long 
catalogue  of  errors  was  in  it- 
self defensible,  each  is  framed 
by  the  same  weakness:  scien- 
tific research  hamstrung  by 
government  cuts;  regulation 
inhibited  by  lack  of  manpower 
to  verily  that  rules  were  being 
obeyed.  And  over  the  past  few 
weeks  a now  demoralised 
Civil  Service,  whose  public- 
service  ethic  has  declined, 
apparently  less  capable  of 


Guilty 
who  still 
go  free 


David  Horovitz  argues  that 
although  Yitzhak  Rabin’s  killer 
acted  alone  on  the  night,  many 
of  Israel’s  Orthodox  rabbis  also 
have  his  blood  on  their  hands 


TODAY,  a foui>aiid-a- 
haJtf  month  ordeal 
will  come  to  an  end 
for  Israel.  The  trial 
of  Yigal  Amir,  con- 
fessed assassin  of  prime  min- 
ister Yitzhak  Rabin,  will 
reach  its  conclusion  in  the 
Tel  Aviv  District  Court  with 
an  inevitable  conviction  for 
premeditated  murder.  The 
three-judge  panel  will  dismiss 
desperate  defence  claims  of 
psychiatric  instability  and 
brash  away  pleas  for  a 
reduced  conviction  for  man- 
slaughter, and  tbe  smiting 
killer  will  be  carted  off  to  a 
solitary  jail  cell,  to  await  the 
formal  handing  down  of  a 
mandatory  life  sentence. 

While  the  sight  of  this  arro- 
gant remorseless  25-year-old 
receiving  his  due  punishment 
will  be  some  comfort  to  Israe- 
lis still  deeply  mourning 
Rabin,  it  has  become  sadly 
obvious  that  others  who 
share  at  least  some  blame  for 
the  assassination  are  escap- 
ing justice,  indeed  are  falling 
even  to  acknowledge  any 
complicity  in  the  crime. 

In  the  heated  aftermath  of 
the  killing  last  November  4, 
Rabin's  widow,  Leah,  rightly 
pointed  a finger  of  blame  at 


members  of  the  mainstream 
Israeli  opposition  parties,  and 
especially  the  leader  of  the 
Likud,  Benjamin  Netanyahu, 
for  fomenting  the  atmosphere 
of  vitriolic  extremism  that 
helped  prompt  the  killing. 
When  rightwing  Israeli  radi- 
cals “Rabin  is  a 

traitor"  and  “Rabin  is  a mur- 
derer" at  Likud  rallies,  and 
waved  placards  showing  Ra- 
bin's features  overlaid  with 
the  thin  black  circles  of  a rifle 
target  Netanyahu  went  right 
on  addressing  the  crowds  — 
arguing  mildly  with  some  of 
tbe  rabble,  it  is  true,  but  not 
leaving  the  stage  in  protest 
not  expliclty  denouncing  the 
blatant  incitement  to  murder. 

But  far  greater  blame 
surely  attaches  to  the  many 
members  of  the  mainstream 
Israeli  rabbinical  leadership, 
wbo  for  months  prior  to  toe 
assassination  had  been  ear- 
nestly questioning  the  “ Jew- 
ishness" of  Rabin's  land-for- 
peace  policies,  and  soliciting 
the  learned  opinions  of  their 
colleagues  around  the  world 
as  to  whether,  purely  theoret- 
ically of  course,  toe  abandon- 
ment to  Palestinian  control  of 
West  Bank  territory  divinely 
promised  to  the  Jews  in  toe 


Bible  might  merit  toe  death 
penalty  under  the  provisions 
of  halachoh  (Jewish  religious 
law).  In  a letter  they  sent  out 
to  40  fellow  sages  early  in 
1995,  a trio  of  prominent  Or- 
thodox rabbis  wondered: 
“Would  it  not  be  appropriate 
to  warn  the  prime  minister 
and  other  ministers  that  if 
they  continue  to  turn  toe  resi- 
dents of  Judea  and  Samaria 
[toe  West  Bank]  and  Gaza 
over  to  toe  rule  of  murderers, 
according  to  Jewish  law  it 
will  be  necessary  to  put  them 
on  trial  and  punish 
them . . .?" 

Amir,  it  should  be  recalled, 
was  a student  at  the  hotel 


Come  the  revolution  . . . 


Peter  Mandelson  and  Roger  Liddte 

reply  to  criticisms  of  their  book  which 
seeks  to  clarify  New  Labour’s  ambitions 


AMID  an  the  political 
posturing,  two  criti- 
cisms of  our  book  The 
Blair  Revolution  deserve  an 
answer.  One  is  that  we 
felled  to  resolve  a central 
tension  in  New  Labour  — 
bow  can  we  offer  voters  re- 
assurance and  at  toe  same 
time  claim  to  be  radical? 
Secondly,  that  amid  all  our 
incremental  proposals, 
there  is  no  coherent  vision 
that  knits  together  the 
whole. 

The  policies  we  espouse 
are  carefully  constructed  — 
but  that  is  because  of  onr 
conviction  that  lasting 
change  can  only  be  built  os 
consensus.  There  is  little 
point  in  a one-term  govern- 
ment pushing  ahead  with 
hurried  radical  change  that 
does  not  command  genuine 
majority  support  — only  to 
see  the  Conservatives 
return  and  undo  It  alL 
Our  emphasis  on  constitu- 
tional and  political  reform 
is  about  rebuilding  trust  in 


politics  and  creating  a 
broad  consensus  for  lasting 
change.  This  espousal  of  the 
new  politics  offers  the 
chance  to  reunite  the  left 
and  centre  so  that  we  can 
achieve  stability  of  direc- 
tion for  a programme  of 
long-term  transformation  of 
our  country.  That  is  how 
New  Labour  combines  both 
realism  and  vision. 

The  overarching  vision  is 
of  a stakeholder  society. 
This  is  not  primarily  about 
companies  and  bow  they 
are  run.  It’s  about  saving 
every  individual  a stake  in 
society.  That  is  why  the 
book  emphasises  measures 
to  eradicate  long-term  un- 
employment, create  oppor- 
tunity in  education  and 
training  and  tackle  the 
problems  of  ‘'excluded” 
young  people. 

Some  of  the  rhetoric  sur- 
rounding stakeholderism  is 
wide  of  the  mark-  For 
instance.  Will  Hutton's 
otherwise  generous  review 


of  our  book  for  Prospect 
sweeplngly  proclaimed  that 
“a  centre-left  strategy  wor- 
thy of  tbe  name  must  chal- 
lenge the  operation  of  Brit- 
ish market  capitalism  In  its 
present  form".  We  were 
ticked  off,  bn  pseudo-Marx- 
ist language,  that  our  book 
“lacks  a clear  political  econ- 
omy of  contemporary 
capitalism". 

Clearly  there  is  a need  for 
more  precision  all  round 
about  what  we  mean  by 
stakeholderism  in  business 
and  how  we  intend  to  pro- 
mote that  ethos.  In  our 
view,  firms  which  show 
commitment  to  employees, 
adopt  an  egalitarian  and 
open  style  of  management, 
build  long-term  relation- 
ships with  suppliers  and 
customers,  and  are  actively 
involved  in  their  local  com- 
munities will  deliver  higher 
profits  and  create  more,  bet- 
ter jobs.  Government  can 
and  should  do  all  it  can  to 
promote  such  responsi- 
bility. However,  business 
reponsibillty  to  stakehold- 
ers must  never  become  an 
excuse  for  cosiness  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  consumer. 
Competition,  which  the  gov- 
ernment should  promote. 


(full-time  Jewish  study  cen- 
tre) at  Tel  Aviv's  Bar  Dan 
University,  lapping  up  this 
kind  of  debate,  seeking  confir- 
mation in  Jewish  texts  that 
Rabin  should  indeed  be  put  to 
death,  and  eventually  openly 
discussing  with  fellow  stu- 
dents the  religious  obligation 
to  carry  out  the  killing. 

On  the  night  of  the  assassi- 
nation. and  in  the  months  of 
his  trial,  Amir  has  consis- 
tently invoked  Jewish  reli- 
gious teachings  to  justify  his 
actions,  even  saying,  when 
asked  about  accomplices,  that 
his  only  real  partner  was 
God.  Yet  toe  very  rabbis  who, 
in  the  course  of  1995,  held 


must  ensure  the  stakeholder 
company  is  kept  on  its  toes. 

But  responsibility  to 
stakeholders  does  not  mean 
accountability  to  them.  It  is 
not  practical  or  desirable 
for  company  boards  to  be 
composed  in  order  to  repre- 
sent different  stakeholder 
interests  or  follow  the  Ger- 
man two-tier  supervisory 
model-  Boards  should  be  ac- 
countable to  shareholders; 
only  shareholders  can 
replace  the  management  or 
sell  their  shares  to  someone 
else  who  will. 

Cultural  change  is  needed 
in  the  relationship  between 
boards  and  shareholders.  At 
present,  boards  do  feel 
under  undesirable  pressure 
to  pursue  short-term 
returns  at  tbe  expense  of 
their  business’s  long-term 
organic  development  But  if 
management's  strategic 
judgment  is  right,  such  my- 
opia cannot  be  in  tbe  real 
interests  of  the  company’s 
owners  — the  pension  fends 
and  institutional  investors. 

The  solution  is  not  heavy- 
handed!  legislation  — but  to 
make  institutional  inves- 
tors more  effective  custodi- 
ans of  tbe  enormous  eco- 
nomic power  they  yield.  We 
also  need  more  effective 
mechanisms  for  replacing 
bad  management  before  it 
has  irreparably  damaged  a 
company’s  future  prospects. 


forging  a proper  line  — and 
persuading  ministers  to  ad- 
here to  it 
Executive  discretion,  pace 
Lord  Acton,  absolutely  cor- 
rupts those  who  come  into 
contact  with  it  A British  gov- 
ernment jealous  erf  its  sover- 
eignty and  terrified  of  its 
Eurosceptical  backbenchers 
was  never  likely  to  notify  the 
European  Commission  of  its 
intentions.  Britain  now  con- 
fronts a worldwide  baa  on  its 
beef  exports,  while  it  finds  it- 
self negotiating  for  potential 
compensation  for  any  cattle 
slaughter  from  the  EU  — hav- 
ing maximised  hostility  to  its 
position.  This  is  diplomatic  in- 
competence of  a high  order  — 
almost  matching  Its  handling 
of  consumer  confidence. 

The  British  executive 
branch  of  government 
requires  more  active  scrutiny 
of  its  decisions  by  a legisla- 
ture that  is  not  in  thrall  to  it 
that  can  only  come  from  an 
elected  second  chamber. 
There  must  be  a Freedom  of 
Information  Act  so  that  offi- 
cials know  that  their  advice 
will  be  publicly  scrutinised. 
Hie  intermediate  agencies  of 
the  state  — whether  they  are 
the  Health  and  Safety  Execu 
tive,  scientific  advisory 
boards  or  regulatory  agencies 
— need  to  be  properly  funded 
and  independent  rather  than 
poverty-stricken  ciphers  of 
central  government 
Constitutional  reform  is 
meant  to  be  the  concern  of 
only  the  metropolitan  chatter- 
ing classes.  It  is  not  a doorstep 
issue,  it  is  said.  Conservative 
politicians  rage  that  it  will 
lead  to  ruin.  Not  so.  Rather  it 
is  the  way  Britain  is  governed 
that  is  leading  to  ruin  — and 
for  some  of  our  fellow  citizens 
the  agonising  experience  of 
living  through  their  own 
physical  collapse.  The  case  for 
reform  is  proven.  What  is 
required  is  politicians  with 
the  nerve  and  commitment  to 
sell  it  — and  then  execute  the 
change. 


exists  meetings  to  denounce 
Rabin's  plans  to  dismantle 
West  Bank  army  bases,  and 
issued  halachlc  rulings  out- 
lawing the  evacuation  of  West 
Bank  Jewish  settlements, 
have  convened  no  such  gath- 
erings since  the  killing  to 
raise  their  collective  voices 
against  political  assassina- 
tion. to  underline  tbe  sanctity 
erf  Jewish  life.  Most  disturb- 
ingly, they  have  not  banded 
together  to  protest  against 
Amir's  cooption  of  God  as  his 
partner- in-crime;  their 
silence  seems  to  indicate 
some  kind  of  tacit  assent,  and 
that  silence  is  itself  a dime 
against  the  true  values  of 
Judaism. 

The  one  leading  Israeli 
rabbi  who  did  have  the  cour- 
age to  castigate  his  colleagues 
and  to  urge  them  to  reconsid- 
er their  vehement  opposition 
to  Rabin's  policies.  Yoel  Bin- 
Nun.  has  been  denounced  by 
other  sages,  received  death 
threats  and  spent  months 
being  escorted  by  bodyguards 
because  of  fears  for  his  life. 
Yet  several  other  rabbis 
brought  In  for  questioning  by 
police  on  suspicion  of  having 
implicitly  or  explicitly  en- 
couraged the  killing  of  Rabin 
have  issued  only  the  mildest 
murmurlngs  of  apology,  and 
have  been  demonstratively 
supported  by  their  rabbinical 
peers. 

When  Amir  set  out  to  shoot 
Rabin  on  that  November  Sat- 
urday night,  he  was  well 
aware  that,  if  he  found  his 
target  and  survived  the  eve- 
ning, he  would  eventually  be 
convicted  of  murder  under 
secular  Israeli  law,  and  that 
he  would  go  to  jail  for  life.  Yet 
hin  primary  allegiance  was 
not  to  the  democratic  state, 
but  to  a wickedly  perverted 
interpretation  of  Jewish  reli- 
gious law.  And  be  knew  that 
far  from  being  damned,  he 
would  find  quiet  understand- 
ing. support  even,  among 
many  of  the  purported  guard- 
ians of  Jewish  law,  Israel's 
Orthodox  rabbis.  Those  ac- 
complices have  yet  to  be 
brought  to  justice. 


David  Horovltz  is  managing 
editor  ot  the  Jerusalem  Report 
and  editor  of  a new  biography, 
Yitzhak  Rabin:  Soldier  of  Peace 
(Peter  Halban  Publishers) 


These  reforms  should  not  be 
seen  as  a high-profile  cam- 
paign againist  the  City  of 
London.  The  problem  of 
short-termism  in  tbe  UK 
owes  far  more  to  our 
chronic  failures  of  eco- 
nomic management  which 
the  Conservatives  have  ex- 
acerbated. One  area  for  de- 
bate is  whether  the  ease  of 
mergers  and  takeovers 
under  existing  UK  competi- 
tion rules  has  artificially 
boosted  the  corporate- 
finance  sector  In  the  City 
and  created  a fee-driven 
vested  interest  which  is  un- 
desirably distorting  busi- 
ness priorities.  Public  xml- 
icy  could  seek  to  correct 
that  bias  by  re-balancing 
the  rales  of  the  takeover 
process.  But  we  must  not 
throw  so  much  grit  in  the 
wheels  that  bad  manage- 
ment is  artificially 
protected. 

New  Labour  should  aim 
for  a robust  model  of  capi- 
talism that  will  equip  Brit- 
ain for  the  rigours  of  the 
global  market  in  the  21st 
century-  That  model  seeds 
to  be  both  responsible  and 
dynamic,  competitive  as 
well  as  civilised.  It  will  be 
unique  to  Britain's  circum- 
stances and  it  will  be  an 
adaptation  of  market  capi- 
talism, not  the  radical  alter- 
native to  it  for  which  some 
are  still  searching. 


Sir  Robert  Peel 
keeps  an  eye 
on  the  contest 


David  McKie 


JACK  Straw,  shadow 
home  secretary,  sits  at  a 
table  in  Wiloecote 
School  flanked  by  the  head- 
master and  a senior  police- 
man, In  a room  fell  of  people 
most  of  whom  are  not  listen- 
ing, debating  what  schools 
should  do  to  steer  children 
away  from  drugs.  It’s  a sen- 
sible discussion,  but  it's  dear 
that  it  wouldn't  be  happening 
were  it  not  for  the  TV  cam- 
eras which  will  carry  it  this 
lunchtime  and  evening  into 
the  homes  of  South  East 
Staffordshire,  which  goes  to 
the  polls  after  Easter  to  elect  a 
successor  to  David 
Lightbown. 

Later,  Home  Secretary 
Michael  Howard  is  having  his 
photograph  taken  in  front  of 
the  statue  of  Tamworth’s 
most  famous  citizen.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  Soon  he's  gladhand- 
ing his  way  through  the  shop- 
pers of  the  new  and 
apparently  thriving  Anker- 
side  Centre,  invading  Fresha 
Fruits  and  toe  clock  and 
watch  shop,  though  not  I 
notice,  toe  butcher's.  Within 
a few  hours  these  scenes  will 
be  brought  to  the  people  of 
South  East  Staffs  by  regional 
television.  That  nowadays,  is 
what  byelection  campaigning 
is  all  about  The  old  system, 
where  the  visiting  statesman 
stayed  for  an  evening  meet- 
ing, collapsed  long  ago.  Even 
the  traditional  morning  press 
conference  is  falling  into 
disuse. 

The  Tories  in  Tamworth 
aren't  bothering,  knowing  all 
you  get  from  this  art  form  is 
journalists  trying  to  trip  min- 
isters up  to  get  headlines  fea- 
turing blunders.  Labour  can- 
celled theirs  on  Monday 
because  Straw's  train  was 
late,  but  without  any  appar- 
ent regret;  what  they  tend  to 
get  is  reporters  from  Tory 
tabloids  trying  to  embarrass 
toe  candidate,  a la  Peter 
Hitchens. 

l^AMWORTH  is  roughly 
9 three-quarters  of  South 
■ East  Staffs.  To  the  north 
is  agricultural  country  where 
the  BSE  issue  will  trouble 
producers  as  well  as  consum- 
ers. The  south-west  corner  is 
spiritually  Sutton  Coldfield, 
big  houses  and  Birmingham 
affluence.  Once  a kind  of  sid- 
ing off  the  infinitely  weary 
A5,  Tamworth  itself  is  now  all 
fast  roads  and  motorway  ac- 
cess and  industrial  develop- 
ment — though  Reliant, 
whose  spunky  three-wheelers 
once  helped  to  put  the  place 
on  toe  map.  succumbed  to  the 
recent  recession.  The  popula- 
tion here  has  tripled  since  the 
start  of  the  50s,  and  nearly  a 
quarter  are  under  16.  so  Tam- 


worth traditions  have  less  of 
a hold  than  they  did.  “It's  up 
at  the  top  of  Market  Street” 
says  a woman  directing  me  to 
Labour  headquarters,  “just 
beyond  the  John  Peel  statue.” 

But  you  can't  escape  Sir 
Robert.  Th£  politicians  keep 
dragging  him  into  toe  argu- 
ment How  proud  he  would 
be.  the  Tories  burble,  of  toe 
way  we  are  cutting  crime! 
What  on  earth  would  he 
make.  Labour  grumble,  this 
man  who  elevated  national 
cohesion  above  party  conten- 
tion. of  the  way  the  Tories 
have  divided  the  nation  over 
the  past  17  years? 

Tamworth  spent  most  of  the 
19th  century  sending  Peels  to 
Parliament"  Not  just  Sir  Rob- 
ert, but  his  brother  William; 
his  son,  also  Sir  Robert;  and 
their  Lancashire  relative 
John.  Drayton  Manor,  the 
home  of  toe  Peels,  no  longer 
exists;  the  grounds  are  a fam- 
ily theme  park.  “His  main 
principle,"  wrote  a biogra- 
pher. “was  that  on  entry  into 
power  he  ceased  to  represent 
a party,  because  he  repre- 
sented a people."  There's 
more  than  a hint  of  Tony 
Blair  about  that 

IN  THE  centre  of  town. 
Labour  are  inescapable. 
Their  headquarters  are 
there,  and  nearly  all  tbe  post- 
ers are  theirs.  The  Tories 
have  pitched  their  camp  on 
an  industrial  estate  on  toe 
Lichfield  Road.  Their  posters 
are  mostly  in  fields,  to  be  read 
by  passing  motorists  and  per- 
haps very  soon  to  illuminate 
the  final  hours  of  doomed 
cows.  The  Lib  Dems  have  a 
little  office  in  Gun  gate,  near 
the  mighty  St  Editha's  church 
and  toe  Globe  public  house. 
Best  placed  of  all.  in  an  eye- 
catching shop  on  tbe  comer 
of  George  Street,  are  the  UK 
Independence  Party. 

They  are  fielding  Andrew 
Smith,  who  at  21  was  a mem- 
ber of  tbe  executive  of  Dr 
Owen’s  continuing  SDP  and 
today,  at  28,  is  leader  of  a 
three-strong  Independent 
group  which  has  turfed  the 
Tories  out  of  the  Stonydelph 
ward  on  toe  east  side  of  town. 
His  local  affiliations  could 
usefully  boost  him  above  the 
usual  meagre  UKiP  share  of 
the  vote.  Doesn’t  he  find  it 
curious  that  a former  SDP 
activist  should  be  working 
now  for  the  forces  of  Dr  Sked? 
Not  at  all.  He  was  never  won- 
derfully happy,  he  says,  with 
SDP  Euro-enthusiasm.  And  in 
any  case,  why  after  Margaret 
Thatcher  should  anyone  dis- 
parage U-turns? 

As  a notable  English  states- 
man. who  famously  changed 
his  own  tune  on  Catholic 
emancipation,  parliamentary 
reform  and  free  trade,  once 
wrote:  "Nothing  could  be 
more  churlish  than  the  un- 
bounded confidence  which 
some  have  in  their  own  infal- 
libility and  in  toe  outcry  they 
raise  against  any  change  by 
others  of  an  opinion  once  ex- 
pressed." 

Who  was  it?  Since  this 
piece  is  written  in  Tamworth, 
need  you  ask? 


We  conduct  patient  research  into 


Will  you  support  us? 

The  Royal  College  orf  Physicians  secs  the  standards 
and  controls  the  quality  of  medical  practice  in  hospitals 
throughout  England,  Whies  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Research  plays  a vital  part  in  this  work.  Not  laboratory 
research  - but  research  that  evaluates  the  most  effective 
ways  of  caring  for  patients, 

□ Such  as  how  to  maximize  the  quality  of 
life  for  choje  nek  with  cancer. 

□ Or  how  best  to  provide  sensitive  long 
term  care  for  the  rlderiy. 

□ Or  what  guidelines  should  be  laid  down 
for  the  best  management  of  asthma. 

Funding  this  never  ending  programme  is  a real  problem. 
We  rely  on  the  donations,  gifts  and  legacies  of 
generous  supporters  to  augment  our  independent 
income.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  continue  to  seek  out 
new  and  better  methods  of  caring  for  patients  in  hospicaL 

Will  you  hdp  us  to  improve  the  con  of  patients  by 
making  a contribution  to  one  of  our  research  projects? 

Wt  will  gladly  send  you  details. 

Write  to  the  Appeal  Director 
or  "RUpturne  0171  935  1174. 

■Halo  Madcfae'  Appaoi  Fund 
KOYU  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSC1ANS 
I T SJ  Andwws  Moca.  London  NW!  41£. 
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John  Snagge 


The  voice 
at  the  helm 


JOHN  SNAGGE.  the 
wireless  announcer 
who  gave  Britain 
the  news  of  the 
D-Day  invasion,  has 
died  aged  91.  His  deep  velvet 
voice  graced  many  great  and 
state  occasions,  but  he  was 
best  known  for  his  50  years  of 
Boat  Race  commentaries. 

The  second  son  of  Judge  Sir 
Mondaunt  Snagge,  he  was 
educated  at  Winchester  and 
Pembroke  College.  Oxford, 
and  joined  the  BBC  in  1924  as 
assistant  station  director  at 
Stoke-on-Trent  It  was  at  this 
pioneering  relay  station  that 
he  developed  his  rich  vocal 
chords,  a voice  In  keeping 
with  the  dramatic  and  stately 
occasions  he  was  to  describe 
without  a hint  of  snobbery, 
patrouisation,  or  ignorance. 

His  job  in  Stoke  was  to  read 
news  bulletins,  sing  duets 
with  the  producer  on  live 
children’s  programmes,  and 
run  a weekly  show  using  the 
talent  of  the  Potteries,  includ- 
ing an  amateur  orchestra  and 
chorus  formed  for  the  station. 
It  taught  him  to  cope  with 
people  whose  idioms  and  ac- 
cents he  did  not  always 
understand  — and  how  to  en- 
joy their  company.  When  he 
returned  to  Stoke  to  reopen 
the  station  half  a century 
later,  several  people  recog- 
nised him  in  the  street  and  at 
his  former  drinking  haunts. 
Snagge  became  an  an- 


nouncer at  Savoy  Hill  in  1928 
and  moved  to  outside  broad- 
casts in  1983.  when  pageants, 
state  funerals  and  corona- 
tions became  his  beat 

Britain  learned  that  the 
tide  of  war  was  turning  at 
9.23am  on  D-Day  — June  6 
1944  — when  Snagge  read 
Communique  No  1 from  the 
Supreme  Headquarters. 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force: 
“Under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower.  Allied  naval 
forces,  supported  by  strong 
air  forces,  began  landing 
Allied  armies  this  morning 
on  the  northern  coast  of 
France.”  As  radio's  presenta- 
tion director  during  the  war 
years,  it  was  Snagge  who 
brought  news  of  Pearl  Har- 
bour and  VE-Day.  In  1953  he 
described  the  Queen’s  corona- 
tion service  from  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

Until  i960  he  was  the  wire- 
less voice  of  the  Boat  Race, 
turning  what  was  often  te- 
dium into  mystique  to  keep 
millions  on  the  edge  of  their 
seats  until  the  crews  reached 
Mortlake  brewery.  Having 
rowed  for  his  college.  Snagge 
maria  his  first  commentary  in 
1931,  the  fifth  year  the  event 
was  broadcast.  At  that  time 
the  commentator  had  no  con- 
tact with  the  shore  from  his 
launch,  relying  on  flagmen 
placed  at  the  landmarks  to 
signal  the  position  of  the 
crews  and  acknowledge  that 


Snagge  was  being  heard.  Dur- 
ing his  early  years  the  diffi- 
culties of  moving  a commen- 
tator behind  a race  for  4l/< 
miles  was  a significant  spur 
for  the  development  of  short- 
range  transmission. 

Snagge  quickly  developed 
his  own  judgment  without 
realising  it  In  the  early  days 
he  used  to  gauge  the  distance 
between  the  crews  at  Duke's 
Meadows  by  reading  two  flags 
run  up  a poll  on  the  bank. 
After  several  years  he  met  the 
flagman  in  a pub  and  thanked 
him,  joking  that  he  didn't 
watch  the  flags  any  more  be- 
cause his  own  judgment  was 
always  proved  right.  “I 
should  bloody  well  hope  my 
flags  are  accurate,"  said  the 
flagman,  “I  do  it  from  what 
you  say  on  the  wireless." 

The  Boat  Race  occupied  lit- 
tle more  than  a day  a year  of 
Snagge's  career  on  radio,  al- 
though he  also  commentated 
from  Henley  Royal  Regatta.  In 
1952  he  turned  down  the  job  of  | 
Controller  for  Northern  Ire- 
land and  later  became  the 
BBC’s  head  of  presentation 
(sound)  before  retiring  in 
1985.  However  he  continued 
to  commentate  on  the  rowing 
Blues  until  1980.  His  best  race 
was  his  last,  when  Oxford 
won  by  only  a canvas  when 
their  bow  man  collapsed  and 
turned  them  into  a seven-man 
crew.  There  was  drama,  too, 
in  1952  when  the  BBC  launch 


From  D-Day  to  the  Boat  Race . . . John  Snagge  pictured  during  a return  to  Broadcasting  House  in  February  1994 


broke  down  in  a blinding 
snowstorm  and  narrowly 
avoided  being  rammed  by 
pursuing  steamers. 

Snagge  mistrusted  record- 
ings where  everything  could 
be  done  again  if  something 
went  wrong.  “I  was  born  with 
a microphone  in  my  mouth," 
he  told  me.  "You  cannot 
broadcast  live,  however  expe- 
rienced you  are,  without  a 
butterfly  in  your  stomach. 
You  think  ‘So  far,  Tve  got 


away  with  it . . is  this  going 
to  be  my  Waterloo?  I'm  al- 
ways nervous." 

He  had  no  awareness  of  his 
famous  gaffe  — that  he 
couldn't  see  who  was  in  the 
lead  but  it  was  either  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  — until  he  lis- 
tened to  himself  later.  But  he 
never  dried  up.  not  even 
when  an  accomplice  did  so. 
such  as  the  Everest  climber 
Tom  Brocklebank.  Asked  to 
taka  over  for  a while  at  Ham- 


mersmith, he  said  only:  “As 
far  as  I am  concerned,  it's  all 
over,”  and  handed  the  micro- 
phone back  to  Snagge. 

During  his  time  as  a com- 
mentator. Snagge  presented  a 
gold  sovereign  dating  from 
1829,  the  first  year  of  the  Boat 
Race,  to  the  presidents  to  use 
for  the  toss.  He  located  a mint 
sovereign  at  £75  and  a used 
one  at  £25.  When  the  dealer 
found  out  who  he  was  and 
why  he  wanted  the  coin,  he 


offered  to  sell  the  mint  one  for 
the  worth  of  its  weight  in  gold 
at  the  current  price  if  Snagge 
would  take  the  gamble  that  it 
would  come  out  at  more  than 
£75.  Snagge  paid  just  over  £5 
for  it 

The  coin  caused  a problem 
when  Snagge  decreed  that 
the  winning  club  would  be 
responsible  for  keeping  it 
until  the  next  year.  The  Ama- 
teur Rowing  Association 
pointed  out  that  the  Boat 
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Race  victors  would  lose  their 
amateur  status  if  they  kept 
the  coin  because  they  would 
have  competed  for  a money 
prize.  That  is  why  the  losing 
crew  retains  the  com  each 
year. 


Christopher  Dodd 


John  Derrick  Mo  rd aunt  Snagge. 
BBC  news  announcer  and  com- 
mentator. bom  May  8. 1904:  died 
March  25. 1996 


Senator  Edmund  Muskie 

it  all  ended 


[DMUND  Sixtus  Mus- 
kie, who  has  died 
aged  81,  was  one  of 
Ithe  tantalising 
might-have-beens  of  US  presi- 
dential politics.  He  will  be 
remembered  for  a moment  of 
public  tears  and  as  a veteran 
Democratic  Senator  who  may 
have  been  the  real  victim  of 
President  Nixon's  Watergate 
machinations. 

The  tears  and  Watergate 
went  together.  In  1971-72.  Sen- 
ator Eld  Muskie  of  Maine  was 
by  far  the  most  serious  Demo- 
cratic challenger  to  Nixon's 
hopes  of  re-election.  His  cam- 
paign was  accordingly  target- 
ed for  an  unpleasant  form  of 

Sierrilla  warfare  by  Nixon's 
rty  tricks  division. 

They  forged  letters  in  Mus- 
kle's  name,  spread  foul 
rumours  about  his  wife,  dis- 
abled campaign  cars,  and 
rang  conservative  voters 
throughout  the  night,  using 
exaggerated  African-Ameri- 
can accents  to  say  “This  is 
Harlem  for  Muskie  and  we 
wants  yo'  vote." 

For  the  New  Hampshire 
primary,  where  French-Cana- 
dians  are  an  important  vot- 
ing minority,  they  distrib- 
uted a forged  Muskie  letter 
which  sneered  at  them  as 
"dumb  Canucks".  Muskie, 
who  had  never  faced  any- 
thing this  dirty  in  his  politi- 
cal life,  was  most  appalled  by 
the  attacks  on  his  wife,  who 
indeed  bad  a drinking  prob- 
lem. particularly  when  they 
were  published  in  the  notori- 
ously rightwing  Manchester 
Union-Leader. 

On  the  campaign  trial  in 
the  snow,  he  broke  down  in 
tears  as  he  defended  her 
against  a heckler  in  a mo- 
ment caught  by  television 
that  doomed  his  campaign. 
From  his  bizarre  behaviour 
then  and  immediately  after- 
wards, many  on  Muskie's 
campaign  staff  suspect  to  this 
day  that  LSD  or  some  other 
drug  was  slipped  into  his  cof- 
fee before  he  began  speaking. 
At  least  it  provoked  one  of 


Harold  Macmillan's  better 
quips.  Macmillan  liked  Mus- 
kie. thought  he  should  have 
been  president,  and  later 
commented  that  any  British 
politician  with  experience  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  known  how  to  deal  with 
a heckler.  “If  somebody  had 
shouted  that  my  wife  was  a 
drunk,  Td  have  replied  'Yes, 
but  you  should  have  seen  her 
mother*.  That  would  have 
worked.” 

Muskie  won  the  New 
Hampshire  primary,  but  un- 
convincingly for  a neighbour 
from  Maine.  Senator  George 
McGovern,  far  more  out- 
spoken in  his  attacks  on  the 
Vietnam  war,  was  able  to  ride 
his  support  among  the  stu- 
dents and  the  radical  left  ail 
the  way  to  the  nomination  — 
and  to  overwhelming  defeat 
by  Nixon. 

Muskie  might  have  done 
better.  It  is  not  easy  to  be 
sure.  A man  of  craggy,  slow- 
thinking  and  slow-talking  in- 
tegrity, he  could  be  an  im- 
pressive public  speaker,  but 
was  not  a gifted  campaigner. 
In  1968,  when  he  made  his 
name  as  vice-presidential 
running  mate  to  Hubert 
Humphrey,  his  plain  virtues 
shone  in  contrast  to  the  gar- 
rulous Humphrey,  the  tricky 
Nixon  and  the  oleaginous 
crook  Nixon  chose  as  his  run- 
ning-mate. Spiro  Agnew. 

USKIE  did  not 
seriously  consider 
running  for  the 
presidency  until 
disaster  befell  the  party’s 
heir  apparent  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy,  when  a fe- 
male aide  drowned  after  Ken- 
nedy drove  his  car  off  a 
bridge  at  Chappaquiddick  in 
1969.  Muskie  campaigned 
hard  for  his  party  in  the  1970 
mid-term  Congressional  elec- 
tion. and  became  the  choice 
of  the  Democratic  barons  and 
the  front-runner. 

To  the  public,  Muskie  was  a 
traditional  Democratic  cen- 
trist with  a proud  and  pio- 


E dm  and  Muskie . . . bizarre  behaviour  aroused  suspicious 
that  his  coffee  had  been  spiked  with  LSD  photo-  neil  ubbert 


neerjng  record  on  environ- 
mental legislation.  To  party 
insiders,  he  had  been  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  loyal  disciple  since 
first  being  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1958.  Although  Muskie 
later  claimed  “private 
doubts”  about  the  Vietnam 
war  as  early  as  1966,  in  1968 
he  stuck  to  the  hawkish  party 
platform. 

Muskie,  the  son  of  Polish 
immigrants,  was  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  to  attend 
Bates  College,  a haven  of  the 
WASP  aristocracy  who  could 
not  get  into  Harvard  or  Yale. 
He  then  became  the  Erst 
Democrat  to  be  elected  Gover- 
nor, and  later  Senator  for  the 
state  of  Maine,  formerly  so 
solidly  Republican  that  it  was 
one  of  only  two  states  to  vote 
against  President  Roosevelt 
in  1936. 

Muskie  became  an  elder 
statesman,  available  to  fill 
the  gap  as  secretary  of  state 
when  Cyrus  Vance  resigned 
in  protest  in  the  last  months 
of  the  Carter  presidency. 


When  the  Congress  wanted  a 
reliable  hand  to  run  the  in- 
quiry into  the  Iran-Contra  af- 
fair. Muskie  was  the  obvious 
candidate. 

Always  popular  In  Maine, 
Muskie  suffered  less  than 
most  defeated  candidates 
after  his  presidential  bid 
foundered.  His  devoted  aide, 
George  MitchelL  inherited 
Muskie’s  Senate  seat,  and 
went  on  to  become  Senate 
majority  leader  — the  post  in 
which  Muskie  might  have 
been  most  content.  Muskie's 
foreign  policy  aide  in  the  1972 
campaign.  Tony  Lake,  is  now 
national  security  adviser  in 
the  Clinton  White  House. 


Martin  Walter 

Martin  Welker  served  on  Mus- 
kie's Senate  and  1971  cam- 
paign staff  as  a Congressional 
Fellow  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association 


Edmund  Sixtus  Muskie.  politi- 
cian, bom  March  28,  1914;  died 
March  26.  1996 


Appreciation:  Mary  Lavin 


Ruralist  writer  who  shone 
amid  Dublin’s  bright  lights 


TO  HER  family  Mary  La- 
vin  (obituary,  March  26), 
was  “Mud",  an  adored 
and  unconventional  mother 
who  would  always  use  a 
cheque  from  the  New  Yorker 
magsurinp  or  from  a Guggen- 
heim fellowship  to  pile  her 
three  small  daughters  into  her 
Volkswagen  Beetle  and  head 
for  France  or  Italy. 

To  her  literary  friends  she 
was  an  unassuming  and 
deeply  committed  writer  who 
never  quite  appreciated  her 
own  stature  but  who  knew 
absolutely  what  she  was  about 
in  her  work.  "I  don’t  think  a 
story  should  have  a begin- 
ning, a middle  and  an  end,” 
she  said.  “To  me  It  Is  more 
like  an  arrow  in  flight.”  She 
had  little  interest  in  criticism 
but  believed  that  writers 
should  be  their  own  severest 
critics.  “Writers  should  read 
and  re-read  what  they  have 
written  to  find  out  what  it  is 
that  they  are  trying  to  say." 

On  her  first  day  as  an  arts 
student  at  University  College 
Dublin  she  caught  the  eye  of 
Michael  MacDonald  Scott;  a 
handsome  Australian  who 
was  also  a Jesuit  seminarian. 
“It  was  love  at  first  sight,”  she 
said  — “so  much  so  that  I 
afterwards  couldn't  recall  if 
he  wore  a dog  collar.”  When 
he  went  back  to  Australia  they 
wrote  to  each  other  every  day 
for  14  years. 

While  still  a student  Mary 
wrote  her  first  short  story  on 
the  back  of  her  PhD  thesis  on 
Virginia  Woolf  and  sold  it  to 
Dublin  magazine.  Success  fol- 
lowed immediately  on  the 
publication  of  her  first  collec- 
tion of  short  stories.  Tales 
from  Bectiae  Bridge  in  1941, 
the  same  year  she  married 
William  Walsh,  a solicitor. 
She  won  the  James  Tait  Me- 
morial Prize  and  produced 
three  further  volumes  and 
three  daughters,  Valdy,  Caro- 
line and  Elizabeth. 

After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band in  1954  she  suffered  a 
complete  physical  collapse 
and  was  taken  to  hospital. 
Told  she  could  not  go  home 
until  her  weight  improved. 


she  stuffed  her  pockets  with 
stones  to  defy  the  weighing 
scales.  It  was  this  determina- 
tion that  not  only  got  her  back 
to  her  family  but  enabled  her 
to  recover  from  her  loneliness 
sufficiently  to  launch  herself 
into  a literary  career.  But  love 
and  loneliness  remained  the 
central  themes  of  her  work. 

She  did  most  of  her  writing 
in  Bewley's  Oriental  Cafe, 
where  she  worked  all  day 
until  her  daughters  met  her 
alter  school  for  an  unorthodox 
family  dinner.  Money  was  al- 
ways scarce,  but  never  an 
issue.  When  an  unexpected 
cheque  for  £300  arrived,  she 
spent  it  on  a mews  in  Dublin's 
Lad  Lane,  then  a noted  red 
light  district  “There  was  no- 
body there  but  the  prostitutes 
and  they  were  very  kind.” 
Mary  exclaimed  with  great 
pleasure. 

In  spite  of  precarious  fi- 
nances she  became  famous  for 
her  hospitality.  She  cut  a dis- 
tinctive figure,  always  dressed 
in  black  with  a huge  piece  of 
silver  or  amber  dangling  on 
her  bosom  and  her  hair  pulled 
back  into  a classical  bun,  and 
gave  memorable  Literary  eve- 
nings where  eminent  writers 
mingled  with  (then)  upcoming 
ones  such  as  John  McGabern 
and  Paul  Durcan. 

On  one  of  her  excursions  to 
Europe  she  met  up  again  with 
Michael  Scott  whom  she  had 
not  seen  for  20  years.  In  1969, 
when  she  was  57,  he  obtained 
permission  to  leave  the  Jesuit 
Order  and  marry  her,  and 
Mary  and  “Mike"  became  a 
central  part  of  Dublin’s  liter- 
ary life  until  his  death  in  1989. 

Like  many  New  Yorker 
writers,  she  was  sensitive 
about  the  stories  they  rejected 
and  never  offered  them  for 
publication  elsewhere.  She 
once  told  me  she  had  a big 
heap  of  these  stories  under  a 
bed.  While  I was  editing  a 
Dublin  magazine  I asked  if  I 
could  have  a look  at  them.  At 
first  she  agreed,  but  later  said 
no  and  instead  gave  me  a 
rewrite  of  an  early  published 
story.  “Do  you  often  feel  like 
re-writing  what  you’ve  writ- 


tenr  I asked.  "If  I could  I 
would  re-write  every  single 
line  I ever  wrote."  she  replied. 

The  author  of  several 
novels,  she  was  best  known 
for  her  short  stories  which 
appeared  in  numerous  vol- 
umes as  well  as  in  a three- 
volume  collected  set  published 
by  Constable  in  1985.  She  was 
the  recipient  of.  numerous 
Irish  and  American  literary 
awards.  Along  wtth  Samuel 
Beckett,  she  was  made  a saoi, 
the  highest  office  of  the  Irish 
literary  body,  Aosdana. 


dare  Boyten 

Brian  Fallon  writes:  Mazy  La- 
vin had  not  been  active  as  a 
writer  for  some  years  before 
her  death,  but  there  had  been 
no  dimming  of  her  reputation 
as  there  has  been  with  many 
or  most  Irish  short-story 
writers  of  the  generation 
which  followed  closely  upon 
Frank  O’Connor  and  Sean 
O’Eaoiain. 

Prom  the  late  1940s  a vogue 
for  the  “rural"  Irish  short 
story  was  shrewdly  exploited 
by  publishers  and  magazine 
editors,  especially  the  New 
Yorker  which  at  one  stage 
had  a large  number  of  Irish 
names  on  its  books.  However, 
with  the  exception  of  Lavin 
herself;  Benedict  Kiely  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more, 
these  writers  — whether  liv- 
ing or  not  — have  sunk  into 
their  period.  Their  work 
means  little  to  younger  Irish 
writers  today  and  is  unlikely 
to  be  revived. 

Lavin  was  something  more 
than  a ruralist  in  the  usual 
sense;  there  is  an  extra, 
imaginative,  almost  sinister 
dimension  to  her  work  which 
has  made  certain  critics  com- 
pare her  with  Flannery 
O’Connor.  Her  dose  links 
with  America,  which  she 
kept  up  all  her  life,  may 
largely  explain  this  artistic 
parallel-  In  feet,  America  was 
a second  — same  would  even 
say.  a first  — home  for  her 
art,  and  she  never  carried  a 
corresponding  literary  pres- 
tige in  Great  Britain. 


Birthdays 


Lord  (Julian)  Amery,  vet- 
eran Conservative.  77:  Mary 
Armour,  painter.  95;  Robert 
Bauman,  chairman,  British 
Aerospace.  65;  Prof  Alastair 
Bellingham,  haematologist. 
president  Royal  College  of  Pa- 
thologists. 58;  Louis  Blom- 
Cooper  QC.  barrister  and 
author,  70;  Lord  Callaghan  of 
Cardiff,  former  Labour  prime 
minister,  84;  Robert  Cohan, 
dance  director,  founder  artis- 
tic director,  Contemporary 
Dance  Trust.  71;  Patrick  Deu- 
char,  chief  executive.  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  47;  Maria  Ewing, 
opera  singer.  46;  Julian 
Glover,  actor,  61;  Duncan 
Goodhew,  swimmer.  39;  El- 
lery Hanley,  rugby  league 
footballer,  35;  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  cellist  and 
conductor.  69.  Admiral  Sir 
Jock  Slater,  Chief  of  Naval 
Staff  and  First  Sea  Lord.  58: 
Quentin  Tarantino,  film  di- 
rector. 33;  Frank  Taylor, 
chief  constable.  Durham.  63; 
Cyrus  Vance,  US  statesman 
and  UN  mediator.  79. 


Death  Notices 

HAYWARD,  Ran  CAE,  tormc"  sjflnrral 
Hcraurv  of  Iho  Labour  Party  dux)  vtO- 
demy  on  Friday  22nd  Maicn  peacefully  a 
hoow  m Boctungtan  Grrafly  nti&sod  by  hrs 
wife,  dauglwf*.  arandtfuUlren  and  nroaf- 
grandcrawan.  Funeral  at  230pm.  2tw  April 
al  Thanet  Crematorium.  Ua»ute  Ha  11c*- 
ere.  Donations  rf  dasiiea  lo  the  Pilgrims 
Hospice.  Margate,  or  Save  the  Children 
Fund  c/o  Bore  Brothers  Ltd  . 37  Addm^um 
Road.  Margate  CTB  IBM  ?e<  C78432C3SJJ 
MILEMAN.  Dorothy  Christen  Cnfe  AbsQ. 
On  the  23rd  tU  March  my  mothsr  and  wife 
of  Mr  Emeu  Arthur  Mite  man  died  aped  88 

ras  otd  PWlp  Mi  toman.  Barbara  Varheit 
Iver  Mteman.  s'  Gra«e<areHewug  84a 
1217  EW  Wwmidi.  Tim  Nethortarels 
ROS8-HAUAM  (PM).  On  March  2*h  1996 
alter  a long  baffle  against  cancer  Pal  Dear 
Wrfa  and  Friend  of  John  KaKam  (Jazz  Mien- 
oan)  Loved  Mother  of  Philip  and  Michael*. 
Mother  to  Law  qf  Julie  and  Daughter  in 
Law  oi  Melua  Honam  younger  sister  of 
Vera  Lana*  and  Jack  and  Philip  CooU). 
and  a Loving  Aunt  and  Great  Aunt  For 
many  yean  night  ww  wi  casualty  at 
Stockport  infirmary  and  a long  kfe  long 
Socialist-  A short  service  c4  BianUjflnrfng 
for  Pare  Ufa  will  be  held  at  Christ  Church 
Ulilan  Grave.  Reddish.  Stockport,  on  Satur- 
day Man*  30th  « 11 00am  to  which  all 
friends  are  Inviietj,  feUowed  by  private  Cre- 
mation. Family  Flowers  Onty  Please  TfS 
BUT  A PAUSE*  inquiries  to  Musts  R.A 
FahhurM  A Sons  | FUNERAL  DIRECTORS) 
Tei  0161  432  17UQ. 


Memorial  Services 

SW  ROBERT  STEPHENS.  A celebration 
far  the  life  and  work  of  s*r  Robert  will  be 
held,  on  Monday  39  April  1906  at  11  30am  at 
SI  Jemea  a Church.  107  PcoadiHy.  London 

Wl. 


Births 


On  the  tarn  March  1996  to 
Ai«»is  and  Wcota  Moores  a daughter  Isa- 
bella Lucians  a sister  Iw  Augustus 

telephone 

0171  713  456.  Fa»  0171  713  4129. 


Jackdaw 


Jackie’s  clean 

THE  STORY  is  very  simple  in 
every  Jackie  Chan  movie.  I'm 
the  good  guy;  then  there's  the 
bad  guy.  Then  you  see  us 
do  the  comedy  stunts  and 
fighting.  I can't  say  my  films 
are  not  violent,  but  they're 
not  very,  very  violent  like 
American  movies.  We  have  a 
lot  of  action,  but  not  a lot  of 
blood.  No  dirty  words  come 
from  my  mouth.  I have  a girl- 
friend in  my  films,  but  no 
make-love  scenes.  Always  bad 
guy  either  die  or  go  to  jail, 
because  in  Asia  so  many  chil- 
dren come  to  see  my  movies. 
Parents  say.  “Learn  from 
Jackie.  See  what  Jackie's 
doing  in  the  movies.  See  what 


Jackie’s  doing  in  public."  So 
my  image  is  very  important 
Sometimes  I'd  like  to  play  the 
. bad  guy  and  sometimes  rd  like 
to  die  in  a movie.  But  all  the 
film  buyers  from  Korea  and 
Japan  say.  “No!  Jackie  can't 
play  the  bad  guy.  Jackie  can't 
die!" 

If  1 have  Japanese  bad  guy,  I 
use  some  Japanese  good  guy. 
If  I have  Caucasian  bad  guy.  I 
have  Caucasian  good  guy.  If 
you  want  to  be  an  interna- 
tional star,  you  must  create 
good  production,  not  make 
local  films  with  only  local 
jokes.  Airplane!  was  very  fam- 
ous in  America,  but  not  very 
successful  in  Asia.  Maybe  my 
movies  cannot  get  awards,  but 
my  movies  more  successful 
than  tilings  like  The  Colour 
Purple,  which  gets  awards, 
butonlyfewaudiences  like  it. 
Butya  know  what?  ET  is  the 
best  movie  in  the  world  For 
me,  what  is  a bad  movie?  No- 
body sees  it.  that’s  a bad 
movie.  That's  my  philosophy. 
First  time  you  see  one  of  my 
movies,  you  will  remember — 
then  you  will  continue  to  come 
see  all  my  movies.  Every 
movie  I do  must  be  good. 

1 love  to  work  because  I 


learn.  I see  many  big  stars  be- 
coming very  rich,  but  sud- 
denly they're  very  poor  be- 
cause they  are  gambling.  OK, 
Tm  not  gambling.  I save  all  my 
money.  I’m  very  happy.  I have 
my  Jackie  Chan  stunt  team. 
Jackie  Chan  camera  team.  If  I 
stop  working,  what  about 
them?  So  I must  always  be 
working.  On  the  set,  I'm  kind 
of  like  the  king  of  the  set. 

When  we're  finished,  when 
everybody  has  gone  home,  it’s 
myself.  Where  do  I go?  I stay- 
in  my  office,  watch  my  videos. 
Chinese  ad  ion  hero  Jackie 
Chan  discloses  the  secret  of  his 
success  to  Howard Felnstcin 
for  Interview. 

Private  morals 

SOCIETY  IS  full  or  para- 
doxes. Technologically,  the 
world  has  shrunk,  but  the 
process  of  globalisation 
seems  only  to  remind  us  how 
divided  and  fragmented  we 
are.  Now  we  have  so  many  of 
the  things  we  wanted,  we 
have  forgotten  the  point.  And 
in  a world  where  the  norm 
was  to  try  to  be  modem,  we 
find  that  modernism  is  be- 
coming out  of  date . . . Con- 


sumerist  pragmatism  holds 
sway  in  many  of  our  Western 
democracies . . . One  of  the 
themes  T have  returned  to 
again  and  again  since  becom- 
ing archbishop  is  my  concern 
about  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  privatisation  of  moral- 
ity. A society  that  loses  its 
commitment  to  certain  core 
moral  values  becomes  one  in 
which  everyone  does  what  is 
right  in  their  own  eyes.  And 
post-modernism  rejects  abso- 
lute ways  of  speaking  of 
truth.  As  Professor  Lyotard 
says:  “I  define  post-modern- 
ism as  incredulity  towards 
meta-narratives."  This  ten- 
dency pushes  religion  and 
morality  out  of  the  public 
arena  into  the  private  do- 
main. But  to  for  all  its 
citizens  a morality  which  is 
purely  self-referential  is  to 
claim  a freedom  which  ends 
up  being  no  freedom  at  alL  If 
there  is  no  point  of  reference 
beyond  myself  or  beyond 
yourself,  then  reason,  justice 
and  law  become  exploitable 
by  the  powerful  and  the  influ- 
ent ial,  and  the  weak  have 
nothing  left  to  appeal  to.  If  we 
have  no  word  for  sin  we  shall 
soon  find  we  have  no  words 


left  to  describe  responsi- 
bility. As  the  ancient  Roman 
adage  puts  it:  "What  are  laws 
without  morals?” 

The  Pope  expressed  the 
sharp  dilemma  this  causes. 

When  morality  is  privatised, 
almost  the  only  moral  princi- 
ple that  is  held  in  common  is 
that  of  “autonomy”.  Each 
must  choose  on  the  basis  of 
b is  or  her  individual  rational 
will — that  is  the  secular 
moral  philosopher’s  dream  — 
without  any  recourse  to  tra- 
dition or  convention.  Yet  the 
Pope  rightly  points  out  that 
many  social  scientists  have 
been  arguing  for  years  that 
individuals  are,  in  many 
respects,  not  free  to  choose  — 
their  lives  and  ideas  are 
largely  determined-  So  we 
have  Ihe  dilemma  that  indi- 
vidual choice  becomes  the 
hallmark  of  modem  (or 
rather  post-modern)  moral- 
ity. yet  individual  choice  is  in 
feet  severely  circumscribed. 
All  we  seem  to  be  left  with  is  a 

rather  bleak  and  despairing 
relativism. 

George  Carey,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  makes  a plea  for 
core  moral  values  in  the  Catho- 
lic tveekly  The  Tablet. 


Loco  madness 

"IT'S  A LAUGH"  says  the 
man  who  will  give  his  name 
only  as  “DB".  "It’s  a laugh 
thinking  about  the  sad 
people  in  anoraks  staying  on 
the  platform  and  keeping  to 
the  rules,  while  Tm  track- 
side  and  naked.”  DB  spends 
time  posing  naked  by  train 
tracks  with  his  mate,  Jessie, 
because  he  is  what  is  known 
in  trainspotting  circles  as  a 
“gricer”  — a hardcore  loco- 
motive fanatic  who  will  stop 


Jackie  don't ...  Interview 


at  nothing  to  catch  his  prey. 
Gricers  are  perhaps  best  de- 
scribed as  the  punks  of  train- 
spotting. They  are  locomo- 
tive fans  who  have  added  an 
anti-estahlishment  (anti-BR; 
spin  to  their  pastime  by  es- 
chewing the  mere  collecting 
of  electric  passenger  trains, 
opting  instead  to  take  photo- 
graphs of  the  big,  sexy  diesel 
engines  that  thunder  along 
inaccessible  freight  lines  in 
the  dead  of  night . . . The 
trouser-dropping  is  a ritual; 
once  the  gricer  is  in  the  depot 
and  has  photographed  the 
trains,  he  often  drops  his 
trousers  in  front  of  the  train 
while  his  friend  snaps  him. 
It’s  seen  as  a laddish.  gloat- 
ing gesture  of  triumph  over 
the  authorities  who  would 
come  between  the  people  and 
their  trains. 

Baton  Gill  tracks  do ictj  the 
punk  tratnspotters,  the 
Gricers, /or  the  Pace. 

Mail  check 

COMPUTER  CITY  agrees 
NOT  to  place  Robert  Beken 
on  any  mailing  list  or  to  send 
h im  any  advertisements  or 
mailings.  Computer  City 


agrees  that  a breach  of  this 
agreement  by  Computer  Cit 
will  damage  Robert  Beken 
and  that  these  damages  may 
be  pursued  in  court.  Furthej 
that  these  damages  for  the 
first  breach  are  Si. 000.  The 
deposit  of  this  cheque  for 
payment  is  agreement  with 
these  terms  and  conditions. 
An  improvised  contract  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  a cheque  by 
Bob  Beken,  a customer  in  the 
American  chain  of  shops. 
Computer  City,  owned  by 
Tandy.  Beken  had  noticed  an 

assistant  typing  his  name  ana 

address  into  a computer.  He 
laser  received  four  mail  shots 
from  Computer  City  and  wrot 
two  letters  of  protest,  but 
received  no  response.  Beken 
won  STOOD  plus  costs  from  the 
company  in  a small  claims 
court.  Unearthed  by  Nett? 
Scientist. 

Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  E 
mailjackdaicuigvardian- 
.co.uk; fax  0171- 7134366;  Jack- 
daw, The  Guardian,  119 
Farringdon  Road.  London 
EC1R3ER. . 


Dan  CUaister 
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£4bn  EU  bill  blow  to  trade 


Richard  Thomas 

sod  Larry  EJBott 


ma  RECORD  £4  billion 
payment  to  Brus- 
sels  helped  push 

Britain's  balance  of 
av^Bpayments  deeper 
into  the  red  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  government  officials. 

With  the  row  intensifying 
yesterday  over  the  worldwide 
ban  slapped  on  British  beef 


Balance  of 
payments 


by  the . European  Union,  the 
Central  Statistical  Office  dis- 
closed that  the  UK  had  to  foot 
the  bill  for  the  continent's 
economic  slowdown  last  year. 

Balance  of  payments  fig- 
ures showed  that  the  extra 
contributions  to  EU  coffers 
helped  widen  the  gap  between 
imports  and  exports  from 
£2.1  billion  In  1994  to  £6.7 
billion  in  1995. 

Treasury  officials,  aware  of 
the  simmering  resentment 
felt  towards  Brussels  by  Con- 
servative Eurosceptics,  in- 
sisted the  transfer  to  the 
European  Union  would  be  off- 
set by  some  repayment  this 
year.  This  rebate  Is  expected 
to  be  between  £750  million 
and  £1  billion,  but  will  not 
make  up  for  the  virtual 
doubling  of  the  EU  payment 
from  the  £2.1  billion  recorded 
in  1995. 

Yesterday’s  figures  also 
underlined  how  the  stuttering 
economic  performance  by 
Germany  and  Prance  — two 
of  Britain’s  biggest  trading 
partners  — led  to  a deteriora- 
tion in  the  UK’s  visible  trade 
balance  in  food,  manufac- 
tured goods,  oil.  raw  materi- 


als from  £10.8  billion  to  £11.6 
billion  last  year. 

Europe's  blanket  ban  on 
British  beef  could  add  a fur- 
ther £1.5  billion  to  the  deficit 
this  year  as  a result  of  a 
slump  in  exports  and  a rise  in 

imports.  City  analysts 
believe. 

Treasury  officials  were  san- 
guine about  yesterday's  data, 
describing  the  effect  of  the  EU 
contribution  as  a one-off  and 
Insisting  that  the  underlying 


CONSUMERS  are 
squirrelling  cash  into 
savings  accounts 
rather  than  splashing  out 
in  the  high  street,  casting  a 
shadow  over  government 
hopes  of  retail-led  growth, 
writes  Richard  Thomas. 

Although  real  incomes 
were  boosted  last  year  by 
building  society  handouts 
and  a pick-up  In  wages, 
much  of  the  money  is  being 
reinvested,  according  to 


current  account  picture 
remained  positive. 

A spokesman  said  that, 

1994  apart,  last  year's  outturn 
was  the  best  performance 
since  1987.  He  added  that  foe 

1995  gap  was  almost  exactly 
in  line  with  last  November's 
budget  forecast  of  a 
£6.5  billion  shortfall. 

The  deterioration  of  foe 
trade,  position  in  goods  was 
offset  by  a better  performance 
by  Britain’s  service  sector  — 


figures  from  the  Central 
Statistical  Office  yesterday. 

Personal  disposable  in- 
comes were  0.7  per  cent 
higher  in  the  last  three 
months  of  1995  than  in  the 
preceding  quarter,  but  con- 
sumer spending  rose  only 
0.5  per  cent. 

As  a result,  officials 
sharply  revised  up  their  es- 
timate of  the  “savings 
ratio”  — the  proportion  of 
income  saved  — from  8.6 


where  the  City  and  the  impact 
of  the  low  pound  on  tourism 
helped  lift  the  surplus  from 
£4.7  billion  to  £5.7  billion. 

The  pattern  for  1995  was 
not  reproduced  in  the  final 
three  months  of  the  year, 
when  the  overall  balance  of 
payments  deficit  fell  from 
£2.1  billion  to  £1.8  billion. 

This  was  the  result  of  a de- 
cline in  the  visible  trade  defi- 
cit from  £3.6  billion  to  £2.6 
billion  and  a drop  In  the  sur- 


per  cent  to  10.4  per  cent  for 
the  third  quarter  and  10.5 
per  cent  for  the  last  three 
months  of  1995. 

Jonathan  Loynes.  UK 
economist  at  HSBC  Mar- 
kets. said:  “The  pushing  up 
of  the  savings  ratios  sug- 
gests consumers  are  still 
relatively  cautious.  This 
emphasises  the  need  for 
lower  base  rates  if  the  Gov- 
ernment’s growth  target  is 
to  be  met.” 


plus  on  invisibles  — services, 
transfer  payments  and  inter- 
est, profits  and  dividends 
from  £1.4  billion  to 
£900  million. 

The  shadow  trade  and  in- 
dustry secretary.  Margaret 
Beckett,  said:  "The  1995  defi- 
cit was  the  tenth  in  a row. 
The  country  cannot  run  a per- 
manent current  account  defi- 
cit just  as  an  individual  can- 
not run  a permanent  bank 
overdraft" 


The  CSO  also  revised 
down  estimates  of  invest- 
ment spending  for  1995, 
from  a 1.2  per  cent  rise  to  a 
0.7  per  cent  failover  the 
previous  year,  reflecting 
continued  weakness  in 
housing  and  construction. 

Treasury  officials  were 
disappointed  with  the  in- 
vestment dip  — the  first 
since  1992  — bnt  said  firms 
were  continuing  to  spend 
on  plant  and  equipment. 


No  spending  please,  we’re  British 


Make  a killing 


Flying  winger  delivers  lucrative  parting  shot  to  United 


and  take  the 
Orient  Express 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


Discount  vouchers  on 
the  Orient  Express  and 
25  model  railway  en- 
gines were  yesterday  pa- 
raded as  the  more  unusual 
inducements  to  encourage  in- 
dividuals to  buy  shares  in  the 
Rail  track  flotation  due  at  the 
end  of  May. 

The  Government's  £5  mil- 
lion marketing  campaign 
was  launched  last  night  in  a 
series  of  television  and  news- 
paper advertisements  which 
will  run  for  two  months. 

The  pathfinder  prospectus 
will  be  published  on  April  15, 
after  which  Railtrack’s 
senior  management  team 
will  embark  on  an  intensive 
selling  programme,  includ- 
ing to  key  international 
investors. 

Some  110  hanks,  building 
societies  and  stockbrokers 
have  been  appointed  as  share 
shops,  providing  more  than 
10.000  high-street  outlets. 
Each  outlet  wiU  be  able  to 
make  special  offers  to  people 
registering  with  them. 

The  offers,  which  also  in- 


clude a trip  to  Disneyland 
near  Paris  via  Eurostar,  are 
in  the  form  of  prize  draws. 

The  Government  wanted  to 
be  more  generous  to  individ- 
ual punters  by  offering  free 
train  travel  but  the  idea  was 
ruled  out  after  considerable 
investigation  because  of  hos- 
tility among  the  private  oper- 
ating companies. 

The  share  offer  stresses 
that  at  least  51  per  cent  of  foe 
Government's  shares  In  Rail- 
track  will  be  for  sale. 

The  Government  wants  to 
dispose  of  the  entire  com- 
pany, originally  valued  at 
£6.4  billion,  but  now  down- 
graded to  around  £2  billion.  It 
rejected  suggestions  last 
night  that  the  City  was  going 
cold  on  the  plan,  even  though 
potential  investors  will  not 
be  told  that  the  business  will 
have  to  rely  on  public  subsi- 
dies to  make  a return. 

The  offer  will  be  structured 
in  two  parts:  a UK  public 
offer  targeted  at  retail  inves- 
tors. who  will  be  offered  at 
least  30  per  cent  of  shares, 
and  an  international  tender 
offer,  aimed  primarily  at  in- 
stitutional investors  in  the 
UK  and  worldwide. 


Minister  refuses  to  come  clean 


ENERGY  Minister  Tim 
Eggar  yesterday  infuri- 
ated Labour  by  sidestep- 
ping demands  to  spell  out 
the  full  costs  of  cleaning  up 
nuclear  power  stations  as 
he  fought  to  fend  off  calls 
for  the  £2.6  billion  privati- 
sation to  be  scrapped,  writes 
Rebecca  Sautters. 

During  a heated  debate 
on  the  sell-off,  Mr  Eggar 
refused  to  detail  the  indus- 
try's liabilities  for  decom- 
missioning stations  and 
cleaning  up  waste. 

Shadow  trade  and  indus- 
try secretary  Margaret 


Beckett  claimed  the  nu- 
clear sell-off  was  one  of  the 
i Government’s  “most  reck- 
less gambles”  and  the  tax- 
payer would  have  to  pick 
up  much  of  the  final  bill  for 
shutting  the  stations  down. 

But  Mr  Eggar  fought 
back  by  telling  MPs:  “The 
Labour  Party  are  members 
of  a unique  club,  a unique 
club  of  two.  The  new 
Labour  Party  joins  with 
North  Korea  as  the  only  po- 
litical movements  who  are 
still  opposed  to  privatisa- 
tion in  any  form  and  in  any 
circumstances.” 


Hammer  bangs 


on  the  Internet 


Mark  Tran  In  Hew  York 


A FORMER  West  Ham 
trainee  footballer  has 
decided  to  float  free  in 
cyberspace.  Andrew  Klein’s 
pioneering  Spring  Street 
Brewery  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can company  to  make  a pub- 
lic offering  of  its  shares  on 
the  Internet 

Now  it  has  made  another 
breakthrough  by  winning  ap- 
proval from  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to 
have  its  shares  traded  In 
cyberspace. 

The  company  made  history 
in  February  when  it  used  the 
Worldwide  Web  to  raise 
SI  .6  million  in  an  initial  pub- 
lic offering  without  having  to 
pay  a penny  to  underwriters. 
It  followed  up  that  pioneering 


move  by  creating  a cyber- 
space market  for  its  shares. 

Mr  Klein’s  successful  use  of 
the  Internet  to  raise  money 
has  generated  intense  interest 
among  other  entrepreneurs. 
Mr  Klein,  who  trained  with 
West  Ham  football  club  in 
1980  before  becoming  a secu- 
rities lawyer  and  then  a 
brewer,  said  he  had  received 
about  100  enquiries  from  com- 
panies and  would-be  entrepre- 
neurs interested  in  tapping 
the  Internet 

“We  attracted  a signficant 
number  of  our  3,500  share- 
holders by  creatively  harness- 
ing the  power  of  the  Inter- 
net" he  said.  “It  was  simply 
a natural  progression  to  de- 
velop a digital  trading  mecha- 
nism by  which  these  share- 
holders could  realise  liquidity 
if  they  so  desire. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.30  France  7.44  Italy  3.325  Singapore  2.10 
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Manchester  united  fol- 
lowed its  rise  to  foe  top 
of  the  Premiership  with  fi- 
nancial results  yesterday 
which  confirmed  the  club's 
status  in  a commercial 
league  of  its  own,  writes 
Roger  Gs  we- 
lt has  £7  million  to  back 
spending  to  strengthen  the 
squad.  It  boasts  one  of  the  top 
Internet  sites  and  claims  to 
be  the  biggest  catering  venue 
outside  London. 

Despite  lower  sales  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  because 
of  stadium  rebuilding,  foe 
company  produced  six-month 
profits  more  than  double  the 
previous  year.  Lower  operat- 
ing profits  were  offset  by  ex- 
ceptional gains  from  com- 
mercial deals  and  from  the 
sale  of  players,  notably 
Ukrainian  winger  Andrei 
Kanchelskis.  sold  to  Everton 
for  £5  million  last  summer. 

As  a result,  pre-tax  profits 
rose  from  £7.3  million  to 
£15.3  million,  on  sales  down 
from  £36  million  to  just 
under  £30  million.  The  in- 
terim dividend  is  to  be  in- 
creased by  14  per  cent  to  l.6p 
per  share. 

This  contrasts  sharply  with 
Millwall.  another  football 
club  quoted  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket but  languishing  in  the 
middle  of  the  First  Division. 
Its  half-year  sales  reached  al- 
most £2  million,  equivalent  to 
the  takings  from  two  league 
matches  at  Old  Trafford. 

Millwall  reported  a loss  be- 
fore tax  of  £376.000  despite 
more  than  £1  million  in  trans^ 
fer  profits  but  unlike  United, 
whose  diversification  is  lim- 
ited to  football-related  media 
and  merchandise,  plans  to  de- 
velop into  communications 
and  leisure  activities. 

Graham  Robson,  former 
chief  executive  of  Dalgety 
Consumer  Food  Group,  has 
joined  as  chief  executive  of 
the  holding  company, 1 
charged  with  identffying  suit- 
able acquisitions. 

Roger  Cowe  is  a Manchester 
United  shareholder 


MANCHESTER  UNITED 
SUPtoRTEES'OUB 


Brunei  royals  set  to  buy  George  V 


Ian  King 


BRUNEI'S  royal  family 
Is  thought  to  be  close 
to  purchasing  the 
George  V hotel  in  Paris 
from  Granada,  according  to 
industry  sources. 

The  Sultan,  who  heads 
the  family  and  whose  £20 
billion-plus  fortune  makes 
him  the  world’s  richest 
man.  Is  thought  likely  to 
outbid  Saudi  Prince 
Al-Waleed,  who  has  also  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  in  the 
hotel,  which  Granada 
acquired  daring  January’s 
£3.9  billion  purchase  of 
Forte. 

It  is  not  known  how  much 
Granada  wants  for  the 


George  V,  but  during  last 
year's  takeover  battle. 
Forte  had  its  entire  Exclu- 
sive hotel  chain  valued  at 
£910  million. 

The  Sultan’s  love  of  lux- 
ury hotels  is  well  known. 
He  already  owns  London's 
Dorchester  Hotel,  and  last 
year  was  reported  as  hav- 
ing offered  £300  million  to 
Forte,  then  owner  of  the 
neighbouring  Grosvenor 
House  HoteL 

But  last  night  sources 
close  to  the  Sultan  played 
down  any  suggestion  that  a 
deal  involving  the  George  V 
was  imminent. 

The  Sultan  has  avoided 
publicity  since  suggestions 
in  the  mid-1980s  that  he 
had  helped  finance  Moham- 


med Al-Fayed’s  controver- 
sial takeover  of  House  of 
Fraser.  However,  insiders 
believe  he  was  closely  in- 
volved in  last  November’s 
£240  million  acquisition  of 
royal  jewellers  Asprey  by 
his  younger  brother.  Prince 
Jefri  Bolkiah. 

Bruce  Jones,  leisure  and 
bote!  analyst  at  broker 
Merrill  Lynch,  said  the  Sul- 
tan could  easily  outbid 
most  hotel  companies  for 
the  George  V. 

He  added:  “The  Sultan  is 
able  to  take  a much  longer 
view  than  most  pics  can, 
but  If  he  is  interested,  it 
would  suggest  that  Gra- 
nada may  not  be  able  to  sell 
the  Exclusives  as  a block.” 

Meanwhile.  American 


hotel  group  Marriott  is 
understood  to  be  best 
placed  to  buy  Granada's 
Meridlen  and  Exclusive 
hotels. 

Although  other  leading 
hoteliers,  including  Bass, 
ITT-Sheraton  and  French 
group  Accor  are  also  be- 
lieved to  have  approached 
Granada,  Marriott  is  still 
thought  to  be  the  front-run- 
ner. Last  night,  no  one  from 
Marriott’s  head  office  was 
available  for  comment. 

Meanwhile,  former  Forte 
boss.  Sir  Rocco  Forte,  has 
recruited  David  Pascal!, 
formerly  finance  director 
at  MATs  money  and  securi- 
ties broking  division,  as  his 
acquisition  team’s  new  fi- 
nance director. 


Notebook 

Skating  over 
political  points 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


THE  marketing  of  the 
Railtrack  share  offer  al 
ways  was  going  to  be  a 
much  more  low-key  affair 
than  some  of  its  predecessors. 
The  political  risk  is  particu- 
larly acute  given  the  Labour 
Party’s  vacillation  on 
whether  it  will  take  it  back 
into  public  ownership/con- 
trol when  it  takes  office. 

That  will  hopefully  be  clari- 
fied by  a statement  of  intent 
in  the  pathfinder  prospectus 
on  April  15.  Some  investors 
may  also  be  more  cautious  be- 
cause of  recent  privatisation 
history  when  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  sale  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s remaining  stakes 
in  PowerGen  and  National 
Power,  the  electricity  regula- 
tor announced  a distributors' 
price  review,  sending  the 
shares  of  foe  generators  be- 
low their  offer  price. 

The  flamboyance  In  the 
Rail  track  sale  will  come  not 
from  the  Government’s  finan- 
cial advisers,  who  are  playing 
it  absolutely  straight,  but 
from  the  110  banks,  building 
societies  and  other  institu- 
tions which  will  be  offering 
Rail  track  stock  through  share 
shops. 

Some  will  be  tempting  in- 
vestors through  their  portals 
with  such  inducements  as  a 
prize  draw  for  a trip  on  the 
Orient  Express  or  to  Barba- 
dos. Any  hopes  the  public 
might  have  had  that  Railtrack 
might  draw  them  in  to  the 
offer  through  a cheap-tare 
card  on  the  railways  have  not 
been  fulfilled,  although  as  in 
previous  offers  individual  in- 
vestors (who  will  be  allocated 
at  least  30  per  cent  of  shares) 
will  receive  a discount  on  the 
institutional  offer. 

If  there  is  any  surprise  in 
the  marketing  arrangements 
just  announced  it  Is  that  the 
Government  is  still  bolding 
firm  on  the  line  that  at  least 
51  per  cent  of  Railtrack 
be  sold  off. 

It  has  been  widely  assumed 
that  foe  whole,  raising  In  foe 
order  of  £1.8  billion,  would  be 
marketed.  The  fact  that  foe 
more  conservative  formula  is 
still  being  used  indicates 
same  government  caution. 

Among  the  fillips  to  inves- 
tors are  the  assured  revenue 
streams,  which  have  been 
built  into  the  contracts  of  foe 
rail  operating  companies;  the 
balance  sheet  which  has  been 
cleared  of  all  but  £585  million 
of  debt;  and  foe  property  port- 
folio — value  siiU  un quanti- 
fied. What  foe  prospectus  will 
not  say  is  .that  Railtrack  has 
to  be  sold  reasonably  cheaply, 
because  so  much  political 
capital  has  been  invested. 


Trade  beef 

HARASSED  British  offi- 
cials trying  to  squeeze 
cash  out  of  Brussels 
bureaucrats  to  compensate 
for  the  beef  trade  ban  might 


consider  emulating  Mrs 
Thatcher's  successful  stand  at 
Ftontainebleau  In  1984,  which 
was  based  on  a simple  philos- 
ophy: Give  Us  Our  Money 
Back. 

Yesterday  foe  Government 
was  handed  the  perfect 
weapon  for  pursuing  this  ap- 
proach. The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Office  said  that  in  1995  the 
UK  made  a net  payment  of 
£4.1  billion  to  foe  European 
Commission  — almost  double 
1994's  contribution  and  an 
all-time  record. 

The  criteria  for  assessing 
contributions  are  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  and  govern- 
ment receipts  from  indirect 
taxes.  And  although  the  UK’s 
expansion  of  2.5  per  cent  last 
year  looks  anaemic  by  com- 
parison to  1994's  boom 
growth  of  4 per  cent,  it  was 
still  better  than  the  strug- 
gling economies  of  many  of 
our  European  partners. 

As  a result,  our  share  of  the 
cost  of  institutions  such  as 
the  European  Court  and  pro- 
grammes like  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  shot  up. 

The  UK  is  likely  to  get 
some  money  back  during  foe 
course  of  1996  — Treasury  in- 
siders are  hoping  for 
£750  million  — because  of  an 
underspend  In  the  total  EC 
budget 

But  the  increase  in  foe  size 
of  the  UK’s  transfer  to  the  EU 
has  already  damaged  the 
UK's  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  which  hit  £6.7  billion 
for  1995  — a three-fold  in- 
crease on  foe  previous  year. 

With  the  beef  ban  expected 
to  send  Britain’s  trade  a fur- 
ther £1.5  billion  into  foe  red, 
even  without  any  slaughter 
policy,  some,  concession  from 
Europe  seems  a reasonable 
demand. 


IMF  bale  out 

THE  decision  by  foe  IMF’s 
executive  board  to  ap- 
prove a $10.2  billion 
(£6.5  billion)  new  standby  ac- 
cord with  Russia  — ahead  of 
June's  presidential  election 
— is  certain  to  be  seen  in 
some  quarters  as  a vote  for 
Boris  Yeltsin.  Although  the 
exceptional  terms,  requiring 
monthly  monitoring  of  the 
Russian  economy,  mean  that 
foe  IMF  has  not  necessarily 
been  that  lenient. 

The  loan,  coining  after  sev- 
eral other  big  credits  includ- 
ing that  to  Mexico,  will  how- 
ever start  to  stretch  the  IMF’s 
resources.  This  makes  it  all 
foe  more  Important  that  new 
reserve-rich  countries,  such 
as  those  of  East  Asia,  are  rap- 
idly brought  into  foe  IMF’s 
borrowing  arrangements; 
that  progress  is  made  on  es- 
tablishing a fixture  role  for 
the  IMF’s  currency,  the  SDR, 
and  that  shareholders  move 
with  some  speed  towards  a 
major  increase  in  foe  IMF's 
capital  resources. 

□ Mercury  Asset  Manage- 
ment has  asked  us  to  point 
out  that  its  only  purchase  of 
Securicor  stock  this  year  was 
a small  further  investment  in 
foe  company’s  455  per  cent 
cumulative  participating 
preference  shares  on  22  Janu- 
ary. We  are  pleased  to  correct 
any  suggestion  that  MAM 
topped  up  its  holdings  in  Se- 
curicor in  anticipation  of 
changes  in  the  company's 
share  structure. 


Chemist  hints 
at  new  formula 


lan  King 


UNICHEM.  Britain's 
third  biggest  chemist, 
yesterday  hinted  it  was 
prepared  to  raise  its  £623  mil- 
lion bid  for  Lloyds  Chemists, 
Britain’s  second  biggest 
drugs  chain,  which  is  being 
assessed  by  the  Monopolies 
Commission. 

Chief  executive  Jeff  Harris, 
who  said  he  was  still  confi- 
dent rtf  winning  the  fight  for 
Lloyds,  said  he  expected  the 
bid  — which  lapsed  on  last 
month's  MMC  referral  — to 
be  cleared  once  the  MMC 
completes  its  report. 

Mr  Harris  said  Unichem 
bad  not  ruled  out  increasing 
the  bid,  assuming  that  the 
MMC.  which  must  report  by 
June  28,  gives  its  approval. 

Gehe,  Unichem’s  German 
rival,  is  waiting  for  foe  Office 
of  Fair  Trading  to  refer  its 
£650  million  counter-bid  for 
Lloyds  to  the  MMC  after 
Brussels  referred  the  matter 
back  to  British  competition 
authorities  last  week. 
Speaking  as  Unichem  un- 


veiled a 12  per  cent  increase 
In  fiill  year  pre-tax  profits,  to 
£49.4  million,  Mr  Harris  said 
he  was  still  “extremely  sur- 
prised” at  the  referral. 

He  added:  “After  we  get  a 
favourable  decision  from  the 
MMC,  we  will  reset  the  bid 
based  on  a consideration  of 
Lloyds  at  that  time.  It’s  been 
kicked  into  touch  for  now,  but 
we  are  neck  and  neck,  no 
doubt  about  that” 

Mr  Harris  said  Unichem, 
which  snapped  up  93  per  cent 
of  Lloyds  in  a market  raid  be- 
fore the  MMC  referral,  still 
had  the  advantage. 

He  said:  “Gehe  bid  more, 
but  we  had  the  sentiment  of 
the  City  and  pharmaceuticals 
people  behind  us.” 

■However,  Gehe  — whose 
bid  for  Lloyds  reaches  its  first 
closing  date  today  — immedi- 
ately poured  scorn  on  Mr 
Harris's  remarks,  insisting 
that  it  was  still  in  pole  posi- 
tion to  win  Lloyds.  A spokes- 
man said:  “Ours  is  the  only 
bid  on  the  table  at  the 
moment” 

Unichem  shares  closed 
down  lp  at  245p. 


12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Halifax  stacks  up 
£1.1  bii  despite 
a dire  market 

Borrowers  desert  UK’s  biggest  building  society . - . 


Teresa  Hunter 


RITAIN’S  biggest 
1 building  society,  the 
|Halifax,  yesterday 

'announced  profits  of 

£1.1  billion  last  year  despite  a 
dire  market  in  which  lending 
foil  jind  house  moves  dropped 
to  their  lowest  level  for  21 
years. 

The  mortgage  lenders, 
which  unveiled  agreed  plans 
to  buy  mutual  insurer  Cleri- 
cal Medical  on  Monday, 
underlined  its  change  of  strat- 
egy by  declaring  it  would  no 
longer  rely  on  the  housing 
market  as  the  main  motor  of 
increased  profits. 

Following  its  merger  with 
the  Leeds  Permanent,  the 
Halifax  is  in  the  process  of 
converting  to  a bank  and  the 
flotation  is  expected  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  summer. 

Its  chairman,  Jon  Foulds, 
predicted  that  the  disman- 
tling of  the  welfare  state 
would  continue,  forcing 
people  to  provide  for  their 
own  financial  security. 

He  said;  “With  an  ageing 
population  and  diminishing 
welfare  state,  accumulating 
personal  wealth  will  become 
much  more  Important  As 
people  become  disillusioned 
with  housing  they  will  in- 
creasingly switch  from  physi- 
cal to  financial  assets. 

"We  see  clear  indications  of 


strong  growth  in  UK  personal 
savings  and  investments  and 
Halifax  is  best-placed  to  "be- 
come the  key  financial  insti- 
tution for  accumulating  and 
managing  personal  wealth  in 
the  next  generation." 

Mr  Foulds  said  that  last 
year  banking  and  personal 
loans  provided  better  busi- 
ness growth  than  the  mort- 
gage market,  where  the  bad 
debt  charge  of  £107  million 
was  little  changed  from  the 
previous  year. 

The  society’s  net  lending 
fell  from  £3.6  billion  in  1994-95 
to  £2.8  billion,  although  its 
share  or  the  market  remained 
steady  at  19  per  cent  against 
a background  of  a 20  per  cent 
fall  in  overall  net  lending  in 
the  UK. 

The  Halifax  is  cautiously 
optimistic  that  the  housing 
market  is  showing  signs  of 
improvement,  and  it  expects 
house,  prices  to  rise  by  2 per 
cent  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
with  transactions  up  10  per 
cent. 

Mr  Foulds  said:  “The  Hali- 
fax House  Price  Index  has 
now  shown  increases  in 
seven  successive  months  and 
there  are  strong  indications 
from  Halifax  Estate  Agents  of 
renewed  buyer  interest 

“No  housing  boom  is  likely, 
but  — based  on  firm  founda- 
tions of  rising  real  incomes, 
low  house  prices  and  histori- 
cally low  mortgage  costs  — 


we  expect  this  recovery  to 
continue.” 

Assets  grew  to  £99  billion 
following  the  merger  with  the 
Leeds  — wliich  cost  £113  mil- 
lion — and  the  acquisition  of 
BNP  Mortgages. 

The  Halifax  confirmed  its 
interest  in  acquiring  another 
building  society,  and  the 
Woolwich,  wliich  itself  plans 
to  float  next  year,  is  thought 
to  be  a good  match. 

Mr  Foulds  said:  "We  are 
asked  sometimes  why  the 
conversion  process  appears  to 
be  taking  so  long.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Halifax  and 
the  Leeds  both  decided  that 
their  correct  strategy  was  to 
merge  followed  then  by  the 
conversion  of  the  combined 
society. 

"This  two-stage  process 
was  inevitably  going  to  take 
longer  than  a simple 
conversion." 

The  society's  interest  mar- 
gin — the  gap  between  the 
saving  and  borrowing  rate  — 
has  increased  slightly 
following  the  Leeds  merger 
from  2.13  per  cent  in  1994-95  to 
2.18  per  cent 

The  chief  executive,  Mike 
Blackburn,  said  that  the  Hali- 
fax would  compete  with  any 
mortgage  rates  which  were 
being  offered  by  societies 
wliich  had  begun  to  redistri- 
bute profits  as  part  of  their 
comiuitment  to  remaining  as 
mutuals. 


. . .Bo vis  Homes  to  be  sold.  - . 

P&O  to  steer  a tighter 
course  as  profits  slip 


Outlook 


Pauline  Springett 


THE  shipping  and  prop- 
erty group,  P&O.  made 
all  the  right  noises  yes- 
terday as  far  as  the  City  was 
concerned.  The  eyecatcher 
was  the  announcement  that 
it  plans  to  float  Bo  vis  Homes 
next  year. 

This  was  part  of  a package 
which  suggests  that  P&O  is 
about  to  be  steered  on  a much 
tighter  course.  Lord  Ster- 
ling. the  chairman,  said  he 
was  simply  being  more  open 
about  his  intentions  than  he 
has  in  the  past 
The  other  main  planks  of 
the  strategy  are  to  sell  £500 
million  of  property  assets  by 
the  end  of  1998,  to  reduce  in- 
vestment in  bulk  shipping 
and  to  focus  the  group  on 
fewer  international 
divisions. 

Lord  Sterling,  unveiling  a 6 
per  cent  decline  in  pre-tax 


profits  last  year  to  £320.1  mil- 
lion, said  his  priority  is  to 
improve  the  group's  return 
on  capital  from  11  per  cent  to 
15  per  cent. 

The  decision  to  float  Bovis 
Homes,  whose  book  value  is 
£300  million,  was  inevitable 
given  P&O's  increasingly  in- 
.temational  operations.  The 
domestic  house  building  div-J 
ision  sits  uneasily  with  the^ 
rest  of  the  group. 

The  big  question,  apart 
from  the  eventual  price  tag, 
is  whether  yesterday’s  an- 
nouncement will  smoke  out 
any  bidders. 

The  decision  to  sell  some  of 
the  company's  property  port- 
folio was  flagged  earlier  this 
year.  Lord  Sterling's  argu- 
ment is  that,  although  the 
portfolio  has  been  perform- 
ing well,  it  remains  larger 
than  usual  because  the  prop- 
erty market  has  been  in 
recession. 

The  company  argues  that 
the  market  has  been  improv- 
ing slightly,  opening  the  door 
for  some  sales.  Cynics  might 
say  that  some  of  the  property 
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portfolio  needs  some  money 
spent  on  it  and  sales  are  over- 
due. But  the  fact  that  sales 
have  started  — £100  million 
has  been  netted  so  far  this 
year  — is  still  welcome. 

This  may  all  bode  well  for 
the  future  but  the  fact  is  that 
P&O  was  badly  hit  In  1995  by 
competition  from  Eurotunnel 
and  the  continued  low  rates 
-in- the » containers  business 
which  saw  its  profits  fall  by 
35  per  cent  to  £40.9  million,  a 
decline  almost  matched  by 
the  Ferries  division  where 
profits  fell  by  34  per  cent  to 
£74.8  million. 

Lord  Sterling  was  pulling 
no  punches  yesterday.  There 
was  fierce  competition 
among  the  cross-Channel 
ferry  operators  and  Eurotun- 
nel for  customers.  “1996  will 
be  a difficult  year  as  rates 
remain  under  pressure,"  he 
said,  adding  that  P&O 
reduced  its  rates  by  just  over 
10  per  cent  last  year. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  cross- 
Channel  market  for  care  and 
freight  grew  by  25  per  cent 
last  year  and  the  start  to  1996 
has  been  good.  Passengers 
bare  been  spending  more  on 
board. 

As  Eurotunnel's  capacity  is 
stretched.  P&O  hopes  to  pick 
up  some  overspill  business. 

The  containers  business  is 
also  intensely  competitive 
and  rates  are  very  low.  To 
tackle  this  P&O  has  signed  a 
deal  to  form  from  June  an  al- 
liance with  the  main  German 
operator,  Hapag  Lloyd.  Nep- 
tune Orient  Lines  of  Singa- 
pore, and  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 
sha  of  Japan. 

Lord  Sterling  said  the  con- 
tainers business  was  chang- 
ing almost  out  of  recognition. 
There  would  be  more  alli- 
ances, with  companies  in- 
creasingly sharing  facilities, 
possibly  even  the  containers 
themselves.  "We  Intend  to  be 
proactive,"  be  said. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  that 
the  containers  division  pro- 
duces only  a 6 per  cent  return 
on  capital.  If  Lord  Sterling 
fails  to  raise  that  to  15  per 
cent  in  the  next  three  years, 
the  company  may  well  decide 
to  pull  out  of  containers. 

• Inch  rape  wishes  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  2,000  job  losses 
referred  to  in  yesterday's 
Outlook  have  already  taken 
place. 


. . . but  City  detects  recovery 

Taylor  made  £46m 


Tony  May 


SHARES  of  Taylor  Wood- 
row  rose  by  as  much  as 
8 per  cent  yesterday 
when  the  City  scented  that 
the  group  was  over  the  worst 
of  the  recession  In  construc- 
tion. Profits  fell  9.4  per  cent  to 
£48  million  last  year  after  the 
group  spent  £8.3  million  on 
restructuring  Its  construction 
division,  losing  316  jobs. 

But  the  group's  shares  rose 
lip  to  149p  — close  to  a high 
for  the  year — after  chairman 
Colin  Parsons  said  strong 
second-half  trading,  plus 
buoyant  international  mar- 
kets. had  given  the  board 
enough  confidence  to  raise 
the  final  dividend  by  50  per 


cent  to  £L25p.  He  said  the  im- 
proved outlook  owed  much  to 
the  group's  switch  to  trading 
overseas.  In  1995,  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  profits  were 
generated  from  operations 
outside  the  UK,  with  a partic- 
ularly strong  performance 
coming  from  the  US  and  other 
international  construction 
businesses. 

The  dividend  rise  followed 
five  years  of  sluggish  share- 
holder returns  and  Mr  Par- 
sons said  the  performance 
was  not  good  enough.  In  par- 
ticular he  cited  the  need  for  a 
“substantial  improvement" 
in  the  group's  UK  contracting 
business. 

The  division  is  not  likely  to 
move  Into  profit  this  year  but 
should  pare  back  1995's  losses 


of  £8.9  million  and  no  further 
heavy  loss  of  jobs  is  expected. 

Mr  Parsons  said  the  group 
was  committed  to  construc- 
tion in  Britain  only  where  it 
offered  well-priced  business 
such  as  building  football 
stadia  and  healthcare  pre- 
mises. This  year  should  be  a 
better  one  for  the  UK  con- 
tracting market  but  he  did 
not  see  significant  progress. 
“The  industry  still  needs 
more  people  shaken  out. 
There  will  be  more  bankrupt- 
cies. We  don’t  intend  to  be 
one  of  them.”  he  said. 

All  other  group  divisions 
raised  their  profits  last  year 
and  margins  improved  in 
housebuilding  where  the 
group  expects  to  meet  its  1996 
target  of  1,300  in  the  UK. 
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Women  bring 
more  sex  bias 
cases  as  job 
worriesgrow 


WORKFACE/Martyn  Halsall  reports 
on  record  unfair  dismissal  hearings 
as  workers  face  losing  tribunal  rights 


Fine  work ...  Nottingham's  John  Gamble  Manufacturing,  124  years  in  business,  uses  tradttkmal 
machinery  and  processes — such  as  the  bobbins  (above)  and  checking  for  quality  (below) — to 
make  Leavers  lace  for  goods  rangfng  from  bridahraar  to  handkenduefePHOTOGRAP^  john  angerson 


MORE  and  more 
women  are  taking 
their  employers  to 
Industrial  tribu- 
nals In  their  fight  against 
sexual  discrim f nation  at 
work,  and  some  are  coming 
away  with  payments  of  up 
to  £150,000. 

As  the  number  of  women 
at  work  steadily  increases, 
the  latest  figures  from  con- 
ciliation group  Acas  show 
that  there  has  been  a near 
10  per  cent  rise  In  sex  dis- 
crimination cases  to  5,506 
— signalling  women's 
readiness  to  use  the  law. 

This  has  been  highlighted 
recently  by  Christine  Es- 
plin.  a 48-year-old  mother 
of  two  who  received 
£120,000,  plus  a £20,000 
contribution  to  her  pen- 
sion, from  the  Brighton- 
based  clothing  firm  QS  Fa- 
milywear,  which  she 
claimed  paid  more  to  a 
male  colleague  doing  an 
equivalent  job.  Her  employ- 
ers had  denied- sexual  dis- 
crimination bat  ended  up 
paying  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  highest  award  at  an 
equal  pay  hearing. 

Other  recent  cases  in- 
cluded a £150,000  award 
against  a member  of  the 
RAF,  dismissed  for  becom- 
ing pregnant,  and  a woman 
awarded  £18.000  by  a City 
firm  on  grounds  of  dis- 
crimination and  unfair 
dismissal. 

The  figures  from  the  Acas 
survey,  which  show  record 
claims  against  tmCair  dis- 
missals during  the  past 
year,  have  also  led  to  a new 
row  over  employment 
rights.  The  row  follows 
ministerial  proposals, 
leaked  three  weeks  ago. 
which  could  exclude  unfair 
dismissal  claims  from  90 
per  cent  of  British  firms. 

Up  to  10  million  workers 
could  lose  the  right  to  take 
their  grievances  to  tribu- 
nals if  these  controversial 
proposals  — promulgated 
by  Michael  Heseltine  but 
attacked  from  within  the 
cabinet  — ever  became  law. 
The  Prime  Minister,  anx- 
ious to  regain  the  support 
of  small  businesses  for  the 
Conservatives,  has  conspic- 
uously left  the  Issue  open. 

Yesterday's  figures, 
which  showed  cases  had  in- 
ceased  by  15  per  cent  to 
91.568,  were  seized  on  by 
the  Labour  Party  as  fresh 
evidence  of  the  “growing 
Job  insecurity”  threatening 
British  workers. 
“Ministers  have  res- 


ponded to  the  figures  by  in- 
creasing their  efforts  to 
find  ways  of  discouraging 
people  from  implementing 
unfair  dismissal  and  other 
Industrial  tribunal  cases.*' 
Labour  stated. 

Michael  Meacher, 
shadow  employment  secre- 
tary. forecast  even  heavier 
caseloads.  He  said:  “Since 
John  Major  became  prime 
minister,  10.5  million 
people  have  s uttered  one  or 
more  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment and  since  the  last 
election  there  has  been  no 
rise  at  all  in  full-time  or 
permanent  employment." 

“Instead  of  trying  to  find 
ingenious  hew  ways  of  put- 
ting people  off  claiming 
their  legal  rights,  the  gov- 
eminent  should  be  trying 
to  flight  the  job  insecurity 
epidemic.  Their  plans  for 
industrial  tribunals  are 
likely  to  make  matters 
worse." 

Increasing  fears  over  job 
security  were  masking  at- 
tempts to  create  a “feel- 
good factor”,  the  report 
said.  “Undoubtedly  there  is 
still  a feeling  of  Insecu- 
rity," said  Acas  chairman 
John  Houghman. 

Industrial  tribunal  cases 
have  more  than  trebled 
since  1989,  when  there 
were  29J304  applications. 
Some  two-thirds  never 
reach  a hearing,  being 
settled  privately  with  the 
help  or  Acas  or  simply 
dropped.  Hearings,  how- 
ever, have  risen  176  per 
cent  since  1989. 

Yesterday's  figures  in 
Acas's  annual  report 
showed  half  the  total  com- 
plaints concerned  unfair 
dismissal  allegations.  The 
largest  rises  occurred  in 
the  North-west,  with  a 33 
per  cent  annual  increase, 
followed  by  Scotland  and 
the  Northern  region. 

“People  are  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  the 
right  to  go  to  a tribunal,” 
said  Mr  Houghman. 

Unions ‘were  also  taking 
more  cases  to  tribunals  to 
highlight  individual  issues 
but  some  employers,  partic- 
ularly those  managing 
small  and  medium-sized 
companies,  claim  the 
greater  freedom  for  law- 
yers to  advertise  their  ser- 
vices has  influenced  the 
growing  number  of  cases. 
There  have  been  allega- 
tions of  solicitors  “ambu- 
lance chasing”  dissatisfied 
employees  into  hearings. 


News  in  brief 


Boots  poised  to  boost 
German  group  profits 

BASF,  the  German  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  group,  expects 
earnings  this  year  to  be  “of  the  samemagnitude'’  as  those  of 1995,  its 
chairman.  Dr  Jurgen  Strube,  said  yestezday.  Pharmaceuticals,  wifli 
a full-year  contribution  from  Boots  and  lower  restructuring  costs,  is 
Ukety  to  show  an  improvement  but  areas  like  basic  and  industrial 

t^Brniral^^ndtwrrneriypgyH^yfhvl  it  toiighprtnlhwMiptnlnct-ypfli-’g 

performance. 

In  1995.  BASF  produced  record  sates  of  DM462  billion 
(£205  billion)  white  profits  before  tax  were  DM4J  billion— almost 
double  the  previous  year’s  figure.  That  performance  was  achieved 
despite  the  strength  of  the  German  mark,  particularly  against  the 
United  States  dollar,  which  knocked  around  DM13  billion  off  the 
sales  figures.  — Mark  Milner  in  Ludw/gsht^bn 


Branson  may  return  to  music 

RICHARD  Branson’s  Virgin  Group  yesterday  confirmed  it  may 
return  to  the  music  business  nearly  four  years  after  selling  the 
Virgin  record  label  to  TbomEML  A spokesman  said  Mr  Branson 
had  “spoken  to  a number  of  people  in  the  industry,  and  he's 
decided  we're  going  to  look  at  it.  I think  over  the  next  six  months 
we'll  shake  out  what  we're  going  to  do”. 

Virgin  sold  the  record  label  on  which  the  conglomerate  was 
founded  for  £560  million  in  June  1992,  while  Branson  remained  as 
its  chairman  for  the  35  months  during  which  he  had.  committed 
himself  not  to  launch  a rival  label.  Virgin  last  week  recruited 
Jeremy  Pearce,  manging  director  cf  Sony’s/European  music 
licensing  division,  reportedly  to  help  him  explore  the  possibility 
of  launching  a new  la  beL  — Extel 


Iceland  to  branch  out 

FROZEN  food  specialists  Iceland  reported  a 3 per  cent  rise  in  pre- 
tax profit  to  £73  million  and  hinted  at  diversification  following  the 
failure  last  autumn  afa  Joint  takeover  bid  for  the  Lttttewoods 
store  group.  Chairman  and  chief  executive  Malcolm  Walker  said: 
“We  will  continue  to  evaluate  other  appropriate  options  for  the 
development  of  the  group  in  the  light  of  our  strong  cash  genemat- 
ing  powers." 

The  company  last  year  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  and  its 
750th  store,  A silver  jubilee  marketing  campaign  in  the  autumn 
prompted  a turn-round  in  sales,  with  the  second  half  of  the  year 
producing  2 per  cent  higher  sales  an  a comparable  store  basis.  In 
the  first  half  year  sales  were  35  per  cent  lower. — ifcger  Com 


US  plant  creates  267  jobs 

AMERICAN  electronics  company  Photromcs  is  to  invest 
£47  million  in  a new  plant  atTrafford  Park,  Manchester,  creating 
267 jobs.  The  plant,  which  will  form  the  company’s  European 
headquarters,  will  produce  photomasks,  a vital  component  in  the 
production  of  semi-conductor  chips.  The  investment  was  sup- 
ported by  a S3  million  assistance  package  from  the  Government 
and  regional  agencies.  Construction  of  office  and  production 
facilities  is  expected  to  be  completed  this  year. — Marty n Halsall 
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Blazing  along . . . Cigar  bas  his  final  pre-World  Cop  canter 


>'  .-‘v  * -.1 


Racing 

Cigarcanlightupthe 
showdown  in  the  sand 


1 Top  ten  earners 

Dphai  World  Cnp  (T.I  A R)  

£2.584.102 

Tokyo  Yushan  (Japanese  Derby)  

JlfiWJBS 

Tenno  Sho  (Japan!  spring)  '. 

£1,646^30 

Takarazuka  Kinen  (Japan) 

£1(643|155 

£1,634.313 

Satsuki  Sho  (Japan) 

£1.483,439 

• The  Epsom  Derby  (£850.000)  ranks  only  21st  in  due  world  pecking 
order,  with  the  Prix  de  l’Arc  de  Trinmphe  (£838^23).  22nd. 

Chris  Hawkins  sets 
the  scene  for  the 
Dubai  World  Cup, 
the  richest  race  ever 

T IS  said  that  Sheikh  Mo- 
hammed  won’t  have 
much  change  out  of  £3 
million  once  the  desert 
dust  has  settled  on  today's 
Dubai  World  Cup,  but  mem- 
bers of  his  organising  com- 
mittee have  been  told  it  would 
be  rather  vulgar  to  divulge 
any  actual  figures. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  he 
has  flown  in  over  700  guests, 
including  300  members  of  the 
media,  all  accommodated  in 
opulence  with  all  bills  found. 

Besides  VIP  racing  person- 
alities, there  are  some  world 
notables,  including  Giscard 
d’Bstaing.  Imran  Khan  and 
his  wife  Jemina,  Baywatch 
film  stars  and  Susan  George 
and  her  husband  Simon 
McCorkindale. 

You  may  ask  what  has  all 
this  got  to  do  with  racing.  The 
answer  is  quite  a lot  as  horses 
have  expensive  tastes  and  to 
own  an  animal  of  the  sort  that 
will  line  up  here  at  Nad  AJ 
Sheba  this  evening  (3pm  Brit- 
ish time)  you  would  need  to 
win  the  National  Lottery  at 
least  a couple  of  times. 

The  rewards  at  this  level 
can  be  equally  staggering  and 
£24164,102  ($4  million)  is  on 
offer  in  prize  money  for  this 
World  Cup.  which  is  worth 
nearly  £100,000  more  than  the 


world's  previous  richest  race 
— the  Japan  Cup, 

Prize  money  alone  is  not 
what  racing  is  all  about  how- 
ever, and  the  earnings  of  a 
world  renowned  stallion 
would  make  even  tonight's 
prize  seem  like  mere 
bagatelle. 

For  this  reason,  the  Epsom 
Derby  (worth  £850.000),  al- 
though 21st  in  the  richest 
race  list  would  still  rank 
higher  in  prestige  terms  than 
the  Japan  Cup. 

But  the  Dubai  World  Cup, 
over  a mile  and  a quarter 
(which  is  now  more  and  more 
regarded  as  the  classic  dis- 
tance) on  dirt  could  quickly 
become  number  erne  in  every 
sense.  To  further  that  cause 
Cigar  needs  to  win.  He  needs 
to  show  that  America's  best 
can  do  it  anywhere  and  that 
racing  does  not  just  have  pa- 
rochial champions. 

A win  for  Japan's  Lively 
Mount,  Britain's  Pentlne,  or 


Australia's  Danewin  would, 
of  course,  be  an  international 
triumph,  but  would  not  make 
the  same  impact 

Cigar  has  looked  a world 
beater  in  18  straight  wins  in 
the  States  and  now  bas  the 
chance  to  beat  the  world;  to 
prove  he  is  a racehorse  who 
can  take  on  allcomers  on  for- 
eign soil  and  literally  kick 
sand  in  their  faces. 

Four  factors  are  against 
hhn-  the  travel,  the  deeper 
sand  surface  that  he  is  used 
to.  the  fact  that  he  is  racing 
for  the  first  time  under  flood- 
lights and  the  fact  that  he 
bruised  a foot  a month  ago. 
He  missed  ll  days  because  of 
that  injury  but  Bill  Mott  his 
trainer,  is  playing  that  down. 

‘T  wouldn't  say  the  11  days 
cost  him  too  much,  but  it’s 
been  a tough  schedule  to  get 
him  here  in  shape,”  said 
Mott  "He  travelled  well  on 
the  21-hour  flight  over  and 
has  pleased  me  In  his  bits  of 


track  work  since.  He's  not  a 
brilliant  worker.  He  never 
has  been,  that's  not  his  style.” 

What  Is  his  style  is  that  in  a 
race  he  will  lie  handy  to  the 
pace  and  usually  strike  for 
home  just  over  two  furlongs 
out  He  then  does  enough,  but 
no  more,  to  keep  out  the  oppo- 
sition. He  is  the  arch  atrition- 
ist,  the  ultimate  grinder. 

He  will  certainly  get  most  if 
not  all  rivals  off  the  bit  but 
what  happens  if  something 
comes  up  to  him  a furlong  out 
still  swinging  off  the  bridle  is 
the  fascinating  question. 

This  would  be  showdown 
time  and  what  happens  in  the 
final  200  metres  is  what  could 
etch  this  race  into  the  minds 
of  an  estimated  TV  audience 
of  1.7  billion. 

They  think  Hailing,  and 
possibly  Pentire,  will  get  him 
at  it  The  Sheikh  Mohammed 
camp  will  simply  not  believe 
it  if  their  horse  Hailing,  who 
has  won  four  out  of  four  on 
this  track,  does  not  make  a 
race  of  it.  He  was  humbled  by 
Cigar  at  Belmont  Park  in  the 
Breeders'  Cup  last  autumn, 
but  Balling's  run  was  too  bad 
to  be  true. 

Jerry  Bailey.  Cigar's  rider, 
has  few  doubts:  “Just  when 
you  think  he's  going  to  crack, 
that's  when  he  comes 
through.  He's  very  fluid,  very 
efficient  I don't  think  there's 
another  horse  on  this  planet 
that  can  beat  him." 

That  is  what  we  are  about 
to  find  out  At  vast  expense, 
we  bave  the  world's  greatest 
horse  race.  Let’s  hope  it  lives 
up  to  its  billing. 


Specialist  rules  out  Maguire  for  three  more  weeks 


Ken  Oliver 


ADRIAN  MAGUIRE'S  mis- 
erable season  continued 
in  black  vein  when  Michael 
Foy,  specialist  at  the 
Ridgeway  Hospital.  Swindon, 
advised  the  jockey  to  wait  for 
a further  three  weeks  before 
resuming  race-riding. 

The  news  is  another  blow  to 
Maguire,  who  has  been 
knocked  out  of  several  major 
meetings  over  the  past  couple 


of  seasons.  After  breaking  a 
collar-bone  at  Newbury  on 
March  1,  Maguire  missed  out 
on  the  Cheltenham  Festival, 
but  was  hoping  to  be  fit  for 
Aintree. 

“It  is  bad  news,”  said  Ma- 
guire. “The  bone  has  only 
healed  between  30  and  40  per 
cent.  "Obviously.  Michael 
(Foy)  wants  to  see  me  back  in 
action  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
it  is  looking  like  about  three 
weeks  away,  depending  on 
how  it  improves." 


Tbogood  To  Be  True  Is 
doubtful  for  Saturday’s 
Grand  National.  An  infection' 
in  the  eight-year-old's  hock 
was  discovered  on  Monday 
and  a spokesman  for  his 
trainer,  Tim  Easter  by,  said: 
“At  the  moment  his  prospects 
are- only  50-50. 

Coral's  say  that  Jenny  Pit- 
man's Lusty  Light  has  been 
well  backed  and  have  cut  his 
odds  to  20-2  from  33s.  Rough 
Quest  remains  9-2  market 
leader. 


Magnire . . . misses  Aintree 


Catterick  runners  and  riders  with  form 


Chepstow  National  Hunt  card 


2- 20  Latfy  CjroKna 

2.50  Spwcw'l  nwwiw 

3- 25  KnobMatarawm 
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B«lih»pi*-7Uj?»a  Ra,. 6-1  Pertea BUsl 8-1  Red Qaner.  1J-1  Chfled *ne  Smiwwn. 

K)MI  OUDB  - HUCttU:  SiE  m LMh.  wen  Aral  H OuL  MBfl,  W of  7,  bn  81,  to  wUn  9wrt 
:D3iK3Eer  y.  gooai 

4.30  Y AIM  HANDICAP  lM(H17Syd(  0,720 

1 ;iW£S  HttlZAH  (35)  ra  R Bawnin  6-TW) — nntePi  (SJ5 

2 £116911-  DCWT nOKTER (31 1) Mn  M Rnekni  S-KM1 -JCDirttyl 

a JttEO  HEHTALAMirYTHHI  W A Ballsy  7-^2 *»*«*■ 

* “ 1(7)12 


Results 


NEWCASTLE 

UOOmltl.YRASr.RCodir  ant  (5-21.2, 
Wbdm  (B-1S  tav  1 3,  Atmo  Booper  (1 V2). 
7 ran.  X.  6.  .W  Haagasi  Tote  O ».  C'-TO. 
E1Je.Du4lF.E1.ee. CSF  E4.7B 
3.05  (Mp  1,  MUTUUM  KEFIffiR,  R 
Haptita  Iml  2,Pidar  Itefraha  IB-1).  3, 

Lucky  Bm  (£3-1).  IE  ran  Pt  1.  (U  Dun- 
nar.|  Tote  EE.00  £13  C2-00.  C220.  Dual  F: 
r K THo  M6  SO.  CSf . £13.77. 

3-35  (2«i>  1 Bytap  1,  ASIAN  SHOT,  L 

Ctamoeh  iB-Il-  B,  Top  PHm  X 

iT— 1i.  iv-t  la.  jaraab.  11 


ran.  2. 2 [J  Eymj  Tom  E7J3tt  C2.D0.  C7.90, 
EilO  Dual  F-  SX2.70.  trio.  E246JO.  CSF: 
nOl.TS  Tncaat  ETST^fi. 

4.10  (Shi  1,  STOLEN  na,  X Darley 
112-tj:  2,  laaiH  Harry  (6-1  jnWa.1.  3, 
Karate  (16-1).  6-1  |nl4a*  Btoadatalrs 
BMiiiy- 14  ran  MXiMWEasterbylTote- 
C16  30:  OJO.  ES2K).  CB.B0  Du«rt  F:  ESUfl. 
Trio:  C537.90.  CSF.  E79.80-  Trlust; 
ci.igao. 

<AO  (BOsi.  SLOE  MOW;  UFanton  (1-2 
fpv/f  S,  rm  urn  Hmrm  16-IL  3,  Wmnm 

■mu  (9-3).  4 run  E 9.  fU  Bedlj  Tote:  £1  40. 
Dualf.  £130.  CSF  035 
■.10(1  R>  If  32yds);  1,  ASTIUL WEEKS, 
K Faflon  ifio-l):  2,  tlanHwl  RRt*  (10-1): 
a,  DnmMt  Mob  (16- 1).  13-2  Faw  GdW 
Denra.  is  ran  snnci.  sh  wLiLLimuoi  Tote 


wumo 

F Lynch  (6)4 


4 216050-  ADMIRALS  SSCRET  (1T7)  (CD)  C WaU  7-9-1 

a DMOM  OROSCTALK  (19)(CD)R  Hoeinehead  <-S-13 

a svanw)  iarawatib)  (co)  d imkiis  8-e-ii  — 

7 0*036-  HOUSE  OF  DREAMS  (IBB)  G Moore  4-8-TO 

a 31026-4  KULLBARX (90) (O) (BP) WHai9h 5-6-8 BdaOtaealS 

B 003352-  MUZRAK  (257)  U Hammond  S-6-3 ODanMdZ 

10  OQMOO-  MARCO  MAQWF1CO  (ITT)  (D)TDytf  6-6-0 J Pulton  B 

11  L'4000-0  HA HOMBIT (47) T Barren  5-7-10 ROafebM 

12  33-1234  OmKHHIMTOUT (BC) JEyiO 5^7-10 PFm|(I)7 

13  &i,m-  WWDWAHD  AflWM (768) (DJKBlrtil  10-7-10 _DWri*M(3)10 

TOP  FORM  UPS:  Date!  PfcMar  B,  RhBrah  T,  HauM  Ol  Dnitaia  4 

Hawlai.  4-1  Deterl  FlflMer.  S-i  HuDtenk.  6-1  tftcra*.  7-1  Home  01  Dreams.  6-'  UeiAUunyMn.  C«o» 
Talk.  10-1  Sa  moral  13  loaaan. 

RMW  QMDE  - DISIRr  FIBHTHIh  Wraheoed  Buw  Iwtongi  om  when  toJud  aflki  race  won  by  hhdaiT 
iR^jon  Im2l  oooaj 

HULLHAWb  Elton  ten  out  soon  Deaton.  4«io»8.Wn!!L  to  Prom**  Dance  iSoutownf  1m  A aw) 
WnRAKi  Headway  to  lead  low  mil  headed  and  one  pace  final  (urtonfl.  Mn  311  by  BM’iTMe  (Hairtton  1m 
4LBimt 

HOUSEOFDREAaHiSDan  led.  heMlHoi«r 21  out  tided.  Rh  slfl, Un  13. 10  Lonty  Lies  (Letoeoter  lm«. 
hrmv 

KBfTAtASAhfYTWH  Eteri  over  £fom  no  fmpnsaai  KWiirfei,  DPI  in.  U Hi ja  Ya  KetMh  IQoacatar 
imAaoDdi 

CROSS  TAUb  MU  no.  neidiray  9 ou.  e&m  m»r  21  ouL  no  impmsion.  4th  o(  B,  Mn  V.  10  l|ab  r&otdntai 
2m  aw  1 


5.00  WHOHLTOH  HANDICAP  3Y0  Ha  41 B3J20 


1 05313-2  DEADUHE1HE(B)M>aM  Renter  9-7 XDariay4 

2 r 1220  DANCDM  CAVALIER  (3)  R MiMohMd  6-IS FlfmahlS)  • 

3 1-31032  THORNTOUH HTATE (XS) MJahnetoO 9-S  _.. DHeKawwn3 

4 00433-  JACXSOH PARR (1  MR TEatarby 6-5 MBhnfaS 

5 03-02  OXOANG  (24)  jFteOBiBMB-C  JFBpaal 

6 DCO-  RMHL GLOW (1B0)N Byoott 8-2 LCtemateT 

7 050-0  raUR WBDONWS (78) M flei’-ll State (7) 2* 

S J-OB000  COHQUtSTAJADE(S7)S  WoodtMO  _ KCmataB 

S 05-0  FEROAL  (IB)  R Thanoenn  7-10 P Ftany  (S)  3 

TOP  RMHH  THCl  Deteter  Itea  B,  Oaaatea  Clnwte1 7, 7bantBta  Eetate  B 

BaUnv  6-4  Deadhe  Tima  3-1  Dsn  Bug  Ctvsber.  7-2  TTismlom  Emsib.  7-1  Jackson  tarh,  10-T  Dxflang. 

M-i  Fool  WaddUigs,  16- 1 Qansrsi  Glow  « mam. 

rent  CRUDE  - DCAHJK  TIME  crery  dunce  final  luUOfl.  ran  on  wed.  Hi  4 head  by  Jackson  HD, 

DANCMQ  CAVALIER  [tec  13b)  3 away  3rd  |Doncaster  ui  3 SOyda,  flood  to  soflL 

THORKfOW  ESTATE:  Ateara  pnnwtom.  hard  dmen  31  oiA  sbyed  oo  one  paoa.btn  E by  Mena's  Star 

Mbtartkampuai  India] 

JACXSOH  PARXi  Led  Mr  Sul  anol  Oaal  tirtonfl.  un  tb  hd  by  KkvuncaBti  (hknOnghani  1m  21,  good  n ssO) 
OXOAHO:  Oulpacad  flwa  out.  ran  on  oral  *twn  ocn  2H  by  DBc  m Gold  (Saiihnell  1m  41  a.w.J. 

GENERAL  OLOWi  HBU  up.  HBden  SI  EM.  no  mpreeaton  drill  21  B»  ol  14.  Un  131.  B Rosa  at  Siberia 
fNoamgbsm  im  a good  id  flimj. 


Lingfield  (All-weather  Flat) 


3- 90  Victory 

4- 20  Scmwt 
4JSO  Cotemre 


2-101 
iASHwtoqriatMk 
UO  Laocrotomh) 


Dreae  Low  aernhar*  fa 


2. 1 0 SAN  SEBASTIAN  MAIDEN  STAKES  SYO  71  C3,72B 

1 32-  DCHNAK  AMAAII  (14B)  J Gosleo  9-0 GMad  9 

2 00-  00 EflTH  THE  WMD  (143)  U Bed  9-0 

3 VICTOSr BOUND UJclMMdrr S-0  _.  -. 

4 0 LUCtTMO  (21)  S Wiliams  6-4  

a 0-  SHSLA5  DREAM  (1 5B)  B Slnwon  B-0 

5 B-  BfAYPMNT  (1 68)  R Charlton  6-9  


Jl 

J Tata  4 

S Drama  (3)  ■ 

TSprMuS 


TOP  RIRH  TOSi  Deoak  Amamn  8,  Naypokt  7 

IBOfcBiiirtnrOC  39  DLQataH  10-11  (J  Ooadaa]  » fta 

-Tt  1-3  Donuk  Acnaflffl.i-1  Vaiay  Baund.  7-1  UtoyponL  6-1  Go  won  Toe  Who.  16-1  LodVno.  26-1 
Shwas  Dream.  BnanmnL 


2.45  woo< 


-14  AUB  CYRANO  (13)  14  Ball  5-9-6  . 

t(B)(ODTnom  7-6-12 

M (1 3)  B Peirce  5-6-12 — 

I (448)  T Hind  6-6-12 — 

1110-2  HJdUQUmVALK  (34)  (C)  RDEatovaii  5-6-11 

-16  JUUA6QAMOIIYADER  (27)  (CO)  A Medio  6-6-fl  . — 


— J Tam  2* 
,.ADM»(S)S* 
0 llwilam  7 


ACMS 

.-SDMM(1)1* 

AMhatm  (3)4* 


NO  FLYER  (SCI)  A Unate  4-6-3 

1M9i  Karatesw  « tt  B M team  14-8  (J  Kite)  7 na 

Batting:  7-4  rtflek  Cyrano.  6-1  Hcrteqeln  mo.  7-2  Outturn,  6-1  Captain  Karma  lade.  7-1 
JoHasaanunvader,  TO-i  Zone  Flywr  B ranwam. 


3.20  nuuo  uumai  stakes  imai  c2^bt 


1226-01  NO  SPEECHES  (74)  (CO)  5 Dow  5-9-4 


-A  EMy(S)S 


031165- SPHTWEBRIDCE  (112)  (CD)  UUcOotaKk  4-9-4 R Cochran.  6 

■ 4(5414  TURANALA (13) (C) H Ingram 5-9-4 -WWeedi2 

4 3-42051  ERBAlir  (32)  (ClDCdSfliM  4-9-7 — J Gate*  4 

5 M-0414  QHKNinCH  ADAM (22) (CJ (BP) T «Ua 4-M  JHtMMrl 

B 1IZ6W  LOCOnrOHDO (SB) 0») U Bed 5-6-11  MPmtmS 

WIWMTM  MSpteteaeS,  Bmol  7 

laab  B juntas  E « 3 H CodhnM  9-1  (H  WaBoO  T tan 

5<  No  Readies.  3-1  Gieenmdi  Again,  4-1  Erma.  9-2  Loconffindo.  6-1  Sonin  BrlOge.  7-i 

w trimoan. 


Cl  9.00:  E5J50.  C3.M.  020  Dual  F £172.10 
Trio:  £417.20.  CSF  C19S  S7.  Tricasr 
C3JU009. 

QUADPOTi  £812.80 
PLACEFOTbClXf  1 M 

SAN  DOWN 

XIO  (tea  Chp  1 ■ CALUSOE  BAY,  J QSr 
borna(J-7la'ii:2.t>Bjtiatm(ia-6).  3,Pwn- 
nten  Pans  126-1)  3 ran.  22. 4.  (OStunTteOtfl 
Tear  Cl  BO.  DualF:E1J».C9F:£1.70 
4L4JT  (2ra  46  HOyta  0))i  9,  MCHCVUL- 
LOCK,  R Dumaooqy  [11-4).  2,  Hnranawn 
(teln  (6B-1).a.  HMteU  Ladfl  1-4).  13-0  lav 
Faimoutfi  Bay  Sran  Ksl  dht  IJ  KurgiTo®' 
ca.5a  ci.fio.  C4.40.  Dual  f-  cztso  csf- 

£45.10. 

3.1  E (3m  IlOyta  0)1  1.  HOMAN 


CONQUEROR,  0 Elhrood  (4-Btav);  3,Tnte 

Sled  0-2).  3,Coo)AndEa*y  11T-2).8rari. 

4. 12.  ITThonaon  Jones)  Tow  C17&,C120, 
£1.10.  Cl  BO  Dual  F-  caaa  Trio:  £5Ja  CSF: 
Z9JXI.  Hrf  AUnflODO. 

3JW)(3m  IlOyta  Ch);1,  YORXBHUal 
QALE.  D Bradley  (11-1),  2,  Equity  Pfayor 
[9-2  u 3,  Arthur’*  (ftiatrol(lE-B  lav)  5 ran 

A 16.  (J  GUIord)  Tots:  £9X0;  COSO.  £2.10 
Dual  F.  £19.70.  CSF:  C504&  NFLCuddyDuta. 
4LSO  not  CH)I  Y,  MEDINAS  MAN 
SONG,  A Tory  (9-4  JnWavl.  2.  Soctely 
Qutat  (100-301:  a,  Dr  RoofcPt  (5-1).  9-4  JnF 
lav  Dear  Da  5 ran-  6.  9.  ffl  Hod  90s)  Tuba: 
£3.4ftClJO.C£20.  DualP:  E73a  CSF:  E933. 
4JS0  (3m  4Uf1 1 Dyta  Chji  1 , COOL  RELA* 
no*,  a PwmpG  (4-s  lav):  2.  bmu  Bof% 

He  turn  (6-1):  3,  Social  CNmbar  I3&-D  B 


2-00  Potentate 

USJMMFiBoy 

3.10  MAMNEirS  AIR  (Bay:) 


HO  Stater  Wiltenh 
4.10  ANCtaar 
4L44)  Cooana  MN 
5.10  S*  MaBon  Drive 


_JR 


BnMn  Balt  * n—mna  Mahan. 

2.00  BEADLES  HOVKS  HURDLE  2m  11  Oydl  C3^I72 

1 610  ORIRH  CRUSAOER  (IS)  UraV  Wan)  5-11-6 

2 ID  POTEIITATE(IB)  (HQ  MPfcM  5-11-4 

3 60  HANGU0UTT0DIIY(23)CBnMka6-1V3 

4 DP  KEY  TO  MOYADC  (74)  M WAIraon  6-1VJ  -Cl 

3 0IFIPU0-  RHCKASAMR  (931)0  Balding  9-11-2  — A PHcCay 

8 DO  RUNIC  SYMBOL  (20)  U BiaiBftaid  6-1 1-2 HUM 

7 4 TWgi SAILOR (22) T Forster  6-11-2  SWynm 

B BF6  POLLVDALUS  (30)  G UcCowl  B-lfl-ll ECNRaN 

• 1032401-  SUPWTK  (732)  A Turnal  7-TD-11  L Haway 

10  CAWLII  Ctay  4-iom 4hqiUmh(3) 

11  0 EURO SMGEH NO) P Webber 4-T(H HBateay 

12  POLO  PONY  J Uneon  4-19-9  — RlmH 


13 


54  SHY  MDDY(IE)  K Cunnmgham-Bn>im  4-1D-8 


TOP  »RM  T1PS«  Oram  Cnnate  8,  PwtmtaM  7,  **iy  PaMy  • 

HMI3Hi  11-4  Qrean  Cnimta.4-1  Pctemaie.  7-1  TwinSaJor,  8-1  Italic  SyntoL  10-1  Shy  Paddy,  ttontfem 

OulToDiy  ISnaaan 


2.35  ANVIL  NOMCB NANMOMPCNUEtai at  HOy*  EMI71 


(11)  K Rtney  6-11-10 


UFOS SI-  RUSSELL  DALUS(IOTS)  S Bhanoed  9-11-fl 

DO-81P4  HAG'S  WAY  (&fl)(D)J  EdwardB  6-11-6 

PF3  FUMSYTRUTH (11)14  Wanon  10-1 V6 

100454  OUHBLLWOOO(ll)  8 IMtof  6-11-4 

PP1PFF  GAVAURO  (63)  H Maimers  7-11-9 

4F31J2  JASOHISBOY(1M)J  Bradley  6-10-11  

P48200  DAHCADA  (14)  A Carrol  6-10-0 

DPOOU)  B8J.YRARTBI  (28)  Q Balding  6-10-0 


• 

10  5DF-P0P0  DUWCICS  WEW  (28)  F Tutitar  7-10-0  — 

TOP  ram TVSiUMUi  Wood  B,Ja*eMa  Boy7,  EtaaB 

BwUfcW  S-a  JUDfi'e  Bay,  7-i  Otoha  Wood.  *-1  Hag's  Why.  6-1  Edna.  7-1  Flimsy  TruBI,  10-1  Rutell  Dali*. 
12-1  Cavalera.  lOnman 


3. 1 0 FARMER  HANDICAP  HURDLE  2m  41 1 1 0ydS  C3,T10 

24-OP©  SUN  SURPBi  (2S)  T Forttsr  6-12-0 


1 D-60CP1  IIAnMB»ANI(fB}(Cl>)JS(iearlng9-1l-9 


.El 

,_A  PMoCoy 


3.50  LOU  HANDICAP  1m  13,179 


40306-2  VKTORY  THAN  (27)  G BaUIng  4-9-10 ntnrhra.ii  TT 

423011  FORT  KNOX  (4)  (SB:  as)  (CO)  R Rower  5-9-10 D Mgpa  ptr 

00X05-  WAJKK1  REACH (123) (D)QL Moore 5-9-6 IRtedl 

9-1M04  IABUOD  (27)  (CO)  R kigyntn  E-9-0 *ta*1+ 

0551-541  SARUM (13) (CO) C WWmM  HW-13 CMMr4 

202DM  SOOTY  TERN  (12)  (CO)  J Bradley  9-6-n Jl  Duma  (3)1 

000-30  DANIEAR  (27)  (BP)  R 0 Suflrtar  4-4-5  - J Item  3 

90000- Aimim COVER (142)  R Flower  4-6-5 OHM  10 

D-00202  WOOLHIRSTONE  HALL  (2S)  D Uorray  SmUl  4-7-10 H Adana  ew 

0600-04  MAMC LEADER (30) T Ctemenl 4-7-10 CBanteaBT 


1 

2 

3 

4 
B 
3 

7 

8 
• 

10 

TOP  FOBS  TB»S:  Fort  Kau  9,  Vletory  Tmm  7,  Labodd  6 
1905:  Batti)Mi6flH  L 0MM4-1  (R  HeHartaH  a mn 

: 9-4  Fan  Kn®,  5- 1 Victory  Team,  Sarom,  Labudd.  6-1  MiMd  Beach.  Socly  Ian.  10  r 


4.20  SANTAHDER  HAWMCAP 1YO  M C2^95 
00-34  YOUWQ  HAZARD  (2)  D OBmi  0-7 


0-23532  SUNSET  HARBOUR  (32)  T Naughtal  B-I 
35-2425  QAMCNia  MCE  (2S0(G)J  Bitty*- M 
233526  ROWLAmONS  STUD  (13)  G L Moore  9-1  — 
209-404  BADOn  BAY  (SB]  C Dwyer  9-0  .. 

00000-  MNU  (102}  N Qraham  B-6 

E20300-  ARLMOTDN  LAfiV  (187)  (D)  N CsBsgtaa 
04DD-Q5  BIND  PflMCSSS  (36)  T PnM  7-ID 


TOP  KHW  TIPSt  bdgar  Bay  8,  SmaaC  Hateur  7,  Vecas  Hauad  > 
1B9&  BM  Sort  1 9 4 S Saodan  2-1  (T  teoyMan)  6 im 


7-4  SunMHaittoir.  9-2  Young  UazsMl.  Badgar  Bay.  5-1  Dancing  flick.  6-1  RmrtaadOiiBShil. 
B-iZanoPmcHS.  B imias. 


4.50  SANTIAaO  HANDICAP  Im  4f  CB.07O 


2036-46  BAO  OP  TRICKS  (39)  (CD)  S Dow  64-10 4DNyR)t 

IWSSl- READY  TO  DRAW  (940)  RO-Sidlnan  7-6-11 D BNf*4 

050-013  COLOS3E(29)fC»)  JFyrb  4-6-8 JDta  1 

31510-00  PHBIAN  HA2E  (74)  B ItoMath  1 


OO06OD  TBkEPHUB(B9)  (CD)  BUcMeto  7-7-10 

TOP  MM  TMb  Csbam  B,  Baa  01  Tridu  7 
1 SMi  Baa  Of  Tltcte  9 1 0 O D Hamem  4-1  (S  7 rm 

Bating:  ii-io Cousw. 5-4 Bag OiTieu.  B-i  ReadyTo Draw.  10-1  Ttieoius.  16-1  PanduUiazn. 


• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  CHEPSTOW:  3.40 
Kentish  Piper.  CATTERICK:  230  Chillam;  JL2S  Everset;  5.00 
Four  Weddings.  LINGFIELD:  2.45  Durham,  Sussex  Gorsej  4.50 
Persian  Haze. 


qp.  2*.  27.  (DCaro)  Tow  Cl  SO.  £1  JO.  £110. 
£3.50.  Dual  F.  £880.  Trkr  C92J0.  CSF:  C&28. 
NR:  Airuri  King.  HaJham  Tam.  Syndcrbor- 
ougn  Lad,  Trust  The  Gypsy.  Windy  Ways, 
oiuivoncaa)  FLA«i>oh£um 

HUNTINGDON 

1 JSO  (Em  4T1 10yds  Kdh):  1.BARF0RD 
SOVN3*KW,PH)do|1I-0t«v)>a,Seaaa6. 
taefa  RS-1],  8,  Ho  ■and*  (SD-1).  13  ran  6. 
dial  (J  Famhauie}  To«  E2.1D.  £1.60.  £2.70. 
f7. 70.  Dual  F-  OS.  30.  T w 1 133 JO.  CSF: 
£27.63. 

ZJO  (2m  4f  HOyde  Hd)a)i  1,  JMIMTS 
CflOSS,  A P McCoy  (Evene  Faw);  2,  nm 
(5-1); »,  Clara  Edge  |E-2)  12  ran.  Nk.  52  (G 
Balding)  Torn-  ci.flft  n.SO.  njD.  £iJ0. 
Dual  F:  iSM.  Tr»:  £Z.ia  CSF:  £6«. 


L55  (Bm  21  THtirp  1,  CATS  MIN.  R 

Suople  (M-i);  2.  abb  Ftayar  (10-1);  X 
hatteaidh  (7-1).  7-tMbw  Henry  Coo*.  12ran. 
a.  irk.  U Upson)  Tote:  £16.89;  C2.60.  £530. 
£2.m  Dual  Fr  CIBOm  Trio:  £17500.  CSF: 
£1®  48.  TrleasL-  Cl  554 JS. 

303(2m4r  IlOyta  Chfcl.COiniP’ES- 
YHUVAL,  A P McCoy  (&-1k  X Dmnmr  Bay 
(13-21:  3,  Cm*  Caimnw  (7-2V  3-1  (a* 
Manured.  B ran.  5.  nk.  (G  BdkUng)  TOW 
(MO;  £1.50,  CL  aa  £130  Dual  F:  C36JSL 
CSF- £50.45.  Triorae  £186.26. 

4.00  (2m  110yd*  Hdl«)t  1,  THE 
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Soccer 


Friendly  internationals:  England  v Bulgaria 

Venables  trusts  in 
untried  defence 


David  Lacey 


INGLAND  will  begin 
their  mock  A-levels 
at  Wembley  tonight 

lagainet  a Bulgaria 

team  that  graduated  some 
time  ago.  Terry  Venables's 
latest  side  is  not  short  of 
freshmen,  just  fresh  laces. 

It  will  be  England's  first 
match  since  Venables  an- 
nounced he  would  be  stand- 
ing down  as  national  coach 
after  the  European  Champi- 
onship finals  in  June.  After 
tonight  the  country  will  have 
a better  idea  of  the  degree  of 
fortitude  with  which  this  loss 
will  have  to  be  borne. 

Neither  of  the  two  names 
whose  inclusion  in  Vena- 
bles's  squad  of  26  caught  the 
attention  last  week  will  start 
Mark  Wright  the  32-year-old 
Liverpool  centre-back 
recalled  after  a four-year  ab- 
sence. has  been  passed  over 
in  favour  of  Gareth  South- 
gate,  seven  years  younger. 

Southgate  and  Newcastle's 
Steve  Howey  have  won  only 
four  caps  between  them  and 
are  facing  what  will  be  one  of 
the  most  experienced  attacks 
In  Euro  *96.  If  they  all  play 
tonight,  Stotchkov.  Penev  and 
Kostadinov,  backed  by  Letch- 
kov  and  Balakov,  are  likely  to 
prove  whether  Venables  has 


any  serious  alternatives  at 
centre-back  to  Tony  Adams 
and  Gary  Pallister,  both  de- 
nied to  him  by  injuries. 

A nagging  groin  problem 
has  forced  Alan  Shearer  out 
of  England’s  attack  for  the 
first  time  In  eight  games.  Cue 
Robbie  Fowler,  surely?  But 
no.  Fowler,  for  whom  goals 
are  continuing  to  flow  at  Liv- 
erpool, will  be  on  the  bench 
while  Les  Ferdinand,  whose 
goals  have  dried  up  at  New- 
castle, resumes  a partnership 
with  Teddy  Sheringham  that 
looked  stillborn  in  Norway 
three  summers  ago. 

At  least  the  service  they  are 
likely  to  receive  tonight  will 
be  more  perceptive  than  it 
was  in  Oslo  on  that  moribund 
evening.  Venables  has 
recalled  Paul  Ince  after  a 13- 
month  absence  and  will  ex- 
pect the  Internazionale  player 
to  work  in  tandem  with  Paul 
Gascoigne. 

The  two  Pauls  have  not 
played  together  under  Vena- 
bles since  his  opening  match 
as  England  coach,  the  1-0  win 
over  Denmark  two  years  ago. 
Against  Bulgaria,  Ince  will  be 
expected  to  hold  In  midfield 
while  Gascoigne  looks  for 
those  angled  runs  past  de- 
fenders which  still  represent 
England's  best  hope  of  break- 
ing opponents  down. 

At  the  same  time,  much  at- 


ENGLAND  TEAM 


Name 

Club 

Age 

Caps 

David  Seaman 

Arsenal 

32 

21 

Gary  Nevffle 

Man  Utd 

21 

6 

Stave  Howey 

Newcastle 

24 

3 

Gareth  Southgate 

A Villa 

25 

1 

Stuart  Pearce 

Nottm  For 

33 

62 

Steve  Stone 

Nottm  For 

24 

3 

Paul  Gascoigne 

Rangers 

28 

35 

Paul  Ince 

Inter-Milan 

28 

16  * 

Steve  McManaman 

Liverpool 

24 

7 

Les  Ferdinand 

Newcastle 

29 

8 

Teddy  Sheringham 

Tottenham 

29 

12 

tention  will  focus  on  Steve 
McManaman.  whose  recent 
performances  for  Liverpool 
have  prompted  a serious  de- 
bate about  whether  he  can 
achieve  for  Venables  in  Euro 
'96  what  Gascoigne  did  for 
Bobby  Robson  in  the  1990 
World  Cup. 

McManaman  will  again 
play  on  the  left  wing,  but  as  if 

to  forestall  further  criticism 

about  the  restrictions  that 
might  be  imposed  by  this  role 
Venables  pointed  out  that  “he 
will  have  the  scope  to  move 
into  the  inside-left  position. 
It’s  for  him  to  decide,  but  he 
has  the  licence  to  do  it” 

In  the  absence  of  Adams, 
and  with  David  Platt's  return 
delayed  by  Venables’s  need  to 
look  at  Ince.  Stuart  Pearce 
will  captain  the  side,  a role  he 
performed  several  times 
under  Venables's  predeces- 
sor. Pearce's  experience  and 
international  know-how  will 
be  invaluable  tonight  if  Eng- 
land's untried  defence  races 
the  attacking  quality  which 
saw  Bulgaria  beat  Germany 
in  both  the  1994  World  Cup 
and  the  1996  European  Cham- 
pionship qualifiers. 

This  will  be  the  first  full  in- 
ternational between  England 
and  Bulgaria  for  17  years,  and 
the  countries  have  only  met 
five  times  altogether.  The 
Bulgarians  have  never  beaten 
England.  That  should  be  suffi- 
cient incentive  for  them  to 
treat  this  game  as  something 
other  than  a training  session. 

Tonight's  performance 
might  be  more  important  to 
Venables  than  the  result  but 
after  three  draws,  two  of  them 
goalless,  and  only  one  victory 
this  season  even  a Wembley 
two-thirds  empty  could  do 
with  something  to  cheer.  Eng- 
land need  to  set  a buoyant 
mood  for  the  summer,  and  a 
win.  any  sort  of  win.  would  do 
something  towards  that 


Striker  scrutiny . . . Venables  studies  Ferdinand,  who  leads  the  line  tonight  frank  baron 


Republic  of  Ireland  v Russia 

Given  called  up 
with  new  Irish 
bogged  down 


Cynthia  Bataman  In  Puhtti 


THE  Republic  of  Ireland 
squad  were  unable  to 
train  at  a rain-soaked 
Lansdowne  Road  yesterday.  It 
was  an  inauspicious  start  for 
Ihe  manager  Mick  McCarthy 
as  he  stepped  into  Jack  Chari' 
ton’s  shoes.  10  years  to  the 
day  after  Charlton's  first 
match  in  charge. 

Instead  he  held  the  final 
training  session  before  his 
first  game,  a friendly  against 
Russia  at  Lansdowne  Road 
today,  at  Richmond  Park, 
home  of  the  National  League 
leaders  St  Patrick's  Athletic. 
There  his  depleted  squad 
struggled  manfully  to  train  on 
a pitch  that  McCarthy,  grate- 
ful for  the  facility,  neverthe- 
less described  as  a “swamp'’. 
He  has  promised  that  the 
Republic  will  play  differently 
from  Chariton's  teams  but 
this  gave  him  little  chance  to 
practise  anything. 

“The  game  has  changed  and 
is  still  changing."  he  said. 
“Not  many  teams  In  Europe 
play  with  wingers  any  more 
[so]  old-fashioned  full-backs 
are  often  stuck  cm  the  flanks 
not  doing  a great  deal.  You'Ve 
got  to  be  able  to  {day  the  ball 
out  from  the  back;  there’s  no 
point  in  picking  players  who 
just  clog  the  ball  upfSeld.’’ 

He  will  play  with  three  cen- 
tre-backs, On  this  occasion, 
with  Babb  Injured,  he  will 
have  Kemaghan,  Staunton, 
and  McGrath;  he  believes  that 
the  36-year-old  Villa  centre- 
half.  winning  his  81st  cap,  can 
contribute  his  experience  for 
at  least  another  year  playing 
in  this  system. 

McCarthy,  whose  “team 
selection  got  easier  and  eas- 
ier", is  without  Irwin,  Gary 
and  David  Kelly,  Houghton, 
Sheridan  and  two  goal- 
keepers, Alan  Kelly  and  Bran- 


agan.  He  gives  a first  cap  to 
the  19-year -old  Shay  Given, 
the  Blackburn  Rovers  goat 
keeper  who,  while  on  loin  at 
Sunderland,  has  kept  11  dean 
sheets  in  14  senior  games. 
"His  confidence  is  high.”  said 
McCarthy.  "Now  is  the  time 
to  give  him  a chance." 

Another  19-ycar-old.  Mark 
Kennedy,  currently  playing 
for  Liverpool’s  reserves,  ts 
given  a creative  role  behind 
the  front  two.  The  familiar 
striking  partnership  of  Al- 
dridge and  Nlall  Quinn  plays 
up  front,  where  too  often  in 
recent  Internationals  they 
have  been  non-striking. 

McCarthy  believes  this  sys- 
tem will  suit  his  players  bet- 
ter than  Charlton's  did.  but 
the  old  problems  of  lack  of 
choice  from  a small  squad 
remain.  The  players  them- 
selves seemed  chirpy  about 
McCarthy's  methods.  “With 
Jack  we  would  just  practise 
five-a-side  but  with. Mick  it's 
all  one-touch  or  two-touch," 
said  Phelan. 

McCarthy's  side,  without 
wingers,  will  be  up  against 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world  in 
Kanchelskis.  He  is  one  of  nine 
of  the  Russian  European 
Championship  squad  playing 
outside  Russia:  Chelsea's 
Dmitri  Eharine  is  another. 

“I  watched  [Russia!  recently 
and  they  are  good  side,”  said 
McCarthy.  “The  lads  will  ap- 
preciate playing  against  the 
best  But  1 had  made  my  mind 
up  how  we  were  going  to  play 
before  I watched  them."  Then 
he  added:  “Never  mind  about 
their  system  suiting  us.  what 
about  our  system  not  suiting 
them?”  It  could  almost  hare 
been  Chariton. 


(Sun- 

00/lMMK  KsDnrtb  /ASJOO  Villa) 
Kamogban  (Mancbastar  Cilyl.  tuaiiaa 
(Avion  Villa}.  HoAImc  (Liwarpoon. 
Ill---  (Chataaa)  Kaana  (Mancha*!* 
Unltod).  Tanmaood  (Aslan  Villai. 
UtMldy  (Livarpooi)  AMridg*  [Tran- 
nwi).  <Mw  [Manchmter  Cuyi. 


Scotland  v Australia 


Spencer  partners  master 


Patrick  Glenn 


USTRALIANS  no 
L longer  come  from,  down 
zder.  At  least,  the 
players  who  make  up  the 
team  against  Scotland  at 
Hampden  Park  tonight  will 
have  taken  only  a drive  up 
from  England  or  made  the 
short  hop  across  the  North 
Sea  from  the  Continent 
Only  one  of  the  16  players 
called  up  by  the  coach  Eddie 
Thomson  — an  expatriate 
Scot  who  once  defended  for 
Hearts  and  Aberdeen  — is 
likely  to  have  travelled  from 
the  antipodes. 

Aston  Villa’s  Mark  Bosnlch, 
in  Australia’s  goal,  will  surely 
be  happier  with  himself  than 
Gary  McAllister.  Scotland's 
Leeds  midfielder  who  felt  the 
pain  of  a drubbing  by  the  Mid- 
lands side  in  Sunday’s  Coca- 
Cola  Cup  final.  And  McAllis- 
ter will  give  up  the  captain's 
armband  for  the  night  to  Ally 
McCoist  of  Rangers,  who  will 
win  his  50th  cap  when  he 
partners  Chelsea's  John  Spen- 
cer in  attack. 


Spencer  has,  figuratively 
speaking,  made  a longer  jour- 
ney than  most  of  tonight's  op- 
ponents to  reach  the  point  of 
sharing  the  front-line  work 
with  the  33-year-old  McCoist 
He  was  a teenage  reserve  at 
Ibrox  when  McCoist  was  al- 
ready in  the  middle  of  an  in- 
ternational career  which  has 
yielded  17  goals . 

"Ten  years  ago  I was  clean- 
ing that  mug's  boots  at 
Rangers,"  said  the  little  Chel- 
sea forward'  playfully  of 
McCoist,  eight  years  bis 
senior.  "Now  I'm  finally  get- 
ting to  play  alongside  him. 

‘T  always  admired  Ally  and 
Mo  Johnston  at  Ibrox,  but 
with  those  two  and  Mark 
Hate  ley  there  I was  more  of  a 
supporter  than  a fellow 
player.  It  was  tough  to  break 
into  that  team. 

"Sometimes  I can't  believe 
how  very  fortunate  I've 
been  to  have  worked  with 
so  many  great  players,  at 
Rangers  and  now  with  people 
like  Ruud  Gullit.  Dan 
Petrescu  and  Mark  Hughes  at 
Chelsea.  This  is  the  run-in  to 
Euro  '96  and  it's  a chance  for 


me  to  establish  my  claim." 

Scotland’s  manager  Craig 
Brown  said:  “John  hasn't 
been  a certainty  for  Euro  '96 
but  his  club  form  is  such  that 
he  can  make  up  our  minds  in 
the  next  couple  of  games." 

Brown's  twin  will  line  up 
in  an  unusual  4-4-2  forma- 
tion. although,  with  Celtic's 
John  Collins  wide  on  the  left 
of  midfield,  it  can  quickly  be 
adapted  to  5-3-2. 

"You  can  see  from  the  mid- 
field  of  McStay,  McAllister. 
McKiniay  and  Collins  that 
we'll  be  encouraging  them  to 
have  pots  at  goal,"  said 
Brown.  “They  all  have  good 
records  of  scoring  from  long 
range.  They  are  also  the  types 
who  get  forward  quickly  to 
support  the  strikers. 

“At  this  stage,  we  know 
who  the  certainties  for  the 
finals  are  and  the  main  aim  is 
to  ascertain  the  identities  of 
the  others  who  have  been 
more  on  the  periphery.” 

SCOTVAKD:  Lolghton  (HIM);  BorMy 
(Chelaaa),  O’Nall  (Celtic),  Hendry 
(Blackburn).  Boyd  iColllc).  MoStay 
(Cel  lie).  MoABatar  (Leeds).  KoWutay 
(Blackburn).  CoBn  (Celtic:).  S| 
(Chelsea).  MoCotat  (Rangers). 


European  U-21  Ch’ship:  Scotland  3,  Hungary  1 (agg:  4-3) 

Donnelly’s  late  strike  sees  Scots  through 


Patrick  Glenn 


SCOTLAND  reached  the 
semi-finals  of  this  tourna- 
ment with  breathtakingly  late 
goals  from  the  substitute  Jim 
Hamilton  and  Simon  Don- 
nelly. They  came  at  the  end  of 
a night  of  sustained  aggres- 
sion which  bad  seemed  likely 
to  be  rendered  insufficient  by 
Hungary's  outstanding  goal- 
keeper Szucs. 

The  young  Scots  were  so 
dominant  early  on  that  it  was 
easy  to  form  the  impression 
they  had  started  the  match 
with  their  opponents  still  in 
the  dressing  room. 

Hungary  had  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  their  goalkeeper, 
who  proved  more  resistant 


than  those  in  the  all-white 
strip  ahead  of  him  during  that 
opening  onslaught 

It  was  only  an  astonishing 
save  by  Szucs,  looking  every 
inch  a senior  international, 
that  prevented  Marshall  giv- 
ing the  home  side  a ninth- 
minute  goal.  The  Arsenal  de- 
fender's header  from 
McNamara’s  perfectly  deliv- 
ered free-kick  from  the  right 
looked  beyond  reach  but 
Szucs  managed  to  tip  the  ball 
away  at  full  stretch. 

Yet.  on  their  first  serious 
attack,  the  Hungarians  took 
the  lead.  When  the  little 
Celtic  winger  McLaughlin 
lost  possession  in  midfield  the 
ball  was  played  forward  to 
Lendvai  on  the  right  and  his 
impeccable  centre  was  driven 


right-footed  past  Stillle  by 
Egressy. 

The  equaliser  came  three 
minutes  before  the  interval 
when  Da  illy  pushed  the  ball 
over  the  line  from  close  range 
after  Gray’s  free-kick  had 
been  headed  on  by  Liddell 
and  spun  oft  a defender. 

Moving  Dailly  forward 
from  central  defence  gave  the 
Scots  more  muscle  in  attack, 
but  Hungary  coped  so  well 
that  the  Dundee  United  man 
was  replaced  by  Crawford. 

SCOTLANDi  Still  l o (Aberdeen): 
■■Ninan  (Celtic),  Gray  (Celtic), 
■araball  (Arsenal).  Pro— lay  (Dundee 
Utd).  Dailly  (Dundee  Uld).  Donnelly 
iCelllc).  Murray  (Rangers).  Liddell 
iBarnsley).  Fullarton  (SI  Mirren). 
MK.aMgttei  iColllc). 

HUNGARY:  Szucs;  Motnar,  Hrntka, 
Katyas,  Pots,  Sabah.  L —ideal.  Om dal. 
Until,  Sanyo,  Egressy. 

Bofsroo:  A Trwittfanga  (Italy). 
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Cissie  Charlton 
dies  aged  84 

CISSIE  CHARLTON. 

mother  of  Sir  Bobby 
and  Jackie,  has  died  at  the 
age  of  84. 

Jackie  Charlton  learned 
the  news  when  he  flew  In  to 
Dublin  for  the  Republic  of 
Ireland’s  match  with  Rus- 
sia yesterday  and  he 
headed  home  for  Tyneside 
on  the  next  available  plane. 

Cissie  came  from  another 
Eamous  footballing  family. 
Four  brothers  played  for 
Leeds  and  Jackie  Milbura 
was  a cousin. 

• Portsmouth’s  manager 
Terry  Fenwick,  unabashed 
at  being  rejected  by  Mid- 
dlesbrough’s Paul  Wilkin- 
son. is  trying  to  persuade 
another  Premiership  reserve 
striker  to  sign  for  him.  He 
has  opened  negotiations 
with  Liverpool’s  Ian  Rush. 


Ghost  of  Pickles  hounds  Euro  ’96 


John  Duncan  recalls  the  day  an  inquisitive 
canine  came  to  England’s  World  Cup  rescue 


THIRTY  years  ago  today 
Dave  Corbett  was 
walking  his  dog,  a one- 
year-old  mongrel 
named  Pickles,  along  Beulah 
Hill  in  the  leafy  south  London 
suburb  of  Norwood.  Suddenly 
the  black-and-white  pup  dis- 
appeared into  a hedge  and 
refused  to  budge. 

Corbett  investigated  and 
discovered  a small  package 
wrapped  in  newspaper.  Inside 
it  was  something  very  special. 
It  was  12  Inches  high  and 
made  of  solid  gold.  Pickles  the 
dog  had  found  the  World  Cup. 

“Pickles  saw  the  bundle 
first."  said  Corbett  “I  tore 
the  bottom  off  and  saw  a 
black  base.  I took  the  top  off 
and  saw  gold  and  the  words 
‘Brazil  1962’.  I took  it  back  in- 
doors to  show  my  wife.  I 
couldn't  believe  it  for  a few 
minutes,  then  I got  into  the 
car  and  took  it  to  the  police." 

The  Jules  Rimet  Trophy  had 
gone  missing  seven  days  ear- 
lier, stolen  from  an  exhibition 
case  on  the  Stanley  Gibbons 
stand  at  the  Stampex  exhibi- 
tion in  London's  Methodist 
Hall,  where  the  FA  had  reluc- 
tantly allowed  it  to  be  shown 
on  condition  that  there  would 
be  a 24-hour  guard. 


Results 


Soccer 

ENDSLEIGH  LEAGUE 
Second  Division 

(DM 


Beadle  82 


(21  a 
Bennett  t 
Hayward  99 

MoO  (0)0 


(0)0 
3 513 
(0)0 
4.054 
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4.426 


(01  O 
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3.021 
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(0)1 
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(Of  t Leyton  Orient  (01 1 
Blake  62.  Brookar  T7  Shearer  86 
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...  mo 

Eyre  GO.  89.  Ford  55  1JS15 

McFarland  69 

NOSTPOlKODfc  Hertford  v Lincoln  (now 

today.  7.30). 

EUROPEAN  11-21  CSMP 
Quarter-final,  second-leg 

SmOhmI  (11 S Hungary  (1)  1 

Dailly  42  Egroesy  30 

Hamilton  64  9,173 

Donnelly  BB  fagge  4-3) 

FRIENDLY  U-21 

i of  Ireland  (0)  O 


1300 


(111 
Semak  £ 


nrnHNAIMNALi  Northern  Ireland  B 3, 
Norway  Olympic  X)  Q. 

»etS  UAOUE:  Premier  Phdrions  Orgye 
0,  Yeovil  2;  Hendon  0,  EnMd  1,  Kingauv- 
lan  0.  Harrow  Borough  TT 
BEAZER  HOMES  LCAOUfe  Prom** 
DMtfen:  Gravesend  5 N 0.  Gloucester  0. 
POHTINS  LEAGUE?  Prat  DMafoau  Evor- 
ton  1.  Bolton  3,  Seoond  DMataH  Man 
City  1 Mkldlestxouoh  1. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
Ural  BMmr  Cl  PA  2.  Wimbledon  l 
Saeaorf  DhUow  Plymouth  1.  Swansea  3. 
Torquay  5.  Newport  AFC  1. 

LEAGUE  OF  WALESs  Ptfpn*  CaWfiwn  v 
Comaes  Boy  Cop  Sami-final,  fen  tog; 
Patpndi  E Vale  v Barry  Tn. 

FRIENDLY!  Croatia  2.  Israel  0. 


“Nothing  at  all  went  wrong 
with  our  security."  said  one 
of  the  organisers.  “The  cup 
Just  got  stolen." 

Rewards  were  offered  for 
information.  The  comedian 
and  sometime  Fulham  chair- 
man Tommy  Trinder  person- 
ally stumped  up  £1.000.  Fraud- 
ulent extortion  was  attempted 
and  a nationwide  police  in- 
vestigation was  launched 
under  the  leadership  of  Leon- 
ard Buggy  of  the  Flying 
Squad.  There  was  a car  chase. 
One  suspect  was  arrested  and 
convicted  of  handling  stolen 
goods,  but  the  trophy 
remained  unrecovered  until 
Pickles  got  his  paws  on  it  and 
became  a global  superstar. 

Spillers  presented  him 
with  a year’s  supply  of  dog 
food,  the  Canine  Defence 
League  gave  him  a medal  and 
he  took  the  central  role  in 
The  Spy  With  A Cold  Nose, 
co-starring  with  two  bulldogs 
and  June  Whitfield. 

After  that  the  biggest  mys- 
tery is  what  became  of  Pickles 
and  his  master.  The  last  offi- 
cial sighting  of  them  was  out- 
side the  triumphant  England 
team's  hotel,  the  Royal  Gar- 
den in  Kensington,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  July  30  1966.  The  pair 


Rugby  Union 

CLUBS.  South  Wales  Ponce  20.  Swansea 
46;  Tiverton  7,  Exeter  2ft  Tredegar  31, 
Poruypoot  1.  C— Modi  Cross  Keys  v 
Heath:  Glamorgan  VYndrs  v Jreorchy 
WRU  MIDWEEK  COMPETITION:  Root: 
Ystradgynlata  3.  Dunvant  16. 

Tennis 

UPTON  CHAMPtOMSHEPS  (Key  BtS- 
cane,  Fiar  Kane  Third  round:  A Agaasl 
(US)  bt  J4>  Fleunan  (Fr|  6-2.  4-6.  a-2:  S 
EOcn  (Sure)  bt  N Pereira  (Ven)  6-4. 6-2: 
S LareoD  (Can)  bt  A Coaa  (Sp)  6-3.  fi-1: 
M Rond  fSwttz)  bt  T WoodbrkJge  (Aus) 
7-6.  5-7.  7-6;  H JoyM  (US)  bt  O NaJnkJn 
ISAI  6-0.  6-2:  M TobbUtt  (Alts)  bt  H 
Dreekmann  (Gar)  6-2.  $-3;  j CMofar  (US) 
bt  B Black  tZim)  7-8.  6-0;  A Bootee*  (Fr) 
bi  MV  Washington  (US)  8-3.  6-4. 

Women:  Foorib  rank  K Data  (Japan) 
bIS  Farina  ill)  6-2. 6-2:  A Hetmr  (Ger)  bt  J 
Wleaner  (Aut)  6-4.  8-4;  C Rabbi  (US)  be  N 
Tauuat  (Fr)  6-3.  6-4;  I Spbtaa  (Rom)  bt  A 
Sugtyama  (Japan)  6-4.  7-5;  Q RtftMtnl 
(Aral  hi  J Capriati  (US)  6-1. 8-4,  L Pwoi 
port  (U5I  bt  A Grossman  (US)  6-6.  6-2;  K 
Kabowtewo  (8lo|  bl  J Kalerd-Decugls  (Fr) 
1-6.  6-a.  6-4;  S am  (Gw)  bl  M-J  Fernan- 
dez (US)  6-1.  6-0. 

Basketball 

NBA:  S Antonio  95.  N Jersey  88;  Utah  103. 
Dallas  86;  Portland  94.  Philadelphia  71. 

Bowls 

world  championships  lAddudei: 
MnWow  Sootm  A:  J Mveroo  (Arg)  bt  F 
Tam  tel  Amituanal  (W  Sam)  25-8:  N Ken- 
nedy (HK)  bt  T Manat  (Thai)  25-13;  Ht- 
varoa  bt  0 Fowler  [Kenya)  25-16:  T MO- 
WN* (Eng)  bl  Taustel  Amituanal  25-9,  p 
HetoNova  (Fill)  bt  Mama!  25-18;  nam-w 
bl  Tauslsl  Amituanal  25-9,  hattfemi  (FIJI) 
bl  MathtU  25-15;  AMoocfc  bt  Hatful  26-8; 
TarnM  Amltwuiel  bt  Mattflsuu  JS-ift 
Kenedy  bl  Fpwier  25-16.  Seotton  Bi  R 
Corale  (Seat)  bt  P Knight  (IJr)  25-6,  J 
Gaeripel  (Guam)  bt  B Wilson  (Norfolk  I) 
25-19  S Aflan  (Ira)  bt  J L VandeveritA' 
(Zam)  26-18;  R Meat  (Id  bt  Knight 
2S-ft  Qoartpal  bt  Krttphl  26-21;  Anon  bt 
Brassey  25-8.  Condo  bt  Wibon  25-22:  a 
Thome*  (Swax)  bt  Vandtnronter  25-14; 
Vandmntar  bt  Knight  (Br)  25-20;  Quaot- 
pet  bt  Thomas  2S-17:  Conte  bt  Allen 
25-17-,  Breeeey  bl  Wtban  25-5.  Section 
C:  A Hide  (Botswana)  bt  U Gilliland 
(Cam  25-34;  J RabfcJn  (I*-)  bt  2 Baba 
(Mai)  25-9:  j p Ptmafou  (PNG)  bt  D calm 
(Nam)  26-22;  N Barken  (SA)  bt  Hon 
Toonfl  dial  (Sing)  25-10;  Hicks  bt  Poma- 
teu  26-24;  COM  and  bt  Calto  25-19;  Bor- 
kott  bt  Rabhln  2S-23;  Babe  bt  Han  vpoiw 
dial  25-18;  Rafakla  bt  Hicks  26-24;  GU- 
land  bt  Baba  25-7:  CaUtz  u Hon  Yoonn 
dial  25-8:  Burkett  bl  Pomaleu  23-13. 
Section  D:  K Kerltoor  (Aus)  bt  M McCor- 
mick (Zim)  25-19;  J Price  (Walaal  trt  D La 
Morquand  (Jersey)  25-21:  P Strew  {Ma- 
lawi bt  T Dion  (US)  26-14;  Kerfonr  bt  Le 
Manjuand  25-17;  m P Tetoa  (Coo*  {J  bt 
Shaw  25-18:  McConniok  bt  Price  25-20; 
La  Marqwd  bt  Tour  25-14:  Karina  M 
Shaw  25-15:  MoOonatak  w Own  26-11. 


turned  up  and  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  file  post-final  revela, 
which  they  were.  Since  then, 
nothing. 

Yesterday  an  FA  source 
said  he  had  been  told  that 
Pickles  had  died  in  a freak  ac- 
cident some  six  months  after 
the  World  Cup.  strangled  by 
his  own  leash  while  attempt- 
ing to  chase  a cat  But  there  is 
no  plaque  in  Beulah  Hill,  no 
known  last  resting  place,  not 
even  any  record  at  the  Kennel 
Club. 

Pickles ’s  medal  has  not 
been  preserved  by  a grateful 
nation,  but  last  week  Total 
Football  magazine  launched 
an  appeal  to  raise  money  for  a 
suitable  tribute,  for  informa- 
tion about  Pickles's  grave, 
and  to  uncover  the  man  — 
identified  only  as  The  Pole  — 
who  stole  the  cup  and  was 
never  caught. 

Nevertheless,  the  football 
authorities  have  learned  their 
lesson.  Trophy  security  will 
be  strict  for  Euro  '96.  the  first 
post-Pickles  occasion  that  a 
major  football  tournament 
has  been  held  in  this  country. 

“The  Henri  Delaunay  Tro- 
phy is  in  a bank  vault  in  Swit- 
zerland and  will  be  staying 
there  until  the  tournament 
begins,"  a Euro  ’96  spokes- 
man said  yesterday.-  "We 
have  a replica  that  will  do  all 
the  publicity  work." 

Pickles  can  rest  in  peace. 


Pour**  SooHon  Ax  AuaMSa  bt  Cook  br 
34-15  IrateRd  bt  Jereay  25-21;  ScottatMl 
bt  Malawal  33-12;  ZWUnw  M Singa- 
pore Z2-14:  AustroBa  bt  Jereay  34-12; 
Cook  Is  draw  with  Ireland  10-lft  ZU»- 
kw  M Malawi  21-15;  BoaBandl  bt  Singa- 
pore 35-12:  AoetraBa  bt  Zimbabwe  25-9. 
Cook  la  bt  Singapore  36-11;  WnnHwot  W 
Inland  23- 2ft  Jaraey  bl  Mllawi  40-7.  Boe- 
tioo  Br  NamBata  bt  Brazil  21-20:  Hong 
Kong  bt  Canada  SSfelS;  Norfolk  te  bi  Now 
Zealand  21-18;  Hong  Kong  bt  Brazil 
27-17;  Caoada  ot  Namibia  25-1  ft 
Now  amn—  bl  Norfolk  te  21-14. 

Ci  Boinmna  bl  Kenya  31-14:  Pntfaiul  bl 
Guernsey  27-14;  Molayste  bt  Thailand 
22-15;  South  Africa  bl  Swaziland  27-24; 
■ngtend  bt  Botswana  31-12:  Ousnuay  M 
Kenya  23-22;  south  Africa  bt  Malaysia 
20-13;  Swaziland  bt  Thailand  35-9; 
Chtetiraor  bt  Botswana  26-20;  England  bt 
Kenya  38-10;  Mahqpda  bt  Swaziland 
29-15.  Section  Ds  Argentina  bl  Zambia 
29-iB:  RJI  bl  United  Slates  20-18:  tentf  bt 
W Samoa  23-9.  Uioal  bt  Argentina  28-19; 
Wotoa  bl  United  States  30-13;  W Samoa 
bl  Zambia  20-18. 

Chess 

YEHPNICPE  SPAAHBANK  ORAND- 
MASTBUS  (Amsterdam):  noond  fawn  J 
TImman  (Meth)  v B Gotland  (Belarus);  v 
Kramnik  (Rus)  v J Lautfor  (Fr);  Y Swawan 
(US)  v V Topalov  (Sul):  N Short  (Engl  v Q 
Kasparov  (Rusj:  J Plkal  (Nath)  v V Anand 
(hid)  all  drawn.  I isjiiw  Kasparov.  Kram- 
nik. Lauder.  Short.  Topalov  all  2£ 

Cricket 

SHCTTIBLO  SHIELD:  SydHyi  South 
Aintraka  383  (G  Bfowen  108,  D Lehmann 

82)  and  234  (B  Johnson  801.  New  South 
Wales  287  |M  Sevan  87.  U Waugh  57)  and 
323-0  (M  Sevan  57;  McIntyre  6-133). 
Drawn.  Wribuana  Oueensiand  142  and 
338  (U  Love  88:  Dodamaide  5-7D).  Victoria 
255  (D  Janes  6ft  Kesprowlcz  5-74)  and 
228-6  (W  Ayr  SB  100).  Vkaorta  won  by  ttvg 
wickets.  Hebartr  Tasmania  357-9  dec  im 
□IVenuto  93.  D Boon  91)  and  183  (S  Young 
Sino;  Moody  7-38).  W Australia  867  /j 
Lsnger  120)  and  184-5  (D  Martyn  62ng).  w 
Australis  won  by  five  unekata. 

Hockey 

WOWfirs  IHTHRftATIONAL  (Btshamt 
Great  Britain  S.  France  Z 


Ice  Hockey 


WOBUP  CHAMPIONSHIP  ffifaktranal. 
■List):  Pool  Dr  Belgium  2.  Bulgaria  2. 

NMU  Detroit  5.  Anaheim  1;  Montreal  4.  NY 
Itf  i;  Ptilladelptna  3,  Hartford  ft  Toronto  4. 
Calgary  2.  Vancouver  4.  LA  1. 

Snooker 

BENSON  A H COOES  IMSH  MASTERS 
(KlUare)-  Hrat  round:  D Uoyn  tWalesl 
bt  A McManus  (Scot)  6-a.  1 


One  man  and  his  dog  — Dave  Corbett  with  the  mongrel  pop 
that  found  the  Jules  Rimet  Trophy  in  a south  London  hedge 


Fixtures 


(780  unless  stated) 

Soccer 

INTBWAHONAJUB:  England  v Bulgaria 
18.0):  Northern  Ireland  v Norway:  Hep  at 
Ireland  v Russia;  Scotland  v Australia 
(8-0). 


Portsmouth  v Port  Vale  (7 AS).  Third  n*. 
U°k  Hereford  v Lincoln. 

OH  VAUXHALL  CONFERENCE:  Gates- 
head  v Altrincham  (7A5). 

UNIBOND  LBAOUKi  First ' Dtwteloai 
Bradford  PA  V Lincoln  Utd.  Cope  Srurri- 
tknd,  first  leg:  Boston  U«  v Leek  Tn. 
■CIS  LEAGUE:  Second  DMatoiK  Collier 
How  v Kernel  Hempstead.  Third  WtMuic 
Harlow  Tn  v Clapton;  Le was  v Avefoy; 
Wealdstone  v Camberfoy  Tn. 


Newport  AFC  v Ilkeston  Tn 
(7.45);  Baldock  Tn  v Cambridge  C.  HM- 
iand  Otidtfan;  SoDhull  Bar  v Paget  Rngrs. 
OeoMrom  CNrtslum  Poole  Tn  v Vale  Tn. 
■MB  COUNTIES  LEAQUHi  raw  Dtw- 
tow  Psnrtth  v Clbheroe. 

FBDB1ATIOH  BBWIIY  NORTWRN 
LEAOUEt  First  PMtfsn;  Bedllngton  Ter  v 
RTV  Newcastle;  Shlkfon  v Crook  Tn; 
Stockton  v Durham  C;  WricttKm  v WMtby 
Tn. 


Hallam  v Goole  Tn. 

Cstfi  Semt-flnafc  AsWlnfo  Utd  v Bel  per 
Tn.  Prseldnutis  Cup:  Btowl  tintft  Densby 
Utd  v Brt go  Tn. 

PONTMS  LEAGUE  (7 .(ft  First  DMstoas 
Nottm  Fbrec  v Derby;  OMham  v Black- 
bunt;  Tran  mere  v Notts  County:  West 
Brum  v Shed  Wad.  Eaoond  DMriu 
Barnsley  v Aston  Vlilc  Burnley  v Mans- 
field (7.15);  Huddersfield  v Blackpool;  Hun 
v Yortc  Preston  v Sunderland;  Rothemam 
v Latceator.  TTdnf  Wifsluu:  Bury  v Dar- 
lington; Cheater  v Doncaster;  Chesterfield 
v Stockport  Lincoln  v Scarborough;  Roch- 
dale V Carlisle;  Wadtfl  v Scunthorpe. 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBJHATlONl 
Brst:  Bristol  Rvra  v Watford;  Charlton  r 

Ipswich  (7.Q);  Oxford  UM  v Norwich;  South- 
ampton v Lutoit  Swtndon  v UUlwatf  12.0), 
Tottenham  v Brighton;  Crystal  Palace  t 

- - - - 


Arsenal  (7.0).  Steoondi  Bath  v Card  Hr 
Bournemouth  v Chettanhsm. 

LEAGUE  OF  WALES:  Portnmadog  v Uan- 
sanHroM  tfAS).  Oran  SsroMIntf.  test 
tegi  Caernarfon  Tn  v Carmah's  Quay 
(7<4g. 

PWBINNiV!:  BUiertcay  Tn  v West  Ham. 

Rugby  Union 

CLUB  MATCH.  Moseley  r RAF. 

Basketball 

BtrawnSER  LEAGUE!  Birmingham  v 
J-fWMier  (8.D);  Leopards  v Sheffield  rtLOJ; 
Manchester  v Doncaster  (8  ft. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  First  DMsIbb 
M4o-.  AASterMsCott.-rtorthvSou.fi  (8J). 
Coven  try). 


Hockey 


WOMEN’S  IHTERNATIONALi  Great  Br»- 
ain  v France  (10.  Bishaml 
RkrkUCHTATIVEi  Hotkey  Association 
» v English  Unlv  (130.  Milton  Keynesl. 

• Snooker's  tarm  book,  an  unreliable 
documem  those  days,  again  provided 
ttfse  inlormahon  yesterday  as  Darren 
Mcrgon  unnxpectedly  reached  the  quar- 
Wr-tinala  c*  me  Benson  6 Hedges  Irish 
Masters  at  Gafts.  County  Kildare,  wnres 
Cftva  Cronon 

Having  railed  to  negotiate  the  opening 
round  on  two  oMite  last  three  workr-rank- 
h*g  tournament  appearances.  Morgan's 
6-4  victory  over  Alan  McManus,  winner  Ol 
the  Thailand  Open  10  days  ago.  was 
something  ot  an  upset 

Morgan,  (rom  the  same  methodical 
mould  as  hte  Scottish  opponent,  compiled 
breaks  ot  101.83  and  86  but  toe  foundation 
of  hts  success  was  built  on  toe  ctearances 
cT  SB.  87  and  48  that  enablod  him  u>  erase 
ameatrie  dahclts  in  toe  second  f.rtti  and 
stidh  frames. 
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BAF  faces 
ruin  over 
Modahl 


Duncan  Macfcay 

counts  the  cost  of 
the  IAAF  verdict 


RITISH  athletics 
could  find  Itself  tee- 
Jtering  on  the  edge  of 
'financial  ruin  as  a 
result  of  Diane  Modahl’s 
£480,000  compensation  claim 
for  loss  of  earnings,  legal  fees 
and  money  spent  on  scientific 
advice,  alter  the  decision  of 
the  International  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation  to  clear 
her  of  all  doping  charges. 

The  British  Athletic  Feder- 
ation last  month  announced  a 
record  loss  of  £256,000.  of 
which  £91,000  was  accounted 
for  by  legal  and  professional 
fees  on  the  Modahl  case. 
Since  then  the  affair  has 
eaten  even  more  into  the 
BAF’s  dwindling  coffers. 
Should  she  win  her  claim,  the 
BAF  would  have  to  pay  the 
money  out  of  its  reserves  and 
would  probably  be  unable  to 
i-nnliiniB  funding  elite  and 
grass-roots  athletics  much  be- 
yond a basic  level. 

Modahl’s  lawyers  will  ar- 
gue that  it  took  the  BAF  more 
than  a year  to  reverse  the 
original  decision  to  suspend 
her.  even  though  it  was 
widely  believed  that  the 
sample  had  not  been  stored 
properly  in  the  Lisbon 
laboratory. 

The  BAF,  officially,  says  it 
has  done  everything  by  the 
rules  and  it  should  not  be 
held  responsible,  especially 
as  the  case  was  brought  by 
the  IAAF  and  the  tests  were 
done  abroad,  in  Portugal.  But 
senior  officials  admit  pri- 
vately to  concern  that  the 
High  Court  might  feel  sympa- 
thy for  Modahl,  who  Is  having 
to  sell  her  house  to  help  clear 
a debt  of  £250,000  incurred  in 
clearing  her  name. 

Six  years  ago,  in  a case  sim- 
ilar to  Modahl’s.  the  Norwe- 
gian federation  paid  Trine 
Hattestad,  the  European  jave- 
lin champion,  $50,000  compen- 


sation after  she  successfully 
appealed  against  a positive 
test  for  testosterone,  the  hor- 
mone Modahl  was  accused  of 
taking,  and  the  laboratory  in 
Utrecht  that  did  the  test  was 
struck  off  for  getting  its  read- 
ings wrong. 

Even  if  the  BAF  wins,  it 
will  still  have  to  pay  more 
large  legal  fees  to  defend  it- 
self; all  of  which  will  plunge  it 
Into  more  crisis  at  a time 
when  its  television  contract 
with  1TV  is  in  danger  of  being 
ended  and  it  is  having  prob- 
lems replacing  sponsors. 

The  BAF  would  be  hugely 
embarrassed  but  it  may  have 
to  go  cap  in  hand  to  the  AAA 
of  England,  its  most  powerful 
member,  to  help  it  out  of  its 
financial  hole.  The  AAA  has  a 
reported  £900,000  in  reserve 
but  would  probably  drive  a 
hard  bargain  for  its  help  and 
demand  that  Peter  Radford, 
the  BAFs  executive  chair- 
man, wham  Modahl  criticised 
on  Monday  for  not  supporting 
her  enough  throughout  her 
ordeal,  be  stripped  of  some  of 
his  powers.  The  AAA  has 
been  unhappy  for  some  time 
at  the  way  Radford  is  running 
the  sport  and  the  Sooth  of 
England  AA  has  taken  legal 
advice  on  his  position. 

Modahl  could  also  join  the 
1991  world  100  and  200  metres 
champion  Katrin  Krabbe  in 
suing  the  IAAF.  The  German 
is  awaiting  judgment  in  Mu- 
nich on  her  claim  for  more 
than  $500,000  in  damages  and 
lost  earnings  over  a 1992  ban. 

The  IAAF  has  never  lost  a 
court  case  of  this  kind, 
though  it  took  two  years 
to  overturn  the  decision 
of  an  American  judge  to 
award  the  world  400  metres 
record-holder  Butch  Reynolds 
$27  .3  million  damages  after  he 
was  suspended  in  1990. 

Things  already  look  a little 
brighter  for  Modahl,  with  the 
decision  of  her  long-time  kit 
sponsor  Nike  to  pay  her 
£20,000.  Her  contract  was  sus- 
pended 19  months  ago  when 
the  positive  drugs  test  was 
announced. 


Golf 


Olazabal  losing 
fitness  battle 


DavM  Davies  at  Pont*  Vedra 


JOSE-MARIA  Olazabal, 
the  last  European  to  win 
a major  championship, 
is  not  only  out  of  the  Players 
Championship  here  in  Flor- 
ida this  week  but  is  unlikely 
to  play  in  the  US  Masters  In 
Augusta  in  two  weeks’  time. 

Olazabal,  winner  of  the 
green  jacket  in  1994.  will  de- 
cide tomorrow  whether  to  at- 
tempt to  compete  in  next 
week’s  BellSouth  Classic  in 
Atlanta  and  then  the  Masters. 
But  yesterday  his  manager 
Sergio  Gomez  said:  ‘It  is  no 
more  than  a 56-50  chance  that 
he  will  play.  At  the  moment 
he  can  play  18  boles  on  two 
consecutive  days,  but  then  he 
has  to  take  a day  off  because 
he  cannot  stand  up.” 

Six  months  ago  Olazabal 
was  diagnosed  as  having 
rheumatoid  arthritis  in  his 
feet.  “He  has  had  six  months 
of  treatment  and  there  have 
been  no  results,1  ’ said  Gomez, 
who  added  that  Olazabal 
would  not  rush  back  to  tour- 
nament golf.  “The  memories 
of  last  year,  when  he  suffered 
intense  pain  every  time  he 
played,  are  too  intense." 

Another  less  than  fUIIy  fit 
golfer  will,  however,  be  play- 


Sport  in  brief 

Cricket 

Allan  Border  departed  the 
first-class  game  yesterday  to  a 
standing  ovation  from  a small 
crowd  at  the  MCG,  after 
Queensland's  five- wicket  de- 
feat by  Victoria  cost  the  40- 
year-old  former  Australia 
captain  a farewell  appearance 
in  Saturday's  five-day  Shef- 
field Shield  final.  South  Aus- 
tralia, who  earned  home  ad- 
vantage by  finishing  top,  will 
now  play  Western  Australia. 

Chess 

Nigel  Short  drew  from  a win- 
ning position  against  Garry 
Kasparov  in  the  Vereinigde 


ing  this  week.  He  is  the  barely 
recognisable  Sandy  Lyle,  who 
has  a unique  record  in  this 
event  He  has  entered  it  10 
times,  won  it  in  1987  and 
made  the  cut  on  only  one 
other  occasion,  in  1994.  This 
record  might  have  explained 
his  arrival  in  a heavy  beard 
and  dark  glasses,  but  Lyle’s 
hirsute  appearance  was  dic- 
tated only  by ' chicken-pox, 
which  has  left  him  unable  to 
shave  since  he  contracted  it 
10  days  ago. 

Last  week  he  withdrew 
from  the  New  Orleans  event 
because,  as  he  explained  in 
the  local  parlance,  "I  was 
totally  zapped." 

Not  that  any  fragility  was 
evident  on  the  practice 
ground  here,  where  be  tried 
out  new  drivers  and  hit  mas- 
sive shots  which  seemed  to 
bang  in  the  air  for  ever.  He 
did,  however,  reject  one  club, 
a titanium-headed  item 
named  Callaway  War  Bird, 
because  of  the  noise  it  made. 
“You  need  earplugs  when 
that  thing  goes  off."  he  said. 

Bernhard  Langer  was  also 
suffering.  The  German, 
second  in  this  event  last  year, 
pulled  a shoulder  muscle  dur- 
ing practice  and,  with  the 
Masters  so  near,  decided  to 
withdraw. 


Spaa  r bank  tournament  in 
Amsterdam,  where  all  yester- 
day’s fourth -round  games 
were  drawn,  wrUes  Leonard 
Barden.  The  Briton  domi- 
nated the  early  play  with  his 
favourite  attack  against  the 
world  champion's  Sicilian  De- 
fence but  missed  a clear 
chance  at  move  27,  then  let 
slip  his  advantage  by  Indeci- 
sive play  until  they  repeated 
moves  for  a draw  in  43. 

Swimming 

Maris  Foster  earned  a prize 
worth  £10,000  from  his  spon- 
sor when  he  shattered  the 
world  50  metres  butterfly 
long-oourse  record  at  Car- 
diff’s Empire  Fool  last  night 
He  lowered  the  record  by 
09sec  to  24.07sec. 


Why  is  everyone 
talking Yakutt? 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 

Rugby  League 

ARL  boss 
lays  into 
‘divisive5 
Lindsay 


Vision  of  greatness . . . Magic  Johnson  has  been  receiving  fans*  ovations  and  opponents*  respect  on  his  return  for  LA  Lakers  photograph:  tom  jenwns 

Enduring  spellof  Magic 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


Richard  Williams  finds  LA  Lakers’  HIV-positive  superstar  leading 
by  example  on  his  NBA  comeback  and  still  well  able  to  hold  court 


IN  THE  home  locker  room 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Forum 
it’s  10  minutes  after  the 
final  buzzer  and  Magic 
Johnson  has  gone  to  get  a 
shower.  The  sizeable  vacuum 
left  by  his  absence  is  filled  by 
a bunch  of  reporters  cluster- 
ing round  Nick  Van  Exel,  the 
skilful  young  guard  who 
failed  to  hit  the  bucket  with  a 
clear  scoring  opportunity  in 
the  last  few  seconds.  His  miss 
meant  that  in  this  battle  of 
NBA  giants,  Johnson’s  LA 
Lakers  went  down  to  Sha- 
quille  O’Neal's  Orlando 
Magic  by  a single  point 
“I  panicked  a bit,"  Van  Exel 
is  saying  His  eyes  cloud  over 
and  his  head  drops.  “I  just 
panicked.”  Now  his  voice  is  a 
mumble.  When  he  lifts  his 
head  again,  the  reporters  can 
see  that  he  is  crying 
“Nick  Van  Exel,  one  on  one, 
with  six  seconds  on  the  clock? 
That  should  be  money  in  the 
bank,”  Johnson  says.  He  has 
settled  his  naked  bulk  back 
into  the  chair  by  bis  locker,  a 
towel  draped  across  his  ample 
lap.  “It  was  weird.  I mean. 
Nick’s  won  more  big  games  in 
that  situation  than  anybody 
on  this  team.  Except  myself, 
that  is . . 

Four  years  after  announc- 
ing his  retirement  Earvin 
Johnson  n is  pniiryii^c  the 
boards  of  the  NBA  circuit 
once  more,  coaxing  the 
Lakers  — whom  he  led  to  five 
championships  in  the  Eight- 
ies — back  into  play-off  con- 
tention. In  parallel  with  Chi- 
cago's Michael  Jordan,  Magic 
Johnson  has  given  the  NBA 
its  strongest  plot-line  of  the 
season,  and  a standard 


Ice  Hockey 


against  which  the  younger 
stars  can  test  their  progress. 
Van  Exel  Is  just  one  of  the 
young  Lakers  benefiting  from 
the  experience  of  Johnson, 
who  says:  Tm  a different 
type  of  leader.  I can  show 
them  what  it's  like  to  get  to 
the  next  level,  which  is  win- 
ning it  all” 

Johnson  left  the  game  be- 
cause he  had  been  diagnosed 
HIV-positive.  Four  years  later 
nothing  has  changed  in  that 
respect  But  life  has  moved 


did  the  concessions  do?”  A 
second  Magic  Theatre  is  cur- 
rently going  up  in  Atlanta, 
with  more  to  follow. 

Another  of  his  companies 
has  just  raised  $50  million 
from  a teachers'  pension  fund 
to  buy  shopping  malls  In  ne- 
glected urban  areas.  “We’re 
going  to  put  people  to  work. 
When  it’s  up  and  running 
we'll  go  back  for  another 
50  minimi.  And  another  50 
after  that  This  is  what  I want 
to  be.  But  basketball  is  my 


‘I’m  happy  I’m  back.  I've  been 
fortunate.  People  like  how  I play. 
That’s  a blessing  from  God.  ’ 


Storminto 
Euro  League 


Vie  BatcheMer 


Manchester  Storm  will 
join  the  British  League 
champions,  the  Sheffield 
Steelers,  in  European  compe- 
tition next  season.  The  Storm, 
runaway  winners  of  Division 
One  in  their  first  season,  have 
gained  admission  to  the  inau- 
gural European  League. 

Manchester’s  capacious 
Nynex  Arena  is  likely  to 
prove  one  the  European 
League’s  prize  venues.  The 
Storm  broke  the  British  atten- 
dance record  three  times  this 
season,  raising  it  to  16,344  at 
last  Sunday’s  play-off  game 
with  the  Dumfries  Vikings. 

The  International  Ice 
Hockey  Federation  has  already 
indicated  that  founder  mem- 
bers of  the  European  League 
will  be  guaranteed  three  sea- 
sons' participation  to  provide 
“continuity  of  growth”  for  a 
competition  the  federation  in- 
tends to  build  into  a flagship 
for  the  European  game. 

The  league  will  consist  of  20 
clubs  from  11  European 
countries  competing  in  five 
groups  of  four  teams  each. 
The  group  winners  and  the 
three  best  runners-up  will  ad- 
vance to  two-leg  home  and 
away  quarter-finals.  In 
September  1997  the  winners 
of  the  European  League  will 
join  with  the  European  Cup 
winners  and  a club  from  the 
North  American  National 
Hockey  League  to  contest  a 
'Super  Cup”. 

Sheffield  will  apply  to  host 
one  of  the  European  Cup 
group  tournaments. 


on.  His  second  son.  Earvin  HL 
is  old  enough  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a slam  dunk 
and  a tuna  melt  “I  want  my 
son  to  see  me  play,”  Johnson 
said  the  other  day,  after  the 
Orlando  game.  “Now  he.  wont 
have  to  depend  on  somebody 
else  to  tell  him  what  kind  of  a 
player  bis  father  was.” 

He  developed  other  career 
strands  during  his  absence, 
but  none  of  them  seemed  to 
amount  to  the  same  thing,  to 
the  way  he  wants  his  son  to 
remember  him.  First  he  be- 
came a businessman  In  part- 
nership with  Sony  Pictures 
he  built  a 12-screen  cinema  In 
South  Central  LA.  "Now  it’s 
one  of  the  top  15  grossing 
movie  theatres  in  the  whole 
country,"  he  says.  “Every  day 
I call  up  to  see  how  it’s  doing. 
How  much  did  we  gross?  How 


Hockey 

GB  rout  France 
after  a fashion 


business.  Nothing  can  replace 
it” 

There  was  never  a lack  of 
voices  encouraging  him  to 
return,  most  of  all  from  the 
ranks  of  his  fellow  Lakers. 
"All  the  guys  be  telling  me, 
’Go  on  back,  man!’  Finally  my 
wife  kicked  me  back  out 
there.  And  the  timing  was 
right”  By  that  he  means  that 
the  implications  of  the  HIV 
diagnosis,  and  its  impact  on 
the  life  of  a professional 
sportsman,  had  been  more 
carefully  considered  in  the 
outside  world.  “Eventually 
the  media  were  educated,  the 
public  was  educated,  the  play- 
ers were  educated.  Now  they 
knew  nothing  bad  was  going 
to  happen  to  them  if  they 
played  basketball  with  me.” 

Cynics  have  their  theories 
about  his  reasons.  “You  know 


it's  not  about  the  money  with 
me,  or  about  the  limelight,” 
he  protests.  "People  ask, 
‘Didn't  you  miss  the  lime- 
light?’ They  don't  realise  that 
even  when  I was  retired  I 
couldn’t  go  to  a concert  or  a 
movie  until  after  the  lights 
had  gone  down  because  the 
place  would  go  crazy.  Nothing 
had  changed  there.” 

And  be  couldn’t  bring  him- 
self to  abandon  the  game.  The 
Lakers  appointed  him  chief 
coach,  briefly  and  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  last  few  games  of 
the  1993-94  season,  after 
which  he  bought  a stake  in 
the  dub  and  became  an  exec- 
utive vice-president 

His  reflections  on  the 
coaching  experience  support 
the  contention  that  great 
players  sometimes  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  come  to  terms  with 
the  limitations  of  others.  *Td 
see  something  and  Td  shout 
to  a player,  *He’s  open,  pass  it 
to  him!*  But  then  Td  think, 
no,  they  can’t  see  it  like  I do. 
As  a player  you  can  lead  by 
example.  Now  I can  pick  up 
the  ball  and  show  them.  ‘Oh,’ 
they  say.  T see.  Okay.’  You’ve 
got  to  show  them.  You  can’t 
just  say  it  I can  show  them 
situations  they’ve  never  been 
in.  Because  they  never  played 
against  me.” 

The  comeback  is  going,  in 
his  estimation,  “a  million  per 
cent  better  than  I thought". 
There  have  been  ovations  on 
the  road,  and  the  fans  in  LA 
have  been  ecstatic.  "They’ve 
been  coming  oat  to  all  the 


games,  not  just  the  big  ones. 
Everybody  has  treated  me 
welL  Shaq.  everybody.  You 
run  around  all  the  time  with 
these  guys,  but  to  have  them 
embrace  you  and  say  wel- 
come back,  that's  something.” 

He's  heavier  and  slower 
than  in  his  title  years,  but  the 
teams  the  Lakers  have  met 
since  his  return  have  never- 
theless double-marked  him, 
sometimes  cruelly.  “You’re 
just  happy  that  people  respect 
your  game  enough  to  give  you 
that  type  of  credit”  he  says. 
’1  always  said  that  when  they 
stopped  doing  it  that  would 
be  the  time  to  get  out” 

But  not  yet  ‘Tm  definitely 
going  to  play  next  year.  Tm 
looking  forward  to  going  to 
training  camp  and  really  get- 
ting in  shape.  Everybody  was 
wondering  what  was  going  to 
happen  when  I played  back- 
to-back  games.  Now  I’ve  just 
played  three  games  in  four 
days.  So  all  those  questions 
have  been  answered. 

“Tm  happy  Tm  back.  I’ve 
been  fortunate.  People  like 
what  I do  and  how  I play. 
That’s  a blessing  from  God.” 

But  the  big  games  are  what 
count  even  when  you  lose 
them  by  a single  point  on  the 
buzzer.  “That’s  what  you  live 
for.  if  you've  got  any  competi- 
tive spirit  in  your  nature.  It 
doesn't  change.  Last  night  I 
just  tossed  and  turned.  I 
couldn't  sleep  for  thinking 
about  the  game.  Just  like  the 
old  days.  The  way  it’s  sup- 
posed to  be." 


MAURICE  LINDSAY, 
the  Rugby  Football 
League's  chief  execu- 
tive, yesterday  came  under 
some  of  the  fiercest  criti- 
cism of  his  3'/i  years  in 
office. 

His  counterpart  at  the 
Australian  RL,  Ken  Arthur- 
son,  accused  him  of  “mis, 
judgment  and  mismanage- 
ment’’ in  attempting  to 
establish  a Global  League 
on  behalf  of  311  players 
contracted  to  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's aborted  Austral- 
asian. Super  League. 

Arthurson  said  that 
people  in  Australia  were 
“astounded”  that  Lindsay 
could  leave  his  own  compe- 
tition at  such  a crucial  time 
to  organise  a rebel  competi- 
tion against  the  ARL. 

He  blamed  Lindsay  for 
much  of  the  rift  between 
the  British  and  Australian 
games.  “His  predecessor, 
David  Oxley,  was  an  out- 
standing ambassador  who 
did  much  to  elevate  the 
status  of  rugby  league.  Vir- 
tually overnight  Lindsay 
has  erased  that  with  his 
lack  of  judgment  and  mis- 
management,” he  said. 

He  sounded  a concilia- 
tory note,  however,  when 
he  added:  “For  all  that,  X 
still  hope  that  the  Austra- 
lian and  English  games  can 
prove  themselves  bigger 
than  the  individual.  There 
is  much  to  protect.” 

Lindsay,  In  transit  from 
Australia,  will  be  stung  by 
this  attack  but  it  Is 
essential  now  that  the  two 
sides  mend  fences.  The  real- 
ity is  that  Super  League  In 
Australia  is,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  finished.  If 
international  football  is  to 
continue  between  the  two 
countries  Lindsay  will  bave 
to  negotiate  with  Arthur- 
son. It  will  not  be  a com- 
fortable  meeting. 

Halifax  are  to  spend 
£5  million  on  a two-year  de- 
velopment of  Thrum  Hall. 
The  first  phase,  to  start  in 
October,  will  see  a 4^200- 
capacity  all-seat  east  stand 
built,  to  be  followed  by  a 
2,300  all-seat  north  stand. 
The  club  hope  that  private 
investment,  bigger  crowds 
and  Lottery  funding  will 
pay  for  the  work. 

Halifax,  who  open  their 
Super  League  campaign 
against  London  Broncos  on 
Saturday,  will  now  be 
known  as  the  Bluesox. 
“Whatever  nickname  we 
came  up  with  offended 
somebody,  so  we  went  for  a 
nickname  that  offends 
everyone  equally,”  said 
their  chief  executive  Nigel 
Wood. 

The  St  Helens  winger 
Alan  Hunte  Is  out  of  Saints' 
first  Super  League  game  at 
Workington  after  damag- 
ing ankle  ligaments  in  the 
Challenge  Cup  semi-final. 


Pat  Rowley 


Great  Britain  scored 
seven  second-half  goals 
to  beat  France  8-2  in  the 
first  of  their  two  women’s 
internationals  at  Bisham 
yesterday  — but  had  to  wait 
until  the  end  for  afield  goal, 
when  Karen  Brown’s  skfUs 
created  an  opening  for  a 
Pauline  Robertson  drive. 

France,  the  seventh- 
ranked  European  side, 
have  a young  and  inexperi- 
enced side  and  yet  held 
Britain  I-I  at  half-time.  A 
hatful  of  goals  looked  there 
for  the  taking  as  Britain 
quickly  established  domi- 
nance in  midfield,  only  for 
control  to  break  down  in 
France’s  circle. 

Britain  might  have  been 
three  up  on  15  minutes 
when  Jane  Sixsmith  de- 
flected in  Sue  Fraser’s  pass 
at  their  third  corner. 

The  home  side  spent  the 
rest  of  the  half  buzzing 
round  the  French  circle, 
but  the  visitors  scored  the 
only  time  they  reached  the 
British  25  when  B£nediete 
Picard  punished  the  goal- 
keeper Hilary  Rose’s  bad 
positioning  at  a comer.  But 
after  Picard's  second  equal- 
iser from  a 40th -minute 
corner,  Britain  stepped  up 
a gear  with  tighter  play  in 
attack.  France’s  hard-work- 
ing goalkeeper  Sylvie  Tail- 
lant  cracked  at  a variety  of 
comer  drills,  with  goals  for 
Fraser  and  Sue  MacDonald 
and  the  enterprising  Rhona 
Simpson. 


Boxing 


Olympic  pair 
miss  final  trial 

TWO  British  boxers  tipped 
to  do  well  in  Atlanta  look 
like  missing  the  Olympic 
tournament  The  Darlington 
welterweight  Michael  Hall 
lias  a virus  infection  and  has 
withdrawn  from  the  England 
squad  for  the  European 
Championships  next  week  in 
Vejle,  Denmark.  And  the  Liv- 
erpool light-welterweight 
Alan  Vaughan  will  also  miss 
Vejle,  but  for  disciplinary 
reasons:  he  failed  to  attend  one 
of  the  special  training  camps 
at  Crystal  Palace  and  there  are 
doubts  about  his  fitness. 

Also  absent  from  the  cham- 
pionships, which  run  from 
Saturday  until  a week  on  Sun- 
day, will  be  the  bantamweight 
Michael  Gibbons,  who  has  a 
broken  finger. 

The  Danish  tournament  is 
the  sole  Olympic  qualifier  for 
European  boxers,  who  must 
reach  the  quarter-finals  to  be 
entered  for  Atlanta.  Lee  Eedle 
replaces  Gibbons,  and  Michael 
Jones,  from  the  same  Liver- 
pool Gemini  club  as  Eedle, 
comes  in  for  Hall. 

ENCUMDe  FJjp  Danny  CaaMto  (HolHno- 
ton);  Bantmi  Lw  Etdlt  (Gemini): 
Futh*n  David  Barit*  (Salisbury): 
Liyfati  Tommy  Sueock  (Salisbury): 
W*|tor:  WcJisol  Jones  (Gemini): 
It  inliMlar  Cfeia Da— y (Amy);  MUM* 
St* van  BondaU  (Triumph):  IMnwy 
Jnn  few*  (Hepton);  Haawjri  Feta 
Ofcwota  (Lynn). 

• ‘Tm  going  to  knock  McCul- 
lough out,”  boasted  the  Mexi- 
can bantamweight  Jose  Luis 
Bueno  yesterday  in  Dublin, 
where  he  challenges  Wayne 
McCullough  for  the  WBC  title 
on  Saturday.  The  unbeaten 
champion  replied:  “There  is 
no  way  Fm  losing  this  fight 
Tm  ready  for  anything,” 
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Cricket 


wastes 


a year 


Illingworth 
resigns 
half 
his  job 


David  Foot 


THE  era  of  the 
English  cricket  su- 
premo ended  yester- 
day when  the  Test 
and  County  Cricket 
Board  released  a short  state- 
ment announcing  that  it  will 
return  to  a system  similar  to 
that  discarded  12  months  ago. 

In  both  instances  Ray  Illing- 
worth provided  the  catalyst 
for  change.  When  Keith 
Fletcher  was  sacked  as  Eng- 
land manager  last  March 
Illingworth  asked  to  combine 
the  job  with  that  of  chairman 
of  selectors:  yesterday  — four 
days  after  he  was  re-elected 
unopposed  as  chairman  for 
another  six  months  — he 
stood  down  from  the  team 
managership. 

Illingworth  will  not  be 
replaced  directly.  Instead 
England  will  appoint  a coach 
this  summer  — expected  to  be 
David  Lloyd  of  Lancashire  or 
John  Emburey  of  Northamp- 
tonshire — although  it  was 
not  immediately  clear  what 
the  difference  between  coach 
and  manager  will  be. 

The  new  set-up  was  verified 
by  the  TCCB’s  10-man  execu- 
tive committee  yesterday. 
The  deliberations  mean  that 
England’s  teams  for  this 
summer's  series  against  India 
and  Pakistan,  and  the  touring  : 
parties  for  next  winter’s  pro- 
gramme. will  be  chosen  by  a 
five-man  panel  headed  by  I 
Illingworth. 

That  goes  back  to  the  pre- 
supremo set-up;  last  summer 
only  four  selectors  were  in- 
volved, namely  Illingworth, 
the  captain  Mike  Atherton, 
Fred  Titmus  and  David 
Graveney. 

Illingworth's  pre-emptive 
and  seemingly  embittered 
strike,  when  making  it  dear 
that  he  did  not  intend  remain- 
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RED  CARD  IN  ITALY,  FUTURE  IN  ENGLAND? 


tog  the  manager,  took  some 
members  at  Lord’s  by  sur- 
prise, at  least  by  his  timing. 

He  had  hinted  at  murky 
deeds  and  back-stabbing, 
aimed,  he  said,  specifically  at 
himself.  His  anger  at  what  he 
saw  as  Warwickshire’s  and 
Mike  Smith's  overt  campaign 
against  him  was  not 
concealed. 

At  yesterday's  lengthy 
meeting  at  headquarters  his 
name  was  not  often  men- 
tioned. Dismission  centred  in- 
stead on  how  Test  cricket 
here  could  be  revived,  in  the 
broader  sense,  without  him. 

One  member  said:  “It  was  a 
particularly  open  and  honest 
meeting,  with  not  a great  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Now  one  1 
imagines  it’s  going  to  be  a 
matter  of  gradual  elimina- 
tion. in  finding  the  right  man 
to  become  England's  coach." 

The  counties  wQl  nominate 
the  two  selectors.  Graveney 
and  Titmus  were  last  year’s 
appointees  and  both  are 
thought  ready  to  stand  again 
— even  though  Graveney, 
currently  on  holiday  in  Flor- 
ida, is  upset  at  the  hamfisted 
way  he  was  forced  to  with- 
draw his  name  last  week  in  a 
contest  with  Illingworth  for 
the  Test  chairman’s  job. 

There  will  be  a ballot  if  nec- 
essary for  die  new  selectorial 
vacancies.  Mare  urgent  in 
timescale  is  the  appointment 
of  a coach.  The  executive 
committee  expects  a firm  de- 
cision by  Easter,  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Acfield  report 
into  the  state  of  English 
cricket  Lloyd,  the  favourite, 
is  off  with  Lancashire  to 
Jamaica  today,  and  Emburey 
is  going  on  a pre-season  tour 
with  Northamptonshire. 

The  inconclusive  nature  of 
the  meeting,  although  per- 
haps inevitable,  only  added  to 
the  surfeit  of  embarrassment 
over  recent  cricketing  politics 
and  appointments. 

Now  the  TCCB  has  the  deli- 
cate job  of  approaching  the 
counties  concerned  to  dis- 
cover whether  they  would 
be  prepared  to  part,  on  a 
permanent  basis,  with  their 
outstanding  coaches.  Lanca- 
shire would  be  sad.  though 
probably  willing,  to  waive 
any  commitment  by  Lloyd. 
Northamptonshire,  who  have 
just  taken  on  Emburey  for 
four  years,  might  be  inclined 
to  stall;  they  were  planning  to 
build  their  future  around 

him. 


Great  escape 
to  court  of  the 
crimson  king 


Vincent  Hanna 


Maybe  i shouldn’t 
teQ  you  about  this, 
but  what  the  heiL- 
I always  tended 
being  in  a Colditz  movie. 

We  had  an  excursion  last 
week  to  OldTrafibrd:  two 
daughters,  one  boyfriend,  and 
me.  We  caught  the  14.00  from 
Euston  and  travelled  a mile 
and  a halt  There  the  engine 
stopped.  Happy  football  fans 
and  tired  businessmen 
laughed  and  ordered  another 
bottle  of  wine.  Don’t  worry, 
the  conductor  said,  we’ll  get 
another  engine  to  pull  us  to 
Watford,  or  back  to  Euston.  or 
somewhere.  When?,  we  asked. 
Soon,  he  said. 

An  hour  later  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  engine.  We  werefed 
more  implausible  stories,  and 
some  snapped  at  die  conduc- 
tor, who  said  he  was  retiring 
soon. 

A man  in  die  buffet  said 
he’d  known  Duncan  Edwards, 
and  a crowd  gathered  as  he 
talked  of  the  young  genius 
who  died  after  Munich. 

Then  he  made  a mistake: 
“You  youngsters  don't  know 
how  great  he  was.  he  oould 
play  anywhere.  I saw  him 
score  against  Scotland  at 
Wembley  in  1956.  He’d  have 
been  55  now." 

"No  he  wouldn't,"  said  a 
voice  from  the  corner,  "he’d 
have  been  59,  and  the  Scotland 
game  was  in  1957.” 

"Where  did  you  learn  all 
that?"  I asked  Emily.  20,  the 
older  daughter.  "I  did  a pro- 
ject on  him  once,”  she  said. 
“But  come  with  me.  Dad.  I'm 
on  the  escape  committee." 


Career  question . . . for  Paul  Dice,  whose  future  with  Intemazionale  may  be  decided  next  week  photograph:  frank  baron 


I nee  is  back,  perhaps  for  good 


David  Lacey  on  the  recalled  midfielder 
with  moving  again  much  on  his  mind 


PAUL  INCE  is  back  in 
the  England  team  and 
may  soon  be  back  in 
England.  Much  depends  on 
the  Italian  Football  Federa- 
tion’s view  of  the  Interna- 
zionale  player's  sending-off 
at  Udine  on  Sunday,  and 
not  least  the  feet  that  ini- 
tially he  refused  to  leave 
the  pitch. 

The  referee  Roberto  Bet- 
tin  had  already  dismissed 
Ince  once  this  season.  On 
Sunday  he  booked  him  fora 
dive,  which  television 
replays  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  Neverthe- 
less luce’s  protests  brought 


him  another  red  card  from 
Bettln  and  he  may  be  in 
trouble  for  staying  on  the 
pitch  for  three  minutes  dis- 
puting the  decision. 

The  Italian  federation  is 
expected  to  decide  his  pun- 
ishment today.  He  could  be 
banned  for  anything  from 
(me  match  to  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Either  way  bi9 
future  with  Inter  Milan  is 
in  the  balance. 

Before  last  Sunday's 
game  the  odds  were  that, 
after  a difficult  start.  Ince 
would  stay.  He  has  been 
playing  well  for  three 
months,  bis  family  are 


.more  settled,  and  he  feels 
he  is  now  accepted  both  by 
fens  and  fellow  players. 

Yesterday,  however,  he 
admitted  he  had  been  disil- 
lusioned by  what  happened 
against  Udinese.  "It  was  a 
disgraceful  decision,”  he 
said.  "It  does  make  yon 
think,  especially  when  I*m 
in  a situation  where  I’ve 
got  to  decide  whether  or 
not  I want  to  come  back 
next  season. 

“I  will  be  speaking  to 
Inter  on  Friday  and  maybe 
there  will  be  a decision  on 
the  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day of  next  week.  Itisapity 
this  has  happened  because 
the  Italians  now  seem  to 
have  taken  me  into  their 
football  family.  The  fans 
idolise  me,  they  love  me. 


and  this  has  helped  me 
immensely.” 

Life  for  Ince  at  Inter 
changed  when  Roy  Hodg- 
son, then  the  English  w>arfi 
of  the  Swiss  national  team, 
took  over  at  San  Siro. 
“That  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  for  me,”  Ince  ex- 
plained. "Roy’s  got  the 
whole  team  working 
together  and  this  has 
helped  my  game.” 

Ince’s  England  recall 
after  a 13-month  absence 
rounds  off  what,  in  his 
words,  has  been  "a  long 
year  for  me".  After  he  ap- 
peared at  the  start  of  the 
riot-wrecked  match  in  Dub- 
lin in  February  last  year, 
Terry  Venables  dropped 
him  for  the  friendly  with 
Uruguay  because  he  felt  the 
player  had  too  much  on  his 
mind.  He  faced  assault 
charges  — of  which  he  was 
subsequently  cleared  — 
arising  from  the  Eric  Can- 
tona kung-fii  incident. 


cricket  bat  and  puberty.  In 
1957 1 saw  the  Busby  Babes, 
the  year  they  won  their 
second  title.  Duncan  Edwards 
was  everyone's  hero.  He  was. 
as  Geoffrey  Green  said,  "a  vol- 
cano of  excitement”. 

But  for  Munich  he  would 
have  captained  England  in 
1966. 

Once  I trekked  to  St  Fran- 
cis’s church.  Dudley,  to  sec  his 
stained-glass  window  by  the 
font.  Now  there  Is  to  be  a post- 
age stamp  in  his  honour, 
along  with  Bobby  Moore,  Billy 
Wright  Danny  Blanchfiower 
and  Dixie  Dean  Great  players 
alL 

"If  you're  a Red  Devil  you 
know  about  greatness, " said 
Emily.  "There  was  Duncan 
and  Georgie.  And  two  kings, 
first  Denis  and  now  Enc.” 

We  made  Manchester  at  7.40 
where  I foolishly  bet  the  taxi 
driver  a fiver  that  he  couldn’t 
make  Old  Trafford  in  10  min- 
utes. He  duly  collected. 

Into  the  cathedral  pushed 
and  heaved  50,000.  “This  is 
Matt  Busby  Way.”  helpfully 
explained  the  girls,  on  their 
first  visit,  “and  over  there  is 
the  Munich  Clock.”  Keep 
calm.  I thought,  don’t  panic. 


THEY  had  changed  on 
the  train  and  were 
swathed  head  to  toe  in 
red  and  black,  with 
baseball  caps  and  combat 
boots.  These  understated  en- 
sembles were  setoff  by  the 
discreet  use  ofa  6ft  x 4ft 
French  tricolore  with  a pic- 
ture of  his  nibs  and  "LeRoi  ” 
emblazoned  thereon. 

Glancing  nervously  at  the 
huge  crowd.  I remembered 
their  mother's  warnings.  Rob 
was  looking  nervous — but 
nwn  he’s  a Gillingham  sup 
porter.  “Don’t  worry.  Dad.” 
beamed  Sinead.  ” we  are 
among  our  own  kind."  Then, 
pausing  only  to  spit  at  an 
Arsenal  fen.  they  rushed  up 
the  huge  South  Stand. 

Actually  they  didn't  spit  at 
anybody.  They  told  me  to  put 
that  in — for  their  street  cred. 

Within  seconds  they  had 
broad  Lancashire  accents, 
screeching  “Tek  im  out 
Steve"  and  “’it  it  yer  nance"  at 
United  players.  Arsenal  were 
ignored. 

I caught  a glimpse  of  the 
Cantona  goal,  a wondrous  dip 
ping  volley  from  27  yards,  a 
goal,  as  Alex  Ferguson  said 
later,  “fitto  win  a match  like 
that”.  But  I saw  little  after- 
wards because  both  of  them 
were  standing  on  me. 

Afterwards  they  sangooh 
ah  Cantona  to  Go  West  by  the 
Pet  Shop  Boys  and  we  walked 
to  near  the  spot  from  where 
he’d  hit  it.  Sinead  waved  her 
flag  and  said,  “Thank  you. 
Eric". 

“He  didn't  do  it  just  for 
you,"  I said. 

“Oh  yes  he  did,"  she  replied. 


I WAS  whisked  to  the  front 
of  the  train,  where  dis- 
guises and  false  passports 
were  doled  out  My  daugh- 
ters shoved  me  out  the  door 
and  threw  my  luggage  after 
me.  I was  dragged  panting,  up 
a walkway,  through  a block  of 
flats.  Rob.  Emily's  boyfriend, 
pushed  me  over  a fence. 
Hardly  a glance  from  the  Ge- 
stapo. Eat  your  heart  out  Steve 
McQueen.  A taxi  back  to 
Euston  and  the  16  JO.  Three 
minutes  later  we  passed  the 
marooned  train. 

“Better  not  wave  at  them,”  I 
cautioned.  “Don't  be  silly,’’ 
said  Sinead,  fee  15-year-old, 
waving  furiously.  "They’re 
Arsenal  supporters.” 

I became  a United  fen  some- 
where between  my  first 
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home  insurance  and  spend 
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9 EmperororFopewitha 
group  of  oarsmen,  about 

ten  (9) 

10  Group  of  oarsmen,  perhaps, 
for14  down's  month  and . . . 
(5) 

11  . . . last  in  river's  made  its 
world -shaking  time  (3,4) 

12  Baker's  place?  Sadly  he  is 
in  pawn  (3-4) 

13  Turn  out  the  winner 
deserted  by  god  (5) 

14  Sanctified  knowledge 
among  food  for  the  Buffs 
(4.5) 

16  Salutes  the  flag  for  more 
than  passing  attainment 
(7.8) 

19  Write  about  a kit  of  noise  in 
retirement  like  me  (9) 

21  Love  and  kiss  at  front  of 
lake  (2-3) 


22  Upper  sixth  In  depression, 
befog  on  the  wrong  course? 
P) 

28  Bribe  to  put  little  in  gun  (7) 

24  Tree  with  some  plums  that 
one  could  pick  but  not 
choose?  (5)  - 

25  Fdrrous  carbonate 
translated  into  Norse  (9) 


8 One  of  a scene  in  21  down 
a big  slice  after  22  down  (4) 

14  German  25  in  the  direction 
of  the  1 6, 9 20,  etc.  (10) 

15  Team  with  key  to  rrvssae(1C9 

17  Raised  as  a baby 
vigorously  protesting  (2,2.4) 

18  Opening  move  a non- 
starter: upsetting  Number 
One  is  a grievous  fault  (8) 

20  Prospective  half-back  of 

Heaven  has  it  all  (6) 

21  Fool  brought  up  on  poetry 
in  scene  of  16  (6) 

22^3  Shoots  area  up — 
perform  or  refrain  (4-4) 
tomorrow 


1,8  Striker  lets  out  large 
beast  having  met  up  with 

family  in  picture  (10,8) 

2 Illuminated  advertisement 
supplying  gen  on  Sin  (4,4) 

3 Scholar  has  a day  without 
transport© 

4 A day  that  is  infinite  (4) 

5 Prefect  affected  by  stripper 
— oo!(10) 

6 Seel 

7 River  for  republican  cook? 
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